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Another paper on the Justice Court. The seed ot 
reformation planted by the American Lawyer has taken 
root. You gentlemen of the State Bar Associations must 
join forces. Let us all work in unison to reform the 
abuses in the Justice Courts. 





The Southern courts do not seem to be of unani- 
mous opinion relative to the constitutionality of the 
“Separate Coach ” law, requiring railways to provide sep- 
arate cars for white and colored people. , A Kentucky 
court decides such a law unconstitutional. 





It is said the ancient Greeks, and later the Lombards, 
Gauls, Danes, Franks, Swedes and others did not punish 
murderers with death, but by way of fines, the property 
thus received going to the injured ones. 





Our neighbors in Canada are organizing bar associa- 
tions. In addition to being the medium of elevating the 
legal profession, and securing needed law reforms, the 
bar associations are beneficial in many other ways, all 
having in view one purpose—resulting good for a com- 
mon whole. 





The association known as the Real Estate Men’s As- 
sociation are working for a uniform system of convey- 
ancing. 





THE JURY SYSTEM AND ITS EVILS. 


__ The September number of “ The Forum” has an ar- 
ticle from W. K. Tcewnsend, Judge of the United States 
District Court of Connecticut, upon “The Threatened 
Annihilation of the Judge and Jury System.” The Judge 
recalls some of the harsh criticisms made by the daily 
press upon the actions of the courts relative to the de- 
cisions rendered for direct and indirect contempt of court. 
Every right-thinking man will agree with Judge Towns- 
end with reference to upholding the dignity of the court. 
Referring to this subject, he says: “ Whatever deprives 
the judiciary of dignity, authority or individuality tends 
not merely to obliterate the judge as a factor—it under- 
min¢s the foundations of justice as administered by men. 
Judges ought not to be liable to have their personal char- 
acter and integrity attacked by sensational agitators be- 
cause they have refused to violate the settled rules of 
law.” Equity must concede, however, the right of the 
press and the public to criticise the actions of the judi- 
ciary, where such criticism does not interfere with or mo- 
lest the administration of the law or any decree or order 
made by the court. 

Respecting the evils of the jury system, it is sug- 
gested that the common law rule delegating to the judge 
the power of advising and aiding the jury to render a 
verdict in accordance with the law and the evidence 
would tend to restrain the jury from being influenced by 
passion or prejudice, perjured testimony or the eloquence 
or skill of the advocate. That material aid would be ren- 
dered the jury in arriving at a just verdict by the com- 
ments of the court, by way of suggestions, on the com- 
parative weight to be given certain class of testimony, 
the bearing certain class of evidence would have, and 
otherwise assisting in rendering a verdict that would be 
free from the influences above mentioned. The sugges- 
tions would be worthy of practice were the judges not 
human and themselves subject to the same influences 
that it is proposed shall protect the jury. Many cases 
have been reversed by the courts of appeal by the preju- 
dice of the judge (unconsciously, perhaps) exnibited dur- 
ing the progress of a trial, by the admission of erroneous 
evidence, involuntary suggestions or charges to the jury, 
and surcharged by influence, passion or prejudice. The 
case mentioned by Judge Townsend himself is in point. 
The action was against an insurance company by the 
widow and child of the imsured. The court opened his 
charge by stating that when women and children were 
connected with 1 case he made it a rule to say as little as 
possible to the jury, because his sympathies frequently got 
the better of his judgment. Later he said that he tried 
to close his eyes to the interests of the woman and child, 
but added: “I can’t always do it; I do not suppose you 
can. It is not to be expected. If a man can do that he 
is no better than a brute. He is as bad as a heathen is 
supposed to be and worse than a horse thief is thought to 
be. If he could close his eyes to that fact, lose all decency 
and self-respect, he would not be fit for a juror.” It is 
needless to add that the case was reversed. To resort to 
the common law rule, with the accompanying powers of 
the judges as mentioned, it is apprehended that to obtain 
a new trial would be fraught with much more difficulty 
than is now the case. As the sympathy or prejudice of 
the court could not be changed, the result would be 
more numerous appeals than now prevail. Twelve quali- 
fied jurcrs taken immediately from the ranks of the peo- 
ple, though unaccustomed as they are to the usages and 
environment of judicial procedure, are no more liable to 
be swerved by the different influences thin a judge. Judge 
Townsend’s article is able, interesting and suggestive, and 
worth a careful reading. The jury system, even with its 
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occasional miscarriage of justice by those composing a 
part of it, is the check valve from autocratic power, the 
bulwark behind which are protected inviolate the liberties 
of the people. As Blackstone has well said, “ The palla- 
dium of English liberty, the glory of English law, the 
most transcendent privilege which any subject can enjoy 
or wish for.” 








THE RULE IN SHELLEY’S CASE. 


At the July meeting of the Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 
ciation James T. Maffett, of tac Clarion Bar, presented a 
paper to that body, recommending the abolishing of the 
rule in Shelley’s case. The paper has attracted consider- 
able attention, and we are asked to publish at least so 
much of it as relates directly to the subject. Relating 
to wills, he said: 

“In wills the cardinal rule of construction is that the 
intent of the testator is to be gathered from the four cor- 
ners of the will, taken as a whole. 

“ All technical rules of construction yield to the ex- 
pressed intention of the testator, if such intent be lawful. 

“The rule in Shelley’s case is the one exception that 
strikes down the plain intent of the testator. 

“This is so because it is a rule of law and not of 
construction; and if the language of the will brings it 
within the rule no contrary intent of the testator, how- 


ever plain and emphatic, will defeat the operation of the | 


rule. 

“The rule leads to hairsplitting decisions and dis- 
tinctions over the words ‘issue’ and ‘ children’ in many 
wills. 

“The rule is absurd and vicious. The rule is taken 
advantage of by sharpers to plunder estates. In our 
county there have been numerous instances where sup- 
posed life estates have been purchased for a song at 
sheriffs sale under the advice of sharp attorneys, who 
afterward divided up the fee-simple title with the pur- 
chaser. 
ation of this association the following extract from an 
address delivered before a recent meeting of the Illinois 
Bar Association: 

“The common law is not the embodiment of wis- 
dom, neither is it the perfection of reason. 
nature of things it could not be so. It had its origin in 
the usages and customs of semi-barbarous age, and the 
stream can never rise higher than its source.’ 

“This address, after illustrating some of the absur- 
dities of the common law as to the importance and sig- 
nificance of a seal, although it be but a little wiggle made 
by the pen after the signature, continues: 

“*And the rule in Shelley’s case is not a whit less ab- 
surd. The facts of this ancient case show that its determina- 
tion was based on the doctrine of primogeniture. One 
illustration: Once upon a time an old German lived in 
Chicago. He was the owner of certain lots in that city. 
He was blessed with four sons, and each of these sons had 
children. This old gentleman, like many other grand- 
parents, was very fond of his grandchildren. With a 
sound mind and memory he writes his last will and 
testament. He wishes to give these lots to his sons dur- 
ing their life, and after their death he wants them to de- 
scend to his grandchildren. So he says: “In the name of 
God, amen. I give and devise unto my sons lots 13, 14 
and 15, in Chicago, but neither of them shall sell or 
mortgage any of the lots, but the same shail go to their 
heirs after them.” Nothing could be clearer than that 
this old man intended these lots to go to the sons during 
their lifetime, and that the grandchildren should take 
the fee simple. The sons become dissatisfied, and bring 
suit. The case goes to the Supreme Court of Illinois. 








In this connection I commend to the consider- | 





And this will, a plain instrument without ambiguity or 
doubt, is taken by the court and placed in the pillory of 
the dark ages, so to speak, subjected to the thumbscrews 
of the rule in Shelley’s case. And the result is that the 
sons get the fee simple and the grandchildren get noth- 
ing. And this is the wisdom of the common law. The 
curious will find this case in 129 Ill. 164.’ 

“The same absurdity is exhaustively discussed and 
fully applied in Grimes v. Shirk, 169 Pa. 74.” 








DISABILITIES OF MARRIED WOMEN—SURETY. 
SHIP. 


Im very many States all the disabilities of married 
women have been taken away by statute except that she 
cannot become surety, directly or indirectly, for her hus- 
band or any other person. There would seem to be no 
occasion for an interprettion of this statute or necessary 
litigation to establish the rights of the parties, yet the ap- 
pealed cases are very numerous. The case of American 


_ Mortgage Company of Scotland, Limited, v. Hartzog et 
| al. (C. C.), 74 Fed. Rep. 993, 1s a South Carolina case, in 
| which a married woman owned a farm which was man- 
| aged by her husband, the supplies being furnished by a 


third person and charged to the husband. The account 
was secured by mortgage on the farm, executed by the 
wife. She had also executed another mortgage to the 
same person for her own debt. In order to take up these 
mortgages her husband applied to an agent for a loan, 
offering the farm as security, saying the farm belonged 
to his wife. His wife objected to this arrangement, but 
consented to sign the mortgage, though did so reluctant- 
lv, but with the full understanding of its nature. She 


_ signed an affidavit that the proceeds of the loan were to 
be usec for the payment of her own debts solely and not 


for the payment of the debts of any other person. Part 


| of the money was paid to the agent for his commission, 


abstract of title and other expenses connected with the 
loan, part was paid to satisfy the mortgages already on 


| the place, and the balance was paid to the husband. The 
| contention of the wife was on foreclosure, that the mort- 
| gage was made while she was a married woman, and was 


| to secure the debt of the husband by mortgaging prop- 
In the very | 


erty belonging to her. In rendering the decision Simon- 


| ton, Circuit Judge, says: “The power to contract, which 
| the law has given to married women, has been subject 
_ to repeated discussion and review by the Supreme Court 


of South Carolina. Many able opinions of that court 
have been reported, and the law seems settled. A mar- 
ried woman in that State can make a valid contract in 
borrowing money for her own use or that of her separate 
estate. She cannot borrow money or incumber her prop- 
erty for the benefit of her husband if the lender has the 
knowledge of this intended use. Salinas v. Turner, 33 
S. C. 231, 11 S. E. 702. And this is the law even if the 
mortgagee opens a credit on his books with the married 
woman, and the money is drawn out on her orders, most- 
ly in favor of the husband, Pelzer v. Durham, 37 S. C. 355. 
16 S. E. 46, where the money is actually borrowed by the 
married woman, and gets into her possession she can dis- 
pose of it as she pleases. The mortgage is good; notwith- 
standing the fact that the mortgagee has knowlédge of her 
intenticn to dispose of it in such a manner as will not bene- 
fit her separate estate. But when the lender knows that 
the money is not to go into the possession of the wife— 
that is, when she gets it through an intermediary and so 
cannot hecome part of her separate estate—the mortgage 
is void. Mortgage Co. v. Felder (S. C.), 22S. E. 601. It 
has also been held in South Carolina that the wife may 
make her husband her agent, and so bind herself by his 
acts. Greig v. Smith, 29 S. C. 426, 7 S. E. 610; Mort 
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gage Co. v. Deas, 35 S. C. 42, 14 S. E. 486; Savings Inst. 
s-Luhn, 34 S. C. 175, 13 S. E. 357. It has also been held 
that if a married woman borrows money on a mortgage 
of her separate estate to pay off a pre-existing mortgage, 
the mortgage is valid, notwithstanding the fact that the 
prior mortgage may itself have been invalid and that she 
has the power to recognize and pay the debt secured by 
the prior mortgage. Reid v. Stevens, 38 S. C. 519, 17 
S. E. 358. The court concludes that there can be no 
objection to the mortgage because of its having been 
made by a married woman. She was estopped by het 
affidavit from asserting her surety, even though it was so. 
This on the principle that she would not be permitted 
to take advantage of her own wrong, committed for the 
purpose of deception. Especially is this so where the 
party making the loan has ne knowledge of the use to 
be made of the money or i= what capacity she executes 
the contract. 








TERMS OF SERVICE BY RHODE JSLAND 
JUDGES SINCE 1790. 


It is interesting to note the variance, in point of time, 
of the terms of service by the judges in Rhode Island since 
the establishment of that State in the Federal Judiciary 
system in 1790. There has been but nine district judges 
during the 106 years. The terms of services of those 
judges were as fotlows: Judge Henry Marchant, ap- 
pointed by President George Washington, from 1790 to 
1796; Judge Benjamin Bourne, appointed by Washing- 
ton, from 1796 to 1801; Judge David Leonard Barnes, 
appointed by John Adams, from 1801 to 1813; Judge 
David Howell, appointed by James Madison, from 1813 
to 1824; Judge John Pitman, appointed by James Mon- 
roe, from 1824 to 1865; Judge J. Russell Bullock, ap- 


pointed by Andrew Johnson, from 1865 to 1869; Judge 
John P. Knowles, appointed by Ulysses S. Grant, from 
1869 to 1881; Judge Le Baron B. Colt, appointed by 
Rutherford Lb. Hayes, from 1881 to 1885; Judge George 
M. Carpenter, appointed by Chester A. Arthur, from 1885 


to 1896. During the same period there has been eighteen 
United States District-Attorneys, the first being William 
Ellery Channing, who served from 1790 to 1794. Those 
who succeeded him were Ray Greene, from 1794 to 1797; 
David Leonard Barnes, 1797 to 1801; Tristam Burgess, 
from June, 1801, to August, 1801; David Howell, 1801 to 
1813; Asher Robbins, 1813 to 1821; John Pitman, 1821 
to 1824; Richard W. Greene, 1826 to 1845; 
James M. Clarke, 1849 to 1853; George H. 
Browne, 1853 to 1861; Wingate Hayes, 1861 to 
1866; James H. Parsons was appointed in October, 
1866, but was not confirmed by the United States Sen- 
ate; Wingate Hayes, reappointed and served until 1871; 
John A. Gardiner, 1871 to 1877; Nathan F. Dixon, Sr., 
1877 to 1885; David S. Baker, Jr., 1885 to 1889; Rath- 
bone Gardner, 1889 to 1893; Charles E. Gorman, 1893. 
The United States Marshals were William Peck, 1790 to 
1813; Ebenezer Knight Dexter, 1813 to 1829; Burring- 
ten Anthony, 1824 to 1841; Sylvester Hartshorne, 1841 
to 1845; Burrington Anthony, 1845 to 1849; George W. 
Jackson, 1849 to 1853; Francis C. Gardiner, 1853 to 1861; 
Albert Sanford, 1861 to 1864; Robert Sherman, 1864 to 
1871; James H. Coggeshall, 1871 to 1887; S. L. Blaisdell, 
1887 to 1892; John E. Kendrick, 1892 to 1896; James S. 
McCabe, 1896. The clerks of the court served ag clerks 
of the district and circuit courts until 1888, when the late 
Herry Pitman resigned from the District Court, retaining 
his position in the Circuit Court until his death in 1894, 
when Clerk William P. Cross, his successor in 1888, was 
appointed clerk of the Circuit Court, and combined the 
two offices. The clerks were Edmund F. Ellery, from 





1790 to 1813; Nehemiah R. Knight, 1813 to 1817; Thomas 
Rivers, pro tempore, 1817 to 1818; Benjamin Cowell, 
1818 to 1835; John T. Pitman, 1835 to 1854; Henry Pit- 
man, 1854 to 1888, end William P. Cross, 1888. 








NEGLIGENCE. 


It cannot be said as a matter of law that one attempt- 
ing to get on a street car while in motion, the speed of the 
car having been slackened in response to a signal that he 
desired to get on, constitutes negligence. Neither can 
it be said as a proposition of law that it is negligence for 
the driver of a car to merely slacken its speed for a per- 
son to get on, especially if the person does not indicate a 
desire that the car be stopped, and attempts ta get on 
while the car is in motion. It is a matter for the jury as 
to whether the failure to place guards in front of the 
wheels of a car, where the ordinance of a city requires it, 
is negligence, and if so, whether the failure to place such 
guards caused the injury to a person trying to get on the 
front platform, while the car was in motion, missed his 
footing and got his foot under a wheel, is likewise for the 
jury. 

These questions arose in the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, Finkeldey v. Omnibus Cable Co., 45 Pac. Rep. 
996. In speakig of the act of boarding a street car 
while in motion as being negligent or not, the court, by 
Harrisen, J., say: “ Whether such act is negligent must 
depend upon the particular circumstances under which it 
is done.” The question seems to be governed by the 
speed of the car, and whether going up or down grade. 
The question is discussed in Beach, Contrib. Neg., Sec. 
146; Booth St. Ry. Law, Sec. 336; Eppendorf v. Railroad 
Co., 69 N. Y. 195; Briggs v. Railway Co., 148 Mass. 72; 
19 N. E. Rep. 19, 98 Cal. 366, 33 Pac. 213. 

In response to a signal of a person that he desired to 
board the car, the driver of a street car slackens the speed 
of the car, was an invitation from the driver to get aboard 
the car, and in the absence of some exceptional circum- 
stance, the court is not authorized to say, as a matter of 
law, that the p!aintiff was negligent. Ganiard v. Railroad 
Co., 50 Hun. 22, 2 N. Y. Supp. 470. It was not the 
province of the court to say, as a matter of law, that the 
failure of the defendant to bring the car to a full stop that 
he was guilty of negligence. The failure to bring the 
car to a stop is not in itself negligence. Especially would 
he be free from the charge of negligence where the per- 
son docs not indicate his desire to have the car stopped 
attempts to board it while in motion. Moylan v. Rail- 
road Co., 128 N. Y. 583, 27 N. E. 977. The court say 
that the question whether there was any negligence on the 
part of plaintiff or he contributed to his own injuries, or 
whether defendant was negligent, were questions that 
should have been submitted to the jury. 








LIABILITY OF THEATRE MANAGERS FOR LOSS 
OF PATRONS GOODS. 


Where a patron of a theatre who occupies a box for 
the purpose of witnessing a play, and hangs on the hooks 
fastened to the box for the purpose such wearing apparel 
as patrons of a theatre usually lay aside while attending 
the play, in the absence of a special agreement, the man- 
ager or proprietor of a theatre is niot liable for the loss 
of such apparel. : 

In the case in question, Patterson v. Hammerstein, 17 
N. Y. Misc. Rep. 375, the contention of the plaintiff was 
that the defendant was a bailee of the apparel, and upon 
failure to return the property upon demand, unexplained, 
it was prima facie evidence of such negligence on the part 
of the defendant as would make him hable. Claflin v. 
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Meyer, 75 N. Y. 260; Schauler Bailments, Sec. 23. One 
of the principles constituting a bailee is that there must 
be a delivery of chattels, and a voluntary assumption to 
retain and care for the chattel bailed. In Bunnell v. 
Stern, 122 N. Y. 539; Bird v. Everard, 4 Misc. Rep. 104, 
were cases decided upon the theory that the person 
charged as bailee at least impliedly agreed and actually 
assumed the custody and care of the chattel. But in the 
case in question the court, by Bischoff, J., says: “ There 
was n0 invitation to the plaintiff, express or implied, held 
out by the defendant, that the former should yield his 
personal vigilance for a moment. The hooks provided 
by the defendant were a means of enabling the occupants 
of the box to care for their apparel with greater ease and 
comfort to themselves, but an effort to imply from the 
mere presence of such hooks an assumption by the de- 
fendant of the custody of whatever the occupants of the 
box might place thereon tortures reascn. The manager 
of a theatre, in the absence of a special agreement, is not 
unlike an innkeeper and common carrier of goods, upon 
which classes of persons the common law, from motives 
of public policy then prevailing, imposed an extraordinary 
liability, an insurer of his patron’s property, though the 
property may consist of apparel such as is necessarily or 
usually worn by the patrons and laid aside by them while 
attending the play. His liability is, at most, that of every 
person except innkeepers and common carriers of goods, 
and granting that the manager, with regard to the per- 
sons of his patrons and the particular property alluded 
to, rests under a duty to observe, by himself and his ser- 
vants, reasonable care to insure safety for the time being, 
it remains that the record before us is woefully deficient in 
showing that the eloignment of the plaintiff's overcoat 
was attributable to neglect on the part of defendant or 
any of his servants. Nothing appears to have been com- 
mitted by the defendant or any of his servants that ought 
to have been left undone. Nothing was omitted that 
ought to have been performed.” 








NEW YORK LAW REGULATING EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


The new law which has just gone into effect in New 
York State with reference to the employment of chil- 
dren under fourteen years old in manufacturing estab- 
lishments is no doubt a good one. In large cities its good 
offices will especially be felt. It is a humane and just 
law, and if rigidly enforced will accomplish much good 
for the tender youths which will in after years bear good 
fruit. 

Chapter 991, Sec. 1, of the General Laws passed at 
the last session of the Legislature provides that no child 
under fourteen years of age shall be employed in any 
manufacturing establishment in this State. Sec. 2 pro- 
vides that it shall be the duty of every person employing 
children to keep a register, in which shall be recorded 
the name, birthplace, age and place of residence of every 
person employed by him under the age of sixteen years 
without first obtaining a certificate from the department 
of health of such place when the said child resides or is 
employed, the certificate shall state the date of birth of 
such child, shall describe the color of hair and eyes, height 
and weight and any distinguishing facial marks on said 
child, such certificate shall be placed on file in the office 
of the establishment, to be inspected on demand of the 
inspector or his assistants. The certificate shall not be 
issued, however, unless there shall be filed with the health 
commissioner an affidavit of the parent, guardian or some 
person who stands in parental relation to the child, that 
they are satisfied said child is fourteen years of age, and 
has regularly attended a school in which the common 
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branchcs of reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
lish grammar and geography are taught, or has had ap 
equivalent instruction from a teacher elsewhere, for 
period equal to a school year. While this law attempts. 
regulation that will prove beneficial to the children of a 
certain age, it likewise, by its zeal to do good, inserts a 
clause which is reactionary on the beneficiaries to an jn- 
convenient and embarrassing way. The act provides that 
it shall be unlawful for any notary public or other officer 
authorized and empowered by law to administer to any 
person an oath, to demand or receive a fee for taking or 
administering an oath, to a parent or guardian of, oi per- 
son in parental relation to, any child as to its age, when 
such affidavit is intended to be used in obtaining the cer. 
tificate as above mentioned. In New York city many of 
those who are authorized to administer oaths refuse to 
prepare the affidavit or administer the oath as required 
without the payment of the regular fee for so doing. As 
the children who work in the establishments are generally 
those whose parents are very poor, they have not sufficient 
money to pay for administering the oath, without which 
their children, who are many times the sole support of 
the family, cannot obtain employment. Deprived of a 
source of mcome, great hardship follows, The same law 
with reference to notaries public and others authorized to 
administer oaths is incorporated in Chapter 384 relative 
to the employment of women and children in mercantile 
establishments. It is mdeed singular that a law should 
pass the Legislature compelling people to render service 
without pay, without being noticed by some one of the 
many lawyers that composed that body. 








THE NEW YORK CREDIT MEN'S ASSOCIATION. 


A year ago a few gent!emen who were identified with 


the commercial and mercantile interests in the city of 
New York met in one of the parlors of the Astor House 
and discussed business and all that pertained to its un- 
certain paths, mcluding the always interesting subject of 


credits. The ideas there exchanged, fostered by years 
of experience in the line of credits, resulted in the forma- 
tion of an association which was christened the New York 
Credit Men’s Association. With the ability, energy and 
persistence that is so characteristic of the business men 
of New York, the membership kept increasing, the’ in- 
fluence was more widely extended and felt. It was but 
an increditable short time until other cities were organ- 
izing similar associations. Finally the tender bud of 
promise that first was given life at the Astor House has 
burst into the full bioom of national benefit—the National 
Asscciation of Credit Men. It is indeed a brilliant ex- 
ample of American ceaseless activity and forcibly demon- 
strates what can be accomplished by brain, energy and 
determination. 

The second annual meeting of the association was 
held in the parlors of the Broadway Central Hotel, New 
York city, Sept. 17, President M. E. Bannin in the chair. 
The attendance was good and the meeting was an en- 
thusiastic one. President Bannin’s annual address re- 
viewed the work and progress of the association for the 
year that had passed, showing a very gratifying increase 
of membership and general progress in so short a time as 
was beyond the expectation of the most enthusiastic. In 
looking at the coming day, Mr. Bannin offered some very 
valuable suggestions that had come to him from the ex- 
perience of a presiding officer of the year just closed. The 
address was very heartily applauded. Mr. F. R. Boocock, 
vice-president, and recently honored by being chosen 
secretary of the National Association of Credit Men, 
response to repeated calls, spoke of the work of the asso- 
ciation as well as the increasing interest being manifested 
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in the National Association. Mr. Boocock, fired by his 
at interest in the subject of credits and credit asso- 

ciations, became at times eloquent. He was very gener- 
ously applauded. Other members responded to calls for 
impromptu speeches and advanced some valuable ideas. 
Reports of Secretary H. J. Sayers and Treasurer William 
Naumburg were read and approved. From letters read 
a strong influence was brought to bear upon Mr. James 
G. Cannon, vice-president of the Fourth National Bank, 
to accept the presidency of the association, but Mr. Can- 
non could not find time from his many other duties to 
accept. But the association wasn’t satisfied. More per- 
suasive powers were brought to bear upon Mr. Cannon 
to accept; the association wanted the benefit of his long 
and many years of experience in the credit line, but Mr. 
Cannou is a very busy nan. He said he deeply regretted 
that his business affairs were such as to make it impos- 
sible to accept, but assured the association that he would 
be glad to render every assistance in his power. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Charles Biggs, actuary of the Trade Credit 
Association. 

Vice-President, Ora Howard, of Olbermonn, Dom- 
nerich & Co. 

Treasurer, William Naumberg, of Naumberg, Kraus 
& Co. 

Mr. H. J. Sayers, the present efficient secretary, holds 
over. 

Executive Committee for two years: 

Frank Settig, with R. C. Williams & Co. 

John R. Dezeller, with H. M. Peyser & Co. 

W. T. Bingham, with Lawrence & Co. 

H. W. Lazelle, with Bank of North America. 

M. E. Bannin, with Converse, Stanton & Cullen. 








NOTEWORTHY CHANGES IN STATUTE LAW. 


Annual Address in part, delivered by Moorfield Storey of 
Massachasetts, President of the American Bar Association. 


Gentlemen of the American Bar Association: The high honor 
which you have done me in making me your president, like 
every other honor, brings its own burden. From this universal 
law of compensation not even your presiding officer is exempt. 
When you adopted the constitution, which makes it his duty in 
opening each annual meeting to state “the most noteworthy 
changes in statute law on points of general interest made in the 
several States by Congress during the preceding year,’ you 
required him to make a pilgrimage through statutory deserts, 
and if the fruits which he gathers and presents for your gratifi- 
cation at this festivity lack something of flavor and piquancy, 
I beg you to remember the soil from which they sprang, 
and to reflect if you find his subject dull that it is you pwho 
selected it. It is, perhaps, fitting that you who prescribed the 
task, should, as you listen, share the labor which attends its per- 
formance. 

In one respect, however, your president is unfettered. From 
his decision as to what is “of general interest’’ the constitution 
provides no appeal, and I enjoy, therefore, for the first and last 
time in my life, a position in which my determination of a con- 
stitutional question is for all purposes of the case, absolutely 
final. While you may realize how little of interest has been 
preserved, you certainly will never know all that has been re- 
jected. I will, however, so far depart from the excellent rule 
which bids us give our judgments but not the reasons for them, 
as to say that I shall undertake to deal with the general ten- 
dencies of legislation as I have found them indicated on the 
Statute books of the year rather than with the changes in the 
laws of each State, which, however important to lawyers who 
practice there, must be learned by them directly from their own 
Statutes, and as to which any statement that could be made 
within the limits of this address must necessarily be too general 
to be practically useful. 

No one can read the statutes of a year passed by legislative 
bodies meeting thousands of miles apart, representing our oldest 
and our newest civilization, and elected by communities differing 
widely in their component citizens, in their interests, and in 
their traditions, without realizing the essential unity of this 
country. The same problems confront us all alike, and are dealt 
with in the same way by Louisiana and Massachusetts, by 
Maryland and Utah, and often with apparently greater wisdom 

the newer States. 

Not less striking is the fact that everywhere our Legis- 
tures are occupied, not with fundamental questions of govern- 
ment, but with the refinements of civilization. The essentia! 





principles are settled; the general scheme is complete. It is 
with details of organization, with perfecting. the machinery 
of civic life that the American is eccupied. We 
meet at a time when the greatest anxiety is present to us all. 
After a long period of repose, we have suddenly been awakened 
to find that many of our fellow countrymen are absolutely dis- 
contented with the conditions which surround them, and are 
ready ignorantly to apply remedies which the experience of 
the world has condemned. We are in the midst of a struggle to 
preserve the established principles of our Government and our 
national honor, and while we may be sure that the result of the 
contest cannot be doubtful, the existence of the feeling which 
makes it possible is a serious danger to the State. But of all 
this discontent no trace is to be found on the statute books. 
The laws which have been enacted since this association last 
met suggest only profound peace and. general prosperity. It 
is true that “What’s done we partly may compute, but know 
not what's resisted.” But certainly discontent, if it exists, has 
not been strong enough to affect the legislation of the country. 

Another thing which cannot fail to interest the student of 
political tendencies is the rapid growth of the disposition to 
assert the general interest of the community at the expense of 
individual freedom, or, perhaps, to put it more accurately, of 
individual selfishness. The underlying principle of Socialism— 
that everything which a man owns he holds for the State—is 
asserted more and more frequently. This is not the doctrine of 
eminent domain, which involves adequate compensation. I refer 
to the steady and gradual appropriation to public use of more 
and more that we have been wont to consider private property, 
accomplished sometimes by taxation, and sometimes by the ex- 
ercise of that vague power known in our constitutional law as 
the police power. The statutes of every State contain laws that 
would have seemed unwarrantable invasions of private right 
not many years ago, and this tendency is quite as apparent 
across the Atlantic as in this country. The Irish land legisla- 
tion of recent years is a conspicuous illustration, and if enacted 
in the United States would seem revolutionary to our land own- 
ers. This legislation, the collateral inheritance tax, the gradu- 
ated income tax, the graduated tax on the estates of deceased 
persons when adopted, the character and number of uses for 
which money is now raised by taxation, involve concessions by 
the community to doctrines, and are supported by arguments 
which may lead in the near future to consequences that will 
astonish us. I wonder what the farmers of New England and 
the South would say to the law enacted this year by the Legis- 
lature of Utah, which, to insure the destruction of noxious in- 
sects, requires every farmer to clear wp and burn all the dried 
leaves and rubbish in his orchard or vineyard by April 15 in 
each year. This may seem to us an extreme exercise of the 
police power, but the legislative record of the year affords many 
other illustrations of the general trend. The interdependence 
of men in every community is more and more recognized, and 
the law, if it does not inculcate the active benevolence of the 
Golden Rule, at least mora and more frequently adopts the 
mandate of Confucius, and bids no man to do to another what 
he would not have that other do to him. Just as surely shall 
we recognize the impossibility of letting each nation remain a 
law unto itself. Commercially, financially, and in every in- 
dustrial and moral relation, loss or injury to one State is felt 
by every other, and the responsibility for preventable wrong 
must be borne by all. Whether we will or no, we are all learn- 
ing to say with Garrison “My country is the world, my country- 
men are al] mankind.” 

With these introductory suggestions I proceed to discharge 
my constitutional duty, and for convenience I will group laws 
as far as possible, according to the subjects of legislation, but 
I may say in explanation that the statutes of Iowa, Louisiana 
and New York have not yet been printed in accessible form, 
and I am indebted to the officers of this association for what 
I shall say on the legislation of these States. 


The Congress of the United States has passed the appropria- 
tion bills. In this sentence are summed up all its claims to pub- 
lic gratitude for legislative achievement, though perhaps [ may 
mention an act which permits the appointment to positions in 
the military and naval service of former Federal officers who 
served in the Confederate Navy, not for its practical im- 
portance, but because it removes the last disability growing out 
of the civil war. 


In the “Act making appropriations for the Postoffice De- 
partment,”’ however, Congress has dealt a serious blow at the 
efficiency of the service, and for a time at least has prevented 
the execution of an admirable reform. Under the existing 
System each postoffice is independent. The postmaster reports 
directly to the Department in Washington and settles his ac- 
counts there. Such an organization multiplies work in every 
way, and, in the language of the Postmaster General, “It is, in 
some respects, as if each private soldier in a great and grow- 
ing army, reported directly to the commanding general, re- 
ceived his orders from him, and had little other supervision 
except what was possible from army headquarters.” The Post- 
master General proposed to reform the abuses growing out of 
this system by gradually consolidating groups of neighboring 
postoffices, so as to make them stations of a central office, the 
postmaster in each becoming a clerk responsible to the post- 
master at that office. It is a plan which has long been in suc- 
cessful operation, and under it Cambridge, in Massachusetts, a 
city ef more than seventy thousand people, has been for twenty 
years a station of the Boston Postoffice, and in charge of a 
clerk. This change not only increased the efficiency of the de- 
partment, but it afforded a means of extending the provisions 
of the Civil Service Reform taw to the postal service, and of 
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taking from the control of the politicians the largest body of 
offices that are still distributed as spoils. It was this result 
that aroused the Congress of the United States. Senators re- 
fused to permit this patronage to pass from their control, and 
though the Postmaster-General only asked Congress to make 
the appropriation for the salaries of postmasters available, ale 
for the payment of clerks, and although he offered, if this was 
granted, to do the work for $500,000 less than the appropria- 
tion asked, Congress turned a deaf ear to his request, and at a 
time when expenditure exceeds revenue, and every saving is 
important, not only kept for their own use the offices created 
for the benefit of the people, but charged the people half a 
million dollars for doing so, money which virtually is taken by 
them, since it is the price of letting them control the appoint- 
ment of postmasters for their own political benefit. 

Congress not only refused the request of the Postmaster- 
General, but by an amendment of the appropriation bill foroade 
any further consolidation of these offices except within narrow 
limits, and ordered the re-establishment of separate offices in 
Some cases where consolidation had taken place. The urgent 
demand of the citizens secured the exception of Cambridge from 
this amendment, and Towson, in Maryland, is also expected 
for reasons which do not appear in the law. This pernicious 
amendment is the only change in existing law “of general(in- 
terest” made by the Congress of the United States at its last 
session. Let us hope that this is not the calm which precedes 
a legislative storm. 

I proceed now to consider the legislation of the several 
States, and first in order come those acts which would be found 
in any digest under the heading of 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


The Legislature of Louisiana has made a new departure in 
submitting to the electors a proposition for a constitutional con- 
vention, called to frame a new constitution for the State, but 
without power to change the existing constitution so as to affect 
or impair the bonded indebtedness of the State, or of any 
municipal, parochial or levee corporation thereof; or to shorten 
or terminate before the year 1900, the tenure of any existing 
State, parochial or municipal office, except by abolishing this 
office, or to make any change in the present rate of taxation, 
the present seat of government, or the law relating to the levee 
system of the Siate. 

At first blush it seems as if the Legislature by this act ex- 
pressed very frankly to its constituents a want of confidence in 
their ability to frame their own system of government. It is 
clear, upon reflection, that the act gives the voters an oppor- 
tunity to express their satisfaction with certain parts of their 
ecnstitution, and to select representatives charged with the 
duty of changing only those provisions which have proved un- 
satisfactory. It may be doubted whether the first limitation 
on the authority of the convention is necessary, since a State 
can no more impair the obligation of contracts by constitutional 
amendments than by statute, but it certainly must often be de- 
sirable to have the constitution largely revised without opening 
for fresh discussion questions which have long been settled to 
the entire satisfaction of the State. 

The Legislature of Ohio expresses its distrust of other rep- 
resentatives chosen by the people in a more unequivocal way, 
since in a resolution recommending a constitutional convention, 
it provides that it shall not sit more than ninety days, a limita- 
tion upon which much might be said, and which may lead to 
singular consequences. 

In Virginia provision is made for a convention with unlim- 
ited powers; in other States single amendments are proposed 
which can more properly be alluded to under the subjects to 
which they relate. 

In Utah the right of eminent domain is pushed to a some- 
what novel extent by an act which declares that the “cultivation 
and irrigation of the soil, the production and reduction of ores 
are of vital necessity—are pursuits in which all are interested, 
and from which all derive a benefit; and the use and applica- 
tion of the unappropriated waters of the natural streams and 
water courses of the State°to the generation of electrical force 
or energy to be employed in industrial pursuits, are of great 
public benefit and utility; so irrigation of land, the mining, 
milling, molting and other reduction of ores and such use and 
application of such waters for the generation of electrical power 
to be applied as aforesaid, are hereby declared to be for the 


public use, and the right of eminent domain may be exercised 
in behalf thereof.” 


This act provides that any person or corporation engaged 
in either business named, may acquire the lands of another, 
and provides for the assessment of damages by commissioners 
appointed by the court without appeal to a jury. The statute 
is in some respects within the principle of the decisions which 
upheld the mill acts in New England and elsewhere, but if this 
also is sustained the definition of public use will be susceptible 
of indefinite expansion. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Questions connected with the government of our great cities 
have occupied, recently, a large share of public attention. We 
have begun to realize that the prosperity of the country depends 
in no small part upon good city government, and that we are 
far behind other nations in this matter. To some of us it has, 
perhaps, occurred that we may wisely postpone all thought of 
governing Hawaii or Cuba, or any territory for which we are 
not now responsible, until we are sure that we can govern New 
York, Chicago, New Orleans and other great aggregations of 
men. 
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Those who have studied these questions have substant 
agreed that the best government is likely to be secured by giy. 
ing the chief executive of the city greater power, and making 
him clearly responsible for results, by vesting in him the right 
of appointment and removal, and taking from the City Couney} 
all voice, either in the selection or confirmation of city o 
by applying the principles of civil service reform ‘wherever prag. 
ticable, by having only one legislative body whose members 
shall not all be elected, by making municipal elections less fre. 
quent, and by holding them at a time as far as possible re. 
moved from State and national elections. There seems to be no 
good reason why citizens of the same State should live under 
different systems of municipal government because they |Jiys 
in different towns, or why the Legislature of a State should not 
deal at once, and in the same way, with questions of the same 
kind arising in different localities. These questions have been 
discussed, for some years, all over the country, and we look with 
interest therefore, for the steps which have been taken towarg 
good municipal government by the Legislatures of the year. 

It may first be observed that, with a single exception, no 
Legislature has risen to the conception of a uniform charter for 
different municipalities, or has apparently reached any definite 
conclusion in regard to the distribution of municipal power, or 
upon any of the questions which have been suggested. 

South Carolina has passed a statute which provides a uni. 
form method of incorporating and governing towns with be. 
tween one thousand and five thousand inhabitants, and has in 
like manner provided for towns of smaller size. General statutes 
applying to all cities and towns authorize them also to build and 
operate waterworks and plants for electric lighting, to refund 
existing indebtedness, and to increase or diminish their corpor. 
ate limits. 

In Massachusetts, on the other hand, each city or town is 
treated as a separate problem, and is given a charter such as 
suits the taste of its representation for the time being. When- 
ever a town wishes to put in a system of water supply or to 
borrow money for that purpose a separate act is passed. Of 
four cities incorporated this year, two are given a City Counci) 
consisting of two chambers, the other two have only one. In 
one case the single body is called the Board of Aldermen, ané 
its members are elected for two years; in the other the single 
body is called the Common Council, and its members are elected 
for one. In one city the Mayor can suspend any officer, but 
cannot remove him unless, after public hearing, the board elect. 
ing or confirming such officer consents by a two-thirds vote. 
In another the Mayor may remove any persons appointed by 
him, but his action may be reviewed by any judge of the Su- 
perior Court. In a third the Mayor’s power of removal is ab- 
solute. In every other essential respect the charters granted 
to different cities vary widely, and the same want of any con- 
sistent plan or well-settled principle appears as well in the leg- 
islation of Virginia ané Georgia. 

We turn to Louisiana for the most conspicuous triumph of 
the year. New Orleans has freed itself from the curse of mis- 
rule which has so long checked its prosperity, and has secured 
from the Legislature of Louisiana an admirable charter, pre- 
pared by committee of the Citizens’ League, including among 
others the former president of this association, Hon. Thomas 
J. Semmes, and drawn on the approved lines of municipal re- 
form. The power is concentrated in the hands of the Mayor, 
who has the right to appoint and remove all heads of de- 
partments, while all the other officers of the city are appointed 
after competitive examination, according to the principles of 
civil service reform. The classified service not only includes 
every officer except the Mayor, the Councilmen and the heads 
of departments, but it extends to the laborers in the employ of 
the city. The whole system is placed under the charge of 2 
civil service commission, censisting of three members, no one 
of whom has held or been a candidate for any municipal office 
during four years before his appointment. They hold office fo 
twelve years, one going out every four years, and the first ap- 
pointments being made accordingly. The civil service features 
of the charter are largely drawn from the Illinois statute, with 
a few changes intended to make it more effective. 

The charter further provides that no franchise shall be 
granted unless the Mayor and the executive officers of the city 
approve the ordinance of the Common Council, and that all 
street railway franchises shall be sold to the person bidding 
the highest percentage of the gross income to be derived from 
the exercise of the franchise. The Legislature has supplemented 
its action in this matter by an act creating a drainage com- 
mission, and authorizing the borrowing of $5,000,000 for the 
purpose of providing an efficient system of drainage, and by an- 
other act creating a dock commission regulating wharfage, anéd 
making New Orleans practically a free port. These are very 
practical first fruits of good government, and an earnest of 
more to come. 

The officers chosen at the last election are among the best 
men of New Orleans, and the majority of the population is be- 
hind them. With such officers and such a charter New Orleans 
should enter on a new era, and become a model for us. We 
owe her much already, for her citizens, by their triumph ovér 
long-established and apparently deep-rooted abuses, have given 
us fresh proof that there is no community in the country which 
really prefers bad government, no city which cannot be re 
deemed, if its citizens are willing to do their duty. It is worth 
while to observe that the triumphant citizens owed none of 
their strength to the control of the offices, for these were helt 
by their opponents, nor was their zeal fed by the hope of offices 
to come, for their first step was to put all possible offices 
their control and under the rules of the Civil Service. 
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Under the head of municipal government perhaps attention 
should be called to the statute of New Jersey, which requires 
every city or department that does not insure the public build- 
ings under its control to provide an insurance fund of its own 
by annually setting aside from the appropriation for the depart- 
ment to which the buildings belong, 1 per cent. of their value, 

Utah allows Mayors to veto single items in an appropriation 
pill—a very useful power. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

Closely allied to reform in municipal government is the re- 
form of the Civil Service, and I have already spoken of what 
Louisiana has done in legislating for New Orleans. 

In Maryland an earnest effort was made to secure the 

passage of a law, but the Legislature disappointed the expecta- 
tions of reformers. It, however, has proposed an amendment 
to the State Constitution, which, if adopted, will place the merit 
system beyond the reach of hostile legislation. In that event 
we may expect in Maryland the same gratifying results that 
we have witnessed in New York, where, during the last year, 
the constitution has proved too strong for the spoilsmen, and 
has defeated very pertinacious and promising attempts to evade 
its prohibition. If, however, the amendment is defeated, we 
may reflect that with public sentiment against it, the law, if 
passed, would hardly have endured. Wherever the people have 
had an opportunity to speak, as in New York and Illinois, they 
have always favored the reform, and we may hope that Mary- 
land will prove no exception. In that case the Legislature, in 
evading its responsibility, will have done the cause of good gov- 
ernment a greater service than it could by any statute. Cer- 
tainly there is no State where reform is more imperatively de 
manded, where the battle has been better fooght, and where 
victory, if won, will be more thoroughly deserved. 
* In Utah the Legislature has passed a law applying to all 
cities of 12,000 inhabitants or more, which places the fire and 
police departments under civil service rules, and requires that 
the highest on the list, determined by competitive examination, 
shall always be appointed to Office, unless there is some good 
reason to the contrary. No Fire of Police Commissioner, and 
no officer of either department, is permitted to take any 
part in politics, and the lew forbids any attempts to influence 
the vote of any officer, and the levy and payment of any cop 
tribution for political purposes, or in order to make a present tr 
any officer of the department. 

In Massachusetts the mischievous law of that year, whicb 
gave any veteran a right to public office, irrespective of fitness, 
has been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, but 
the Legislature has endeavored to test the disposition of the 
coprt, and has passed a statute which permits the appointmen! 
of a veteran who has not passed the examination, and giver 
veterans who have passed under the rules an absolute pref- 
erence. The natural gallantry of the Massachusetts Legislature 
or the rising influence of the new woman has led to the inser- 
tion of a proviso that the act shall give the veterans no prefer- 
ence Over woman. 

Upon the whole, the year, with its enormous increase 
of the classified service by the orders of President Cleve- 
land, the triumph of constitutional reform in New York, and 
the acts to which allusion has been made, has been marked 
by remarkable progress. Reaction here and there is to te ex- 
pected, for reforms in this country or elsewhere do not move 
forward steadily, but progress toward their goal with halting 


steps. 
ELECTIONS. 


The proper regulation of elections is a subject of the first 
importance in every free government, and it has not been 
neglected by the legislatures of the year. 

In Virginia an act has been passed regulating primary elec- 
tions in a single county, which, if successful there, will perhaps 
be extended. It authorizes any political party to hold a primary 
election, and regulates the method in which it shall be held, 
and the votes printed, cast and counted, leaving the Iccal coun- 
ty committee to make any rules consistent with the act, and 
punishing severely violations of the act, fraudulent registration 
and bribery or attempt at bribery. 

The expense of this primary election is to be paid by the 
party, and the committee is authorized to raise the money either 
by voluntary subscription or by assessing it equitably against 
the candidates, it being expressly provided that no candidate 
failing to pay his assessment shall have his name printed on 
the ballot. A somewhat similar act relating to another county 
contains no provision for assessing candidates. 

The Australian ballot law is amended in various particulars, 
the most important being a requirement that, with the names of 
the Presidential electors, the names of the candidates for whom 
they are expected to vote shall be furnished to the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth. The names of the electors are to be 
grouped under the names of the candidates, and the voter may 
indicate his choice of electors by marking the names of the 
candidates. This provision, wherever it exists, will interfere 
with the plan proposed in some States, by which those who in 
the present campaign are dissatisfied with the platform and 
candidates of their party may assert their principles and 
nominate electors to represent them, leaving these electors, if 
chosen, to exercise their constitutional right of voting as they 
Please in the electoral college. It adopts the prevailing prac- 
tice at the expense of constitutional theory, and prevents the 
voter from casting his ballot in favor of an unpledged elector. 
Whatever its intent, it makes bolting more difficult. 

New Jersey has supplemented her registration law by 
Stringent provisions requiring registration by streets and 
houses in the larger cities. Among other provisions is one for 





the protection of candidates, which might well be extended for 
the benefit of other citizens. This makes it a misdemeanor to 
solicit from a candidate money or other property, or to urge 
him to purchase any ticket to a ball or other entertainment, 
with a proviso that this shall not apply to a request for a con- 
tribution from an authorized representative of the party nomi- 
nating him. The proviso is unfortunate, for the candidate is 
the one person who should not be allowed to contribute at all. 

Ohio has passed an excellent and very stringent law against 
corrupt practices, which forbids any candidate for Representa- 
tive in Congress, or any office created by the constitution or 
laws of the State, to contribute or promise for campaign pur- 
poses, directly or indirectly, more than $100 for any number of 
voters up to 5,000, $1.50 for each additional 100 voters between 
25,000 and 50,000, and nothing for any number of voters above 
the larger number. 

This makes $650 the maximum contribution which any can- 
didate can make. Returns of receipts and expenditures in 
great detail, with names, dates and amounts, are required from 
every candidate for nomination or election, and from every 
committee or person receiving or expending money or contract- 
ing obligations for a committee. No officer elected can receive 
his commission or enter upon his duties till his return has been 
made. Any violation of the statute, or any other act forbid- 
den by law, committed by the candidate or his agent, or any 
political committee or party or their agent, with his connivance 
or that of his agents, makes his election void, and proceedings 
to vacate his office on these grounds may be brought at any 
time during the incumbent’s term. Such proceedings are in 
every way made easy and are given precedence in the courts. 

The act provides that no one shall be excused from testify- 
ing to any violation of its provisions, and to meet the objection 
that a witness cannot be compelled to criminate himself, it 
adopts substantially the language of the act passed by Con- 
gress, February 11, 1898, and sustained by the Supreme Court 
in Brown v. Walker. Though lawyers before this decision 
might well have divided, as did the court, on the question 
whether a witness could be compelled to testify under this act, 
it is extremely fortunate that the court decided as it did. Were 
the law otherwise, offense like bribery, which are most danger- 
ous to the public, must go unpunished. Perhaps we may re- 
gard the decision as merely one illustration of the tendency to 
assert the public interest at the expense of private right. Salus 
populi suprema lex. 

Another statute amends the Australian act by providing 
that if the same candidate is named for an office by two nomi- 
nating bodies, the name shall be printed once, and the candi- 
date must choose on which list his name shall appear; if he 
fails to do so, it is printed on the list first presented. 

Utah has passed a similar law, forbidding every kind of 
electoral corruption and punishing both the giver and taker of 
a bribe. It goes further than the Ohio statute by making it a 
penal offense, punishable by fine and imprisonment, “to give, 
procure or offer any office, place or employment, and to promise 
or procure or endeavor to procure” either, in order to influence 
any voter. We therefore find Utah making that a crime with- 
out which we are told in our most highly civilized communities 
that political parties cannot exist and political campaigns can- 
not be fought. In this our youngest sister leads the way for 
us all, 

This act compels testimony by a provision like that of the 
Ohio statute, and expressly forbids any attempt by employers 
to intimidate or influence their workmen, naming and prohibit- 
ing in terms all the devices with which we have become fam 1 ar, 
such, for example, as notice that in case a particular candidate 
is elected the factory will close. Utah has also passed an Aus- 
tralian ballot act, which, however, pays its tribute to regularity 
in allowing the voter, by marking his party’s name, to vote 
for all the candidates. 

South Carolina has passed a careful registration law which 
enforces rather a higher educational test than usual, since it 
requires of the voter ability to read any section in the constitu- 
tion or “to explain” it when read to him by the registering of- 
ficers. This statute has not adopted the Australian law, but 
requires separate ballots and ballot-boxes for different candi- 
dates, a system which insures a slow if not a full vote. » 

After January 1, 1898, residence for a certain time in State, 
county and precinct, the ability to read and write any section 
of the constitution, or in the alternative proof that the appli- 
eant owns and has paid all taxes collectable during the year on 
property worth , is required. Whatever may be the intent 
and effect on certain voters of these provisions, it is difficult to 
say that they are not in themselves reasonable. 

Maryland has passed a new law to regulate registrations 
and elections, which contains elaborate provisions. 

Massachusetts has passed an act to prevent false registra- 
tion in ‘Boston, and another to regulate caucuses in that city, 
while a third amends the general caucus act so as to make it 
more effective. Another law provides for the use of a stamp by 
the voter in marking the ballot, and also for the eradual intro- 
duction of the McTammany voting machine, “whose inventor 
may be advised, in passing, never to slur the first syllable of 
his name if he wishes to avoid partisan misconception.” 

The legislature of Louisiana has passed a ballot act which 
applies the Australian system in its strictest and purest form 
to the city of New Orleans, and in a somewhat modified form 
to the country parishes, a concession apnvarently to the pr‘nciple 
of local option. This act, in prohibiting any person from as- 
sisting another in the preparation of his hal'ot, unless the voter 
is physically unable to do it himself, virtua"lv imnoces an edu- 
cational qualification under guise of an election regulation. In- 
centives to education, however, cannot injure any community. 
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Louisiana has also adopted a stringent registration law, 
which will. make fraudulent registration nearly impossible. 
Upon the whole, we may congratulate ourselves that the peo- 
ple of this country are determined that their will shall not be 
defeated by any fraudulent device. 


EDUCATION. 

It is said that every community has as good a government 
as it deserves, and the success of popular government must, in 
the long run, depend on education. The barbarians that over- 
threw Babylon and Rome came from without. The dangers to 
our own civilization comes from barbarians within, and the 
ignorant discontented classes which exist in every State. It is 
natural, therefore, to inquire next what our legislatures have 
done for education, and it is pleasant to find that it has not 
been neglected. 

Kentucky provides for a very careful examination of teach- 
ers under a system which commits the preparation of the 
questions to the State Board of Education, and guards very 
carefully against any possible collusion between examiners and 
applicants. Among other required subjects are physiology and 
hygiene, including “the effects of alcoholic drinks and narcotics 
on the human system.” Owing to the persistent efforts of tem- 
perance reformers, instruction is now required in many States, 
including this year Mississippi and South Carolina, but many 
of the most highly educated physicians doubt the effect of the 
instruction given or the wisdom of the requirement. 

The legislature of Kentucky has also passed an act requir- 
ing every parent or person in charge of a child between 7 and 
14 years old to send such child to school for at least eight con- 
secutive weeks every year, with certain exceptions, including 
among others the inability of the parent from poverty to clothe 
the child properly, a case for which, however, some public pro- 
vision should be made, as in such cases education is peculiarly 
important. 

A further concession is made to education by the act which 
forbids the managers of any turnpike road to charge any toll 
against the scholars on their way to school, an immunity which 
they share with ministers onsduty, persons going to and from 
church, and, lastly, with funeral processions. 

New Jersey has taken an important step by providing a 
system through which teachers who consent can contribute 1 
per cent. of their monthly salary to a fund, and on retirement 
after a certain period of service receive a pension out of the 
fund so created. A practical provision for the highest edu-a- 
tion is found in the act which permits the authorities of cer- 
tain cities to purchase lands and erect buildings for a library, 
reading-room, art gallery and museum. 

Ohio also creates a pension fund for teachers in certain 
cities by providing for a similar deduction from their salaries, 
and placing the fund thus created under the control of seven 
trustees, to wit, the Superintendent of Schools, three elected Dy 
the teachers, and three by the Board of Education. Another act 
adds to the qualification of common school teachers a knowl- 
edge of civil government, which requirement is found in 
statutes passed this year by Mississippi and South Carolina. 
We have begun to realize that a knowledge of civic duty may 
be taught, and is not necessarily born in every American citi- 
zen. Another statute deals with the question of school books, 
and provides that they shall be selected and the prices at 
which they may be sold shall be fixed by a board consist'ng of 
the Governor, Secretary of State and Commissioner of Schools. 
The publisher must accept the price fixed or h's books cannot 
be bought. Text-bovks once adopted by a Board of Educa- 
tion cannot be changed for five years, unless three-fourths of 
the board agree, and the law provides that these boards sha'l 
buy the books and sell them to the public at a limited advance 
upon the cost, but with power in proper cases to make no 
charge. This is intended to secure good and cheap books for 
scholars and to guard against the evil of constant changes se- 
cured by the importunity of publishers. 

Utah deals with this subject most liberally. The University 
of Utah is made the highest branch of public education in the 
State, and its courses must be so arranged as to supplement 
and continue the instruction of the schools, and to afford a 
complete and thorough education in arts, science and literature, 
and in such professional branches as may be included in the 
curriculum. Instruction in the preparatory, normal and uni- 
versity courses is made free to actual residents of Utah, except 
that an annual entrance fee of $10 to residents and $50 to 
non-residents may be required, and a reasonable charge may be 
made fer teaching in studies not pursued in the regular course. 
— — free scholarships are established in the Normal 

chool. 

The rich are tempted to liberality by provisions that the 
donors of certain gifts to found professorships, lectureships or 
scholarships, may name them and appoint the first incumbent, 
while larger benefactions entitle the donor to prescribe how in- 
cumbent shall be named forever. The authority is reserved, 
however, to reject nominations and to remove any incumbent 
for cause, with a gallantry, perhaps to be expected from Utah, 
which has been especially favored by the gentler sex; the 
schools and university are open to women on equal terms with 
men, and female teachers of any grade receive for like service 
the same pay as men of the same grade. 

The State makes further provision to the cause of education 
by an act which provides for the establishment of free public 
libraries, in all the cities and towns, and the levying of a tax 
for their support. 

Mississippi creates a State Board of Examiners to prepare 
questions and superintend the examinations of all who seek 
appointment as teachers and superintendents of schools, 

South Carolina provides a system of free schools under a 
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State Superintendent and a Board of Education, empowered to 
prescribe rules for the government of the schools and the ex. 
amination of the teachers, to define courses of study and select 
text-books, and also, as in Ohio, to deal with publishers. “The 
Colored Normal Industrial Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege” is founded for the higher education of colored youth. [ft 
receives all the property of Claflin College and an endowment of 
,000 a year for five years, to be spent on buildings, and tp 
this are added, as an aid in erecting them, forty able-bodied 
convicts, who are to be transported and maintained without ex. 
pense to the college and returned after the buildings are done, 
Massachusetts provides fifty free scholarships in the Insti- 
tute of Technology at Boston, and as many in the Polytechnic 
Institution at Worcester, and Maryland gives free text-books 
in all public schools at an expense of $150,000 annually. Such 
is the legislative contribution of the year to the cause of edu- 


cation. 
LABOR LEGISLATION. 

There are few legislators now who do not regard the @ater. 
ests of labor, and the statute books are full of legislation in its 
interests, real or supposed. 

New Jersey requires every corporation or establishment 
engaged in manufacturing, mining, quarrying or lumbering to 
pay its employees at least once in two weeks, each payment 
to be of all wages due to within twelve days. All contracts for 
other payments, except at shorter intervals, are declared void. 

Maryland makes a similar provision, restricted, however, to 
laborers employed by coal mining corporations in Allegany 
County, and Massachusetts compels persons engaged in manu- 
facturing and employing twenty-five persons to make weekly 
payments and forbids any special contract to the contrary. In 
Utah the wages of employees for one year are preferred in 
case of the employer's insolvency. 

Uhio provides that all persons using wheels or belts madé 
of or covered with emery must furnish blowers, which will carry 
the dust away from the operatives to proper receptacles or 
the open air. Massachusetts provides that no traversing car- 
riage of any self-acting mule shal] travel within twelve inches 
of any pillar in factories hereafter built. 

Maryland prohibits any employer of four or more persons 
from using coal oil or any inflammable compound in any shop 
or factory, and also requires fire-escapes. 

Utah secures the safety of coal miners by requ'ring a quar- 
terly inspection of the mine, safety appliances and proper con- 
struction, and prohibits the employment of any woman or any 
child less than 14 years old in any mine or smelter. Eight 
hours also is made the period of employment in underground 
mines, and in smelters and reduction works. 

The arbitration of labor questions is the subject of legisla- 
tion in Ohio and Utah. The first extends the provisions of its 
statute to cases where several employers on one side are op- 
posed to aggregation of their employees on the other. and di- 
rects the Board of Arbitration to investigate and publish a re- 
port, assigning the blame at the request of either party, if 
neither a settlement nor arbitration is had by reason of the 
other party’s opposition. Utah creates a Board of Arbitration 
consisting of one employer, one employee, and a third person 
who is neither, provides for an investigation of and report on 
labor questions, and makes the decision binding on parties who 
join in requesting action or appear before the board until either 
party has given the other notice of his intention not to be 
bound and for ninety days thereafter. 

This State also makes the blacklisting of any employee, 
whether discharged or leaving voluntarily, a felony, punishable 
by imprisonment and fine. 

Georgia makes any contract between master and servant 
void which exempts the former from lability for negligence. 

In Utah “fellow servants” are defined as persons in the 
service of the same employer not entrusted with authority or 
control over others and belonging to the same grade of service, 
when working together at the same time and place to a com- 
mon purpose, but persons engaged in different departments of 
the employer’s service are not to be so regarded. This is inte- 
ligible and not unreasonable. 

Mississippi adopts the same rule and gives the employee 
the same right to recover as any other person, not only where 
the injury results from the negligence of a person charged with 
duty of control, but when it results from the negligence of 4 
fellow servant engaged in another department of labor or on 
another piece of work, or in case of a railroad on a different 
train of cars. The law further provides that knowledge by th 
injured party of the unsafe or defective character or condition 
of any machinery, ways or appliances shall not affect his right 
to recover, except in case of engineers or conductors in charge 
of unsafe cars or engines voluntarily operated by them. 

Mississippi contributes, however, what seems a novelty in 
legislation by an act which provides that where death occurs 
from negligence under such circumstances that the deceased, if 
he had survived, could have recovered damages for the injury. 
the fact of instantaneous death shall be no bar, and an action 
for such damages may be brought by “the widow for the death 
of her husband or by the husband for the death of his wife, 
or by a parent for the death of a child, or by a child for the 
death of a parent,” or by brother or sister for the death 
brother or sister, or all parties interested may join in the sult, 
and there shall be but one suit for the same death, which shall 
enure to the benefit of all parties concerned, but the determina- 
tion of such suit shall not bar another action unless it is decided 
upon its merits. In such action the party or parties shall re- 
cover such damages as the jury may assess, “taking into con- 
sideration all damages of every kind to the decedent and 
damages of every kind to any and all parties interested in the 
suit.” 
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These various plaintiffs do not, however, necessarily profit 
py the victory. The act provides that no part of the sum re- 
covered shall go to the creditors of the deceased, and prescribes 
rules for the distribution of the damages, if the deceased leave 
husband, wife or children, go wholly to them, although many 
other relatives may have joined in the suit and help to inflate 
the verdict. To these plaintiffs is applied the rule which Con- 

adopted in distributing the Alabama award, where in- 
rs whose claims were paid were not allowed to receive 
their money. Only in case the deceased leave none of the rela- 
tives named can the legal representatives of the deceased sue, 
or the creditors profit by the recovery. No counsel, who has 
ever defended a suit for damages, can regard such legislation 
without shuddering at the possibilities which it entails. The 
descent of a large family, after an accident in Mississippi, must 
resemble the foray of a Highland clan a century or two ago, 
and be equally disastrous to its victims. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 

While, as a rule, the legislatures are adding to the burdens 
and responsibilities of manufacturers, they occasionally do 
something to help them, and it is interesting to compare the 
legislation of Massachusetts and Mississippi, for it indicates 
@ movement now in active progress. 

Massachusetts authorizes one of its largest manufacturing 
corporations to manufacture, buy and sell cotton, or any other 
fibre or their products anywhere in the United States, and to 
invest its capital in or out of the State. 

Mississippi, perhaps, by way of amends for the statute just 
referred to, offers immunity from all taxation for ten years 
on all permanent factories or plants established before January 
1, 1896, for either of a great variety of purposes. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether this benefit can offset the risk of injur- 
ing an employee in Mississippi. 

Every one familiar with the subject knows that the ad- 
yantages which the South offers, especially the present ab- 
sence of burdensome legislation in the supposed interest of 
labor, are tempting manufacturers to migrate, and the sub- 
ject invites longer consideration than is possible in this address. 


TRUSTS AND CORPORATIONS. 


The feeling, now so rife in this country, against great ag- 
gregations of capital, and perhaps not wholly unjustified, finds 
expression in many statutes. 

Mississippi leads with a drastic statute, which allows the 
producer or owner of any commodity whose cost or price is af- 
fected by “any unlawful trust or combine,” to recover the sum 
of $500 and all actual damages in a suit against any part of 
the “combine,” or any of its attorneys, officers or agents, 
whether or not al] the parties to the trust are known, and 
whether or not it was made or exists in Mississippi. This 
remedy is extended to any person if cost or price of his labor 
is injured by any such combination. In any such action, evi- 
dence that the combination intended to affect cost or price is 
mage conclusive evidence that it was effected, and the same 
penalty and damages may be recovered from any railroad, 
transportation, telegraph or telephone company, which is a 
party to such trust or by reason of it refuse to transmit any 
message or commodity from one place in the State to another. 
We need not even consider what questions of fact might be 
submitted to a jury in a suit under this statute, in order to 
reach the conclusion that many lawyers and other gentlemen 
of high respectability will find it safer not to visit Mississippl. 

Utah, by a statute drawn on more usual lines, prohibits any 
combination of persons to control or affect the price of profes- 
sional services or any commodities, prescribes a penalty of fine, 
imprisonment, or both, for any violation of the act, makes any 
person violating it liable to any injured party for the damages 
— and makes all contracts void which contravene the 

W. 

With these absolute prohibitions, which have been found in 
practice easy to enact but difficult to enforce, may perhaps be 
associated conveniently another class of statutes intended to 
regulate, as far as possible in the interest of the public, the 
gteat transportation and other like corporations. 

Kentucky requires every corporation or person running a 
railroad more than five miles long to run at least one passenger 
train each way every day but Sunday. 
duct of its affairs and who are in most cases responsible for the 

New Jersey provides for the abolition of all crossings by a 
highway and railroad at grade in certain cities upon terms more 
liberal to the railroad corporation than have been imposed in 
some other States. The court must first hear the application, 
which may be made either by the city or the railroad company, 
and if satisfied that the change is proper and feasible, without 
Unreasonable expense, may appoint a commission to report a 
vlan with full details, which the court may alter or reject. Of 
the expense, the city is required to pay so much as arises from 
changes in pipes, sewers, the grade or location of streets, or any- 
thing done to them outside the railroad location, and also all 
claims for damages caused thereby, and the railroad company 
pays the rest. 

Ohio requires interlocking switches wherever an electric 
street railway crosses a steam railroad, or else a full stop before 
the crossing, and forbids the construction of any future cross- 
ing without such a switch. Another act requires railroad cor- 
Porations to gradually equip all passenger cars with portable 
chemical fire extinguishers. 

Mississippi, perhaps by way of further encouragement to 
manufacturers, provides that the railroad commissioners may 
bermit manufacturers to connect tracks built by them with rall- 
Toads, and forbids the railroad companies to sever the connec- 





tion while the business continues and the regulation; of the com- 
pany as to safety are observed. 

Another act allows two railroad campanies to run trains at 
a crossing without stopping, if interlocking switches or other 
safety devices satisfactory to the railroad commissionerg are 
established. 

South Carolina authorizes its railroad commissioners to re- 
quire connecting roads to so run their trains that connections 
shall be close, if th'n can reasonably be done. The legislature has 
also fixed passenge* rates, has ordered first and second class 
tickets, has requirea railroad companies to pay the charges of 
all previous carriers on freight delivered to them, whenever they 
can be collected from the consignee and do not exceed ‘half the 
value of the freight, and has forbidden all discrimination be- 
tween carriers at common junction points and all failure to af- 
ford equal facilities to all. The act provides that any consignor 
may designate the route by which his freight shall be shipped, 
and that the routing shall not be varied. The penalties for any 
infraction of these provisions are sufficiently severe. 

New Jersey requires every street corporation seeking a loca- 
tion to file in the proper municipal office a full description of the 
route, showing the location of the poles, conduits and tracks, 
and provides for public hearing before the location is granted, 
adding the salutary conditions that this shall not be done with- 
out the consent of the persons owning at least half the land 
abutting on the route taken by linear feet. It also provides 
that street railways shall not carry freight or express matter, 
except their own supplies, unless heretofore engaged in so doing. 
Massachusetts, on the other hand, in several cases, authorizes 
such corporations to carry freight. 

These statutes touch a very important question. On the one 
hand the railroad corporations pay for their locations and are 
subject to severe provisions fixing the character of the service 
and accommodation which they must furnish and the precau- 
tions which they must take to insure safety. All over the coun- 
try they are being compelled at very great expense to discon- 
tinue crossings at grade. The street railway, on the other hand, 
has its location given to it in most cases, the whole line is a 
grade crossing, it is free from the requirements imposed on its 
rivals, it supplies no stations and comes nearer to its passengers’ 
destinations at both ends of his journey than is possible for the 
locomotive. The street railway, moreover, is reaching out until 
in some States it is possible almost to cross the State in a street 
car. 

If now the latter corporations are permitted to carry freight, 
express matter and mails as well as passengers, the effect on 
the earnings of the railroad corporations is likely to be serious, 
and as the street railways, with freight as well as passengers, 
will occupy more and more fully the public highway, cities and 
towns will be obliged to build for ordinary traffic new streets 
in place of those which they have given to the stree: railway 
corporations. The opposing interests will doubtless engage soon 
in many legislative battles, and finally when experience has de- 
termined which system best serves the public the contest will 
end, and the railroad corporations may find the value of their 
franchise much diminished without receiving any compensation. 

Massachusetts has made a new departure from her previous 
practice by incorporating the Massachusetts Pipe Line Com- 
pany, with authority to lay its pipe all through the State, and 
to supply fuel and illuminating gas to cities and towns and gas 
companies, and also to acquire the works and distributing sys- 
tem of any person or corporation engaged in selling gas, and 
continue its business. The statute fixed the price at which its 
gas must be sold. This charter has in it great possibilities for 
good or evil. 

Maryland has fixed the maximum charge for telephone ser- 
vice between any two cities, towns or villages in the State, the 
rate varying with the distance, and enacts that the steam heat- 
ing law shall not apply to trains carrying passengers to partici- 
pate in the ceremonies attending in the inauguration of the 
President. Why they should be treated as outlaws and left at 
the mercy of the car stove is not explained. 

Georgia provides that a bank whose capital is impaired must 
at once make it good by transfer from its surplus or undivided 
profits, or, if these are not sufficient, by assessing its share- 
holders. Another act provides that circulating notes shall be 
issued to any bank which deposits with the Treasurer of the 
State bonds of the United States or of Georgia in double the 
amount of the notes issued. The currency of a State bank thus 
assured should be of unquestionable value, and acts like those 
may help us to deal with the problem of our currency. 

Before leaving the subject of corporations, attention should 
be called to the very careful revision made in New Jersey of 
its general corporation law, to a similar act in South Carolina, 
and to a statute in Massachusetts, which extends the law af- 
fecting the liability of the officers and stockholders in Massachu- 
setts corporations to the officers and stockholders of foreign 
corporations hereafter establishing a place of business in that 
State. The public, by bitter experience, is beginning to realize 
the disadvantages of letting men who propose to do business in 
one State incorporate under the laws of another, a practice 
which has proved most useful to fraudulent promoters. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF RAILWAY AND OTHER COR- 
PORATIONS. 

This is the statute of Kentucky “to provide for the reor- 
ganization of railroad and bridge companies,” which is, unless 
I am mistaken, the first attempt to deal with a subject of great 
public importance by legislation. 

This act, in substance, provides that when a corporation be- 
longing to the classes named is insolvent and in the hands of a 
court under proceedings to enforce any mortgage or for the 
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payment of debts “the holders of a majority of any class of se- 
curities issued by such company, or any class of creditors,”” may 
prepare and submit to the court a plan of reorganization, which 
shall provide, first, for the payment of taxes and of all debts for 
labor, materials and supplies entitled to a lien, next, for the 
payment or assumption of debts secured by a lien prior to that 
of the creditors proposing the plan, and last, for the issue of new 
securities and their distribution among security holders of the 
class to which the proposers belong, and those holding subor- 
dinate claims, in such a manner as shall regard their relative 
rights. 

When such a plan is proposed the court is directed to give 
notice, the creditors are allowed to file objections, and upon a 
hearing the court may approve, amend or reject the plan. If it 
is finally approved by the court, and receives the assent of per- 
sons holding three-fourths of the claims belonging to the class 
proposing it, and a like proportion of the classes holding subor- 
dinate claims; the court is directed to declare the plan adopted 
and provide for its execution. 

If no such plan is proposed the court may order a sale, and 
if security holders buy, they may pay in part by surrendering 
their securities as the court may order. In that case all holders 
of securities belonging to the same class as the purchasers are 
given the same rights as the purchasers, and the latter, before 
adopting any article of incorporation or transferring the prop- 
erty to any corporation, are required to present a plan of re- 
organization with substantially the provisions as already stated, 
and to secure its approval by the court. 


This legislation is well worthy of careful consideration as a 
step in the right direction, for it enables the court to protect 
the interests of investors by making every reorganization the 
subject of judicial investigation and securing for every interest 
a hearing. That its importance may be understood, let me for a 
moment call your attention to the existing practice of which 
the country has had a bitter experience within the last few 
years. 

The great railroad systems of this country have been built 
up and equipped with borrowed capital. Their bonds, as a rule, 
were issued for money, and to those who held them early in 
1893, represented an investment of often more than their face 
value. The shares of these railroads on the other hand had 
frequently been issued without payment. Sometimes they were 
given as a bonus to persons who subscribed for the bonds. Very 
often the parent company organized subordinate corporations 
for the purpose of building branches, borrowed the money to 
build and equip them by issuing the bonds of these corporations, 
and kept the stock without paying for it in order to control the 
branches thus built. In this way the money of creditors was 
invested and the control of the property was retained by the 
debtors. In order to protect these creditors the most skillful 
lawyers in the country have been engaged to draw mortgage 
deeds and other contracts with careful and explicit provisions, 
defining the right and remedies of creditors in case of the 
debtor’s inability to pay its debt, authorizing them through 
their trustee to take immediate possession and control of the 
mortgaged property and receive its income, and providing fur- 
ther for speedy foreclosure and sale. Where a great system of 
railroads has been built up by contracts between independent 
companies, sometimes in the form of leases and sometimes of 
traffic agreements whereby one corporation has surrendered to 
the other the entire control of its property and business in 
consideration of certain specified payments, the contracts have 
been carefully guarded so that upon a failure by the corporation 
in control to make these payments or to observe the stipula- 
tions of the agreement, the other should be able immediately to 
recover possession of its property. These contracts have been 
shown and their provisions carefully explained to investors 
when securities were offered to them for sale, and the reputation 
of the counsel employed has offered them a guaranty that they 
could rely upon the rights thus apparently secured. It would 
be impossible for any lawyer in this body to draw instruments 
which were clearer or more carefully guarded than many 
of these agreements. 

The last three years have shown us that these contracts can- 
not be enforced in the courts; that the rights which they are in- 
tended to secure are not recognized, and that for all practical 
purposes the creditor is at the mercy of the debtor and obliged 
to accept substantially such terms as the debtor chooses to offer. 
As matters now stand, counsel must advise their clients that 
they can draw no instrument of this character with the least 
assurance that its provisions will be respected. Let us see if 
this statement is not critically accurate. 

When a great corporation fails the catastrophe affects espe- 
cially two classes of persons. One is a small body of men, the 
managers of the property, who have been charged with the con- 
result. These men, though often to a limited extent owners, are, 
as managers, the agents of the owners. The other is a large 
body of security holders, the real owners of the property, scat- 
tered all over the country and often over Europe as well, who 
have relied upon their contracts, who know nothing of the cor- 
poration’s condition, nothing of each other, and who, confused 
by the disaster, are inevitably slow to act. Many of them are 
persons of small means, of little business experience, and natur- 
ally suspicious or timid. They are represented nominally by a 
trustee, either a trust company or some person often closely 
connected with the debtor corporation, and friendly to its inter- 
ests, but this trustee, while clothed with authority, is protected 
by the trust indenture, so that he is not compelled to act unless 
requested by a certain portion of the bondholders, and amply 
secured against loss. Before the creditors, therefore, can act 
for the protection of their interests there must be time for or- 








ganization. The holders of the bonds must be discovered, repre. 
sentatives must be selected, funds must be provided, and tha 
situation must be carefully studied. 

The failure of the railroad company finds the managers unjt- 
ed and fully prepared for the emergency which they inevitably 
have foreseen, while it finds the creditors scattered, ignorant 
frightened and entirely unready to act. What has happened in 
practice? We have seen the managers, while stoutly denying yp 
to the last moment that any such step wat contemplated, or 
that the property was in any way embarrassed, secretly prepare 
a ‘bill in equity and without notice to any one interested file jt 
in thé courts of the United States, asking for the appointment 
of receivers. 

These bills have not been brought by trustees to foreclose 
any mortgage, for no default has occurred. Tne plaintiffs have 
been persons claiming to be stockholders or bonaholders of the 
railroads or some of them that compose the so-cuiled “system,” 
which has been created and is held together by tue contracts of 
the insolvent company. As a matter of fact, Im every case the 
proceedings have been conclusive. The managers of the ingol- 
vent company have controlled both sides of the aitigation; the 
plaintiff and defendant have been in legal effect. tne same per. 
son, and that person the debtor company. The wills have aj. 
leged that this company is unable to meet its obhgations, and 
that there is, therefore, danger that parties will act upon their 
legal or equitable rights that lessors and mortgagees will enter 
for breach of condition, that railroads operated un2Zer t: affic con- 
tracts will be claimed by their owners, and that thus the systen, 
will be disintegrated and the insolvent company suffer; in a 
word, that the contingency contemplated in mortgage, lease and 
traflic contract is abuut to occur, and that the parties propose to 
exercise the rights which by the express contract of the insol- 
vent ccmpany are secured to them in that very event. Upon 
this allegation the plaintiffs ask the courts, in the interest of 
the debtor, to deprive the creditors of these rights, or at least to 
restrain the creditors from exercising them. In brief, the repre- 
sentatives of the debtor ask that to preserve for it property to 
which confessedly it is not entitled, the creditors be deprived of 
that to which they are entitled. The receivership is not sought 
as incident to other relief, but is the ultimate object of the suit. 

Surely this is hardly a prayer entitled to much consideratioa 
in a court of equity. No statute passed by Congress or any 
State Legislature to accomplish this result would be sustainej 
for a moment. 


To disguise the naked effrontery of this position the bills 
have generally alleged that the public interest will suffer from 
the disintegration of the system, but if the public interest did 
not prevent the making of the contracts it should not prevent 
their enforcement, even if it were possible under the constitution 
for courts to take private rights for any such shadowy public 
use and without any compensation. Practically, however, it 
may be doubted if there is any foundation for this claim, which 
certainly has never been established after argument for no op- 
portunity to iitigate it has been given. Where it is the interest 
of every one concerned that the railroad should be run and made 
to earn as much as is possible, there is little danger that the 
public will suffer from an interruption of service. Connecting 
roads under different management are operated harmoniously 
ell over the country, and there is no good reason why the same 
result should not follow even where the connecting roads were 
once united by a lease or traffic contract. 

If, however, we were to admit what has never been decided 
after full argument, that such a suit can be maintained—if we 
conceded that the crisis makes some action by the court expe- 
dient; that though the various parties are entitled to their 
rights, it is necessary that these should be asserted decently and 
in order, and so as to avoid the confusion which might follow 
the failure of the great corporation; what is the remedy pro- 
posed? The court is asked for the protection of all concerned to 
take the property into its charge and secure to every one his 
rights, and the method prcposed is the appointment of receiv- 
ers, not only of the insolvent corporation’s property, but of prop- 
erty belonging to various other companies bound to it by con- 
tracts which it cannot perform. 

The selection of these officers is a matter of the deepest con- 
cern to a great many persons. They are to be the trustees for 
the time being of many different and often conflicting inter- 
ests, and bound to hold the scales with absolute justice between 
them. They are to be, in the graphic language of the decisions, 
“the eyes,” “the ears,” “the hands” of the court, and as abso- 
lutely without interest in any of the questions which will con- 
front them as the court itself. They should be men of the high- 
est character and ability, and as impartial as the lot of human- 
ity will permit. 

There should not be in the choice of such officers any undue 
haste. A restraining order will hold everything until after 
notice and hearing, leaving the property meanwhile to be man- 
aged by its officers as before. A temporary receiver, if abso- 
lutely necessary, can be appointed like the marshal in bank- 
ruptcy cases, but there can be no reason why the creditors, who 
become by the debtor’s failure the virtual owners of the prop- 
erty, should not be heard in the choice of their trustees. Every 
bankrupt and insolvent law that we have known has left the 
choice of assignees to the creditors, and the reason for this rule 
applies equally in the case we are considering. 

The salutary rule of equity has been that, whoever else was 
selected the former managers of the property, the representa- 
tives of the debtor must be made receivers. In the case of 4 
railroad company there is special reason for this, for these mer 
are inevitably interested, and have taken sides on the questions 
which they must determine. The men who have themselves 
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puilt up a great system, or have been identified in hope and feel- 
ing With those who have done so, naturally take pride in their 
work, and oppose any step which looks toward its disintegra- 
tion. Their own position in the railroad world depends on 
whether they control a system extending over thousands of 
miles or a single railroad which is one link in a chain. They 
and their associates have perhaps lucrative positions which they 
do not wish to lose. They are in every way deeply interested 
parties. Having filed a bill for the express purpose of prevent- 
ing any assertion of legal rights which would dismember the 
property in their charge, is it possible that when they find this 
pill entertained and themselves appointed receivers they will 
not feel themselves charged by the court with the duty of re- 
sisting all who would claim such rights? Such men of all others 
must be disqualified to hold the scales between the conflicting 
interests which the court must protect. Nor is there any prac- 
tical reason for their selection. The receiver can employ them, 
as the corporation employed them, and thus get the benefit of 
their skill and experience. 


It would seem that the justice of these propositions was 
plain, and they are abundantly sustained by high authority. It 
is at least clear that in a matter of this supreme importance 
there is no room for secrecy, and that nothing should be deter- 
mined ex parte, 

The court should preserve its judicial position; it should 
hear and then decide. It should not determine without hearing 
that the allegations in the bill are true, and make an appoint- 
ment which cannot be recalled without embarrassment. 


Yet, with scarcely an exception, whenever a great railway 
company has passed into the control of the court, the creditors 
have first learned through the newspapers that with the knowl- 
edge of none but its immediate officers, and through collusive 
proceedings, in which they, in fact, represented both sides, they, 
or some of them, have been appointed receivers; and from that 
moment the court in determining the complicated questions 
which must arise in such a receivership is to see and hear with 
the eyes and ears of a party to the controversy. Managers 
whose discharge by the stockholders was imminent, have thus 
been continued in control of the property, and even when it be- 
came apparent that the original bill was likely to fail and the 
appointment of receivers in suits to foreclose has been sought, 
the same secrecy has surrounded the application and the great- 
est pains have been taken to see that the interested parties had 
no notice and no opportunity to be heard, in order that the same 
receivers might be retained in office with a new and better title. 
The results of this first step are inevitable. The debtor, through 
its selected representative, becomes the agent and adviser of the 
court. No man in the least degree familiar with railroad 
methods is ignorant that in a railroad system the interests of 
the whole and of a part may be wholly divergent. The receivers 
must determine how expenses shall be divided between different 
lines, how business shall be routed, how rates shall be fixed, 
how branches can best be used to swell the earnings of the main 
line. They have it in their power to increase or diminish the 
earnings and expenses of any road. They can spend the income 
in repairs or improvements, and can so state accounts as to 
raise or depress the apparent value of its securities. Their ac- 
tion in matters of this sort is of vast importance to many men, 
but while in name they act as agents of the court, their action is 
not judicial. The court cannot hear and determine the questions 
which they must decide any better than it could direct the 
progress of a military campaign. After the receivers have act- 
ed, the mischief, in most cases, is done, and when creditors dis- 
cover at a later day what has happened, the usual course of 
judicial proceedings affords them no remedy. The receivers, 
therefore, are virtually and necessarily in irresponsible control 
of the property. If the representatives of a single interest, and 
that the interest of the insolvent debtor, are trusted with this 
power, what must be the consequences? A creditor interested 
only in a branch line naturally wishes to know what his security 
is worth. To whom shall he apply for information? He thinks 
that his property is manag: improperly. To whom shall he 
apply for redress? He wishes to establish the facts upon which 
to found some apr! zation to the court. How shall he obtain 
the evidence? The receivers are in possession of all the books 
and control all the witnesses. No employee dares to communi- 
cate any information if he thinks that his employers will ob- 
ject. No shipper wishes to antagonize men who can facilitate 
or injure his business. { | ual A 

Instead of approaching a trustee anxious to give him all 
possible information, and to respect all his rights, he deals 
with a party to the controversy, who, perhaps, tells him that 
he is acting for the whole system, and that the interests of the 
whole require an injury to his part. Instead of finding, as the 
officers of the court, men whose only object is to deal justly 
with all, and who have no personal interests, he finds men 
definitely committed to a policy and determined to carry it out. 

Many creditors have become dissatisfied with such repre- 
sentatives, and while in no way disputing their honesty, have 
felt it obviously improper that the same persons should rep- 
resent at the same time entirely diverse interests. Where the 
terms of a lease or traffic contract cannot be carried out a new 
agreement must be made or the owners must be restored to 
possession. If the first course is to be adopted, it is clear 
that the same persons cannot act for both sides in making 
the new agreement. If the latter, there can be no restoration 
of possession while the property is operated by receivers who 
control it in the interest of the defaulting debtor. The trustees 
of divisional mortgagees or lessors for these reasons have in 
many instances sought an independent control of their prop- 
erty. They have pointed to the letter of their contract, they 





have relied upon the clear justice of their claim, they have 
been encouraged by the assurances given by high authority 
that “while the court will continue to operate a division of the 
system until some application be made, yet the right of the 
lessor or mortgagee whose control is impaired to insist upon 
possession or foreclosure will be promptly recognized,” and the 
disruption of the system, if it comes, “will come from those 
who seek separation, and have a legal right to do so.” But in 
every case their application has been opposed by the receivers 
and their counsel. This shows the true position of receivers 
thus appointed. The officers of the court, “the eyes and 

of the court—in a repesentative capacity the court itself—have 
resisted the application of the court’s wards for the appoint- 
ment of a separate trustee to represent a distinct interest. As 
the official advisers of the court, they sit by its side on the 
bench, while at the same time they appear before it as parties. 

In many cases the organization of the debtor corporation 
has been kept alive at the expense of the creditors, through 
an allowance made for the purpose by the court out of funds 
in the hands of the receivers, so that the corporation is pro- 
vided with the means of resisting the enforcement of its con- 
tracts. Sometimes in the name of this corporation, through 
counsel nominally employed by it, sometimes directly and 
through their own counsel the receivers have resisted fore- 
closure proceedings, and every other attempt by creditors to 
assert their contract rights, which could lead to the disintegra- 
tion of the system. The result has been that the action of the 
courts in these suits, through receivers of their appointment, has 
resulted in a practical denial of justice. 

The debtor has been left in possession not only of its own 
property, but of other proporties to which its right has been 
forfeited, and has been enabled, from a position of apparent 
neutrality, and so of peculiar advantage, to prevent creditors 
from obtaining what their contracts gave them. The possi- 
bilities of delay in such cases are very great. Under the de- 
cisions a supersedeas bond may be given on an appeal from a 
decree of foreclosure without serious risk to the sureties; hence 
an appeal is always easy, and if the ingenuity of counsel can 
detect a flaw in the proceedings, another postponement is se- 
cured. In a word, the court, through it officers, holds the 
creditor at bay until he is ready to compromise his rights. 


The result is that after a long and expensive contest tLe 
self-constituted reorganization committee appears and bond- 
holders are offered their choice between a contest conducted 
at great disadvantage and expense and the acceptance 
of such terms as may be offered. While, in theory, 
they need not accept, in fact they do not dare refuse. No man 
can be sure that his associates in the contest will not yield or 
sell their claims. The expense of the reorganization has been 
in many cases enormous, and in fixing it there is no one to 
audit the accounts, no one to represent the creditors who suf- 
fer while their trustees profit. 

Whenever an agreement is reached the obstruction ceases. 
The receivers are willing to help as they were to hinder. The 
foreclosure proceedings move swiftly, and the officers of the 
court no longer resist the claims of suitors at its bar. The re- 
ceivership has accomplished its purpose. 

Proceedings like these are of very evil example. As was 
pointed out in England by a leading journal, when a Cabinet 
Minister resigned upon the failure of a corporation in which he 
had been an ornamental director, they strike at the very root 
of thrift in the nation. Many a man who has saved painfully 
and slowly, denying himself every little indulgence for the 
sake of his family, finds his savings swept away by the mis- 
management of a corporation and sees the managers continue 
in charge in spite of all opposition that creditors can make. 
When he finally secures a new security of less value than his 
first investment, secured by contracts in no respect stronger 
than those which proved worthless when needed to protect his 
rights, he resolves that, in future, he will spend and enjoy as 
he goes rather than save that strangers may get the fruits of 
his toil. To the reckless use of power by the managers of great 
corporations and by those who profit in their downfall; who se- 
cure advantages at the expense of others powerless to defend 
themselves, and who pay themselves out of money belonging to 
others, sums which are entirely out of proportion to the serv- 
ices which they render, we must attribute much of the dis- 
content, the hatred of capital and capitalists, of corporations 
and other officers, which underlie the movement that now ex- 
cites our alarm. 

It is to the courts of the nation that we must look for pro- 
tection against many of the heresies that are now prevalent. 
Their authority rests pecuriarly on the respect of the people 
for their absolute impartiality, and in the long run they can- 
not preserve that respect unless they observe the well-settled 
rules of judicial procedure, and unless they respect and enforce 
every legal claim. Parties must be left to determine for them- 
selves whether their interests will or will not be served by the 
assertion of their rights. The moment that the cuvurts, from 
any consideration of temporary expediency or private opinion 
as to what will best advance the interest of litiyaats, under- 
take to vary their contracts or deny their rights, that wnoxment 
the confidence of the community receives a shock, &ud no Malu 
knows on what he can rely. It is easy to assert alld mapussible 
to prove, but I believe it to be true, that if the cous had, 
every instance, refused to entertain these applicatiung for the 
appointment of receivers in fact made by the dsabtur corpora- 
tion, or even if they had selected impartial receivers, and mak- 
ing no effort to preserve existing systems, had fucsitrated the 
enforcement of every agreement, the railroads of tne United 
States would have been reorganized more promptly and on & 
more enduring basis than is now possible, while the confidence 
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of the community in the efficacy of law, and tne sanctity of 
contracts would have been far greater. Judicial acvion, wnich 
impairs the obligation of contracts, is more dangervus than ally 
statute which aims at the same result. 

When the court, through its officers, undertakes to manage 
a raiiroad for years, and by these officers to decide, 4s 1t must, 
without hearing, the questions which arise in iis operation, 
when it appoints these officers and in so doing graces tne Anas 
relief sought without notice in ex parte proceedings, it violates 
what I believe to be the fundamental rule of our vunstitut‘onai 
system, so well stated in the Massachusetts Bill .¢ rignts, by 
John Adams: 

“The legislative department shall never exerc'se the execu- 
tive and judicial powers, or either of them; the executive shall 
never exercise the legislative and judicial powers,. or either of 
them; the judicial shall never exercise the legivla.lve and ex- 
ecutive powers, or either of them, to the end it nmy be a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men.” 

And here, gentlemen of the American Bar Assoclation, ends 
my record of the year’s legislation. 








SPECIAL VERDICT LAW OF INDIANA. 
Extracts from a Brief by W. V. Rooker of Indianapolis. 


“The last General Assembly, amending the practice act con- 
cerning special verdicts, provided: ‘That in all cases tried by 
the jury the Court shall, at the request of either party in writ- 
ing made before the introduction of any evidence, direct such 
jury to return a special verdict upon any or all the issues of 
such case. Such special verdict shall be prepared by the coun- 
sel on either side of such cause and submitted to the Court, 
and be subject to change and modifications of the Court. The 
same shall be in form of interrogatories so framed that the jury 
will be required to find one single fact in answering each of 
such interrogatories. The-jury, on retiring, shall take all the 
pleadings in the case, including the instructions of the Court, 
if in writing, and the interrogatories as approved by the Court, 
and shall answer each of the interrogatories submitted to them.’ 

“Two elements are contained in this act, viz., first, it de- 
fines the province of the jury, and, second, it provides the man- 
ner in which the functions of the jury shall be performed. A 
direct declaration as to the province of the jury is contained 
in the act; an indirect limitation is also found in the expres- 
sions as to how the duty of the jury shall be discharged. It 
is possible to limit the powers of the jury as much by the method 
of procedure as by cutting them down by express provision. 
Expressio unius est exclusio alterius being the rule of the con- 
stitution, it must be admitted, if this act be valid, that a jury 
has no powers in rendering a special verdict except, first, to 
answer as to facts only, and, second, to answer as to no fact, 
however material, unless expressly directed by ‘the Court. 

“Do facts alone constitute all that a jury must determine 
under the constitutional guaranty of the right of trial by jury? 
No person versed in the science of jurisprudence will give an 
affirmative answer to this question, nor will any such person 
even maintain that answering as to facts is the more important 
or the principal province of the jury. Indeed, there is no prin- 
ciple better established than that cases in which the facts are 
undisputed or agreed upon shall be submitted to a jury when 
different inferences can reasonably be drawn from the facts. 


FOR THE JURY TO DECIDE. 


“In the case of the Railroad Company v. Stout, 17 Wall., at 
page 663, Mr. Justice Hunt, speaking the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, said: 

“Certain facts we may suppose to be clearly established 
from which one sensible, impartial man would infer that proper 
care had not been used and that negligence existed; another 
man, equally sensible and equally impartial, would infer that 
proper care had been used and that there was no negligence. 
It is this class of cases and those akin to it that the law com- 
mits to the decision of a jury. Twelve men of the average 
of the community, comprising men of education and men of 
little education, men of learning and men whose learning con- 
Sists only in what they have themselves seen and heard, the 
merchant, the mechanic, the farmer, the laborer; these sit to- 
gether, consult, apply. their separate experience of the affairs 
of life to the facts proved and draw a unanimous conclusion. 
This average judgment thus given it is the great effort of 
the law to obtain. It is assumed that twelve men know more 
of the common affairs of life than does one man; that they can 
draw wiser and safer conclusions from admitted facts thus oc- 
curring than can a single judge. In no class of cases can this 
practical experience be more wisely applied than in that we are 
considering. We find, accordingly, although not uniform or 
harmonious, that the authorities justify us in holding in the case 
before us that, although the facts are undisputed, it is for the 
jury and not for the judge to determine whether proper care wa: 
given or wh they establish negligence.’ 

“In Patterson v. Wallace, 1 McQ., H. L. C., 748, there was 
no controversy about the facts, but only a question whether 
certain facts proved established negligence on one side or rash- 
ness on the other. The House of Lords held that it was the 


province of the jury and not of the Court to make the required 
conclusion. 

“In Mangam v. Railroad Company, 38 N. Y. 455, the facts 
were undisputed. The Court of Appeals held that the necessary 
inferences should be drawn by the jury and not by the Court. 

“In Detroit, etc., Railroad Company v. Van Steinberg, 17 
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Mich, 99, Judge Cooley states the rule to be that where the facts 
are not disputed, but different minds can honestly draw differ. 
ent conclusions from them, the case should go to the jury 
Judge Cooley’s opinion embraces a review of the best considereg 
cases. 

“Indiana has followed the rule stated in the cases before 
mentioned. In Cleveland, etc., Railroad Company v. Harring. 
ton, 131 Ind., at page 431, it is written: ‘It often occurs that 
the facts and circumstances surrounding a particular case are 
such as to warrant different inferences, so that one impartia), 
sensible man may draw the inference and conclusion that the 
injured party was ilty of negligence, while another equally 
impartial and sensible man might draw a different conclusion; 
and in such cases the courts will not adjudge the question of 
negligence, but will leave it to the jury under proper instruc. 
tions. Baltimore, etc., Railroad Company v. Walborn, 127 Ina. 
142; Mann v. Belt Railroad Company, 128 Ind. 138." 

MUST DRAW ALL INFERENCES. 


“These cases demonstrate that it is the province of the jury 
to find the facts and to draw therefrom all inferences or con- 
clusions. The facts so found and the conclusions so stated 
constitute the verdict. Its sufficiency under the law is the sole 
question for the judgment of the Court. 

“Having thus indicated wherein lies the province of the 
jury, and shown its distinction from the province of the Co 
I am confronted with the question, What does the right of 
trial by jury carry with it? The answer to this question is in. 
evitable. The right carries with it the guaranty that a litigant 
shall have the jury ascertain the facts from the evidence and 
draw inferences from the facts. Finding the facts and making 
the conclusions are not mere interchangeable terms. The num- 
ber of judgments reversed on appeal because an essential con- 
clusion has not been made by the jury is positive assurance 
that the making of conclusions is as important a function as 
the finding of facts. Conclusions being thus made equally as 
essential as facts, in determining the sufficiency of a verdict, 
and a litigant being as much entitled to the one as the other, 
no statute will be valid which takes away the right in jury 
eases to have the jury either find the facts or draw the infer- 
ences therefrom. If a statute could take away the guaranteed 
right that a jury shall make the conclusions it could also take 
away the right that a jury shall find the facts. 

“Nor can it be said that a fact and a conclusion are one 
and the same thing; that therefore the statute means that the 
jury shall draw all necessary inferences when it declares that 
the jury ‘will be required to find one single fact in answering 
each of said interrogatories.’ 

“If there be no difference between a finding of a fact and 
the drawing of an inference therefrom, then all our decisions 
are wrong, and our learned judges have been speaking in a 
language which they knew not. Like unskilled workmen, they 
have been handling tools with whose uses they were not ac- 
quainted, and they have administered injustice rather than 
justice in all those cases which have turned upon the recogni- 
tion of a difference between a finding of fact and the making 
of a conclusion. 

“But the Court is not liable to such impeachment. The de- 
cided cases are not the only evidence that there is a difference 
between finding a fact and drawing a conclusion therefrom 
Not only is there a difference between the two, but they are 
wholly distinct. Their identities are not the same; they take 
their rise from different sources; their duration is not similar, 
nor need their locations have any relation to each other. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM FACTS AND LAW. 


“There are two kinds of conclusions, viz.: those drawn from 
facts and those drawn from law. This classification of con- 
clusions is but one more demonstration of the proposition that 
a conclusion and a fact are not interchangeable terms, or one 
and the same thing. The circumstance that conclusions are 
classified establishes their identification and precludes their 
being confused with anything having a different identity or 
performing a different office. 

“Not only does the difference between a fact and a con- 
clusion force the conviction that the Legislature sought to take 
away the province of the jury to draw inferences, but this 
conviction must also flow from the limitations found in the 
method of procedure. The jury has no right to add to or take 
from the interrogatories submitted by the Court or to make 
any suggestions, however relevant or vital to the case. The 
jury ‘shall answer each of the interrogatories submitted to 
them.’ This is a radical departure from the former act. Under 
the former act while counsel might submit forms of special 
verdict the jury was not bound to adopt any form tendered, 
but was unrestricted in the exercise of its power to make its 
own verdict as it might see fit. Under the former act the jury 
took the facts from the evidence, and the law from the Court, 
or if the jury answered interrogatories, it returned therewith @ 
general verdict; under the present act the jury has nothing tv 
do with the law, and it takes the facts to be found from the 
Court. 

“The construction of this act, which I have undertaken to 
impress upon the Court as expressing the true intent of the 
framers of this bill, and consequently of the Legislature, is, it 
seems to me, conclusively established by the history of the bill. 
I shall endeavor to show that the rule in the Grames case (Cin- 
cinnati, etc., R. Co. v. Grames, 136 Ind. 39) bore hard on cor- 
poration defendants who preferred to intrust their cases to 4 
single judge rather than to a jury; that the Grames case €8- 
tablished the rule that conclusions upon the facts were to be 
drawn by the jury and not by the judge; that any conclusion 
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not drawn solely from the law was a conclusion to be drawn 
py the jury and that in personal injury cases the issue of 
negligence was for the jury and not for the Court. I shall en- 
deavor to show that prior to the Grames case it was the rule 
that the Court and not the jury should determine the question 
of negligence; that in all cases prior to that of Grames this 
Court disregarded the opinion of the jury when expressed in 
negligence cases, the Court holding that all conclusions were 
to be drawn by the Court; that the existence or non-existence 
of negligence was not and could not be a fact within the law 
defining the divisions of a special verdict, and the sole province 
of the jury was to find the facts. 

“I speak of the Grames case as distinguished from all others 
pecause it appears to be the watershed which turned the cur- 
rent of the stream from its old channel into the new. There 
were cases prior to that of Grames which held as the Grames 
ease holds, but they were exceptional and appear to have been 
interspersed with cases holding the other way. Thus in Balti- 
more, etc., R. Co. v. Walbom, 127 Ind. 142, this Court quoted 
with approval the remarks of Mr. Justice Hunt, in the Stout 
case, cited supra, and held that it was the duty of the jury 
and not the Court to settle the question of negligence. So in 
Mann v. Belt R. Co., 128 Ind., at page 141, the Court said: 

“‘If such a state of facts exists as that one sensible, im- 

partial man would infer that proper care had not been used and 
that negligence existed, while another man equally sensible and 
equally impartial would infer that proper care had been used 
and that there was no negligence, it is said to be the highest 
effort of the law to obtain the judgment of twelve men of the 
average of the community, comprising men of learning, men of 
little education, men whose learning consists only of what they 
have themselves seen and heard, the merchant, mechanic, 
farmer and laborer, as to whether negligence does, or does 
not, exist in the given case. Such judgment is supposed to be 
— valuable in such cases than the judgment of a single 
judge.’ 
“In other words, our system of jurisprudence, in so far as it 
defines the degree of care we are to exercise toward one another, 
is practical rather than ideal, and no man is obliged to live 
or to act in a manner which is above his capacity so long as his 
capacity is not beneath the average of the community. Thus, 
again, we have a Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. Erskine happily described the situation of the 
jury when he said: 


JURY THE BANNER OF FREEDOM. 


“It is of the nature of everything that is great and useful, 
both in the animate and inanimate world, to be wild and ir- 
regular, and we must be content to take them with the alloys 
which belong to them or live without them. * * * Liberty 
herself, the last and best gift of God to His creatures, must 
be taken just as she is. You might pare her down into bashful 
regularity, shape her into a perfect model of severe, scrupulous 
law, but she would then be liberty no longer; and you must be 
content to die under the lash of this inexorable justice which 
you have exchanged for the banner of freedom.’ 


“It is also to be noted that during all the time this Court 
was disregarding ‘conclusions’ in special verdicts, it was ~with- 


-out dissent holding on demurrers to evidence that it was the 
-Sole :province of the jury to-draw inferences. ‘On a demurrer 


to the evidence, everything will be taken against the party 
demurring which the evidence tends to prove, including every 
fair inference to be drawn from the evidence.’ Eagan v. Down- 
ing, 55 Ind. 65. 


“*By a demurrer to the evidence, all the facts of which 
there is any evidence are admitted, and all conclusions which 
can fairly and logically be deduced from those facts.’ New- 
house v. Clark, 60 Ind. 172. 

“*The Court, on the demurrer to the evidence, was bound 
to take as true all the facts which the evidence tended to prove, 
and such inferences from them as the jury might have fairly 
drawn, though the jury might not have drawn such inferences.’ 
Ohio, etc., R. Co. v. Collarn, 73 Ind. 261. (In this case this 
Court quotes with approval for the first time the observations 
of Justice Hunt in the case of Railroad Co. v. Stout, supra.) 

“‘In other words, it seems to us that in passing upon and 
deciding a demurrer to the evidence, the Court should consider 
not only the evidence which is embodied in the demurrer, but 
also all such fair and reasonable inferences as the triers of the 
facts might have lawfully drawn from such evidence.’ Trimble 
et al. v. Pollock, administrator, 77 Ind. 576. 

“If the foregoing cases prove anything it is that the jurors 
have the right to think, to reason, to apply their experiences 
and to draw conclusions. Nor should we confuse the province 
of the jury with the procedure of the jury. The province of the 
jury is a guaranteed right which remains fixed, and the same 
whether a special verdict or a general verdict is to be returned. 
No lawyer ever ventured the assumption under the former law 
that he could, by calling for a special verdict, take away from 
the jury any part of his adversary’s case, which would have 
been the result attained if the province of the jury had been 
dependent upon the form of verdict it was to return. 

“In other words, the Court in effect merely said to the jmy 
in directing a special verdict under the old law: ‘Gentlemen, 
you will furnish to the Court in detail your reasons for your 
verdict in this case.’ And it was sometimes said in justification 
of special verdicts under the former law that by them the Court 
would be able to discern if prejudice or undue influence had 
entered into the jury’s deliberations. And it was said that this 
feature was a cardinal virtue of the law, a virtue which, by the 
way, igs not within the range of the present law. 





“The rule of construction applied to special verdicts and 
answers to interrogatories, which was abrogated by the Grames 
case, last appears, as my research discloses, in the case cf 
Louisville, ete., R. Co. v. Schmidt, 134 Ind. 16, in which the 
Court weighed the evidence in order to determine the question 
of negligence. 

GRAMES CASE NEVER QUESTIONED. 

“Since the Grames case was decided it has not been ques- 
tioned by the Court, nor has there been any departure from 
the rule, unless it can be said that there is a departure in such 
as the crossings cases, where it is held that the law rather than 
the experiences of the jurors has fixed a standard of care which 
must be attained. 

“A fact is an event; a thing of existence; a conclusion is 
the result of a mental process. A conclusion is synonymgus 
with an inference, an opinion, a conviction or a judgment. A 
fact may be wrought by one person; an inference by another 
person. The jury never makes the facts, but it ascertains 
them as other persons made them. From the source of evidence 
the jury finds the facts; by applying to those facts the knowl- 
edge and experience which they possess, using therein the 
faculties of the mind, the jurors make their conclusions. The 
fact may occur in one day or generation; the conclusion be 
drawn in another. May I be pardoned for the use of this illus- 
tration: The crucifixion occurred in Jerusalem nearly twenty 
centuries ago, yet men of every land and every tongue are to- 
day drawing inferences therefrom, as they have been doing 
for ages, and will continue to do hereafter. And of the many 
conclusions thus drawn and to be drawn it may be said thac 
not one can ever supplant the crucifixion or perform its func- 
tions. 

“It is a canon of construction that the Court will consider 
contemporaneous circumstances and the history of the bill. 
The interpreter, in order to understand the subject matter, 
scope and object of the enactment, must ascertain what was 
the mischief or defect for which the law had not provided; that 
is, he must call to his aid all those externa! or historical facts 
which are necessary for this purpose and which led to the en- 
actment. (23 Am. and Eng. Eve. Law, 336; Cooley, Const. 
Lim. 79-80; Evansville v. Summers, 108 Ind. 192; May, Exr. v. 
Hoover, 112 Ind, 458; Ind. Co. v. Talbot, 113 Ind. 379; Wheatley 
v. Romack, 124 Ind. 433; Asphalt Co. v. Edgerton, 125 Ind. 460; 
Parvin v. Wineberg, 130 Ind. 571; Woods v. State, 134 Ind. 41.) 


“The act sought to be repealed by this amendment had ‘been 
in foree without substantial variation in the legal effect of its 
provisions since 1852. (2 R. S., 1852, P. 114.) Prior to that time 
the procedure under the common law prevailed. (Goldsby v. 
Robertson, 1 Blackf. 247.) By the common law a jury could not 
be required to find a special verdict. (Devises v. Clark, 3 Ad. 
and El. 506; S. C., 30, E. C. L. 240.) The special verdict statutes 
of this State, prior to the present amendment, had been con- 
strued more than one hundred times by this Court. (Thornton, 
Stat. Const., Sec. 546.) All uncertainty had been removed from 
the law by the- repeated constructions, and i were 
understood by the Bench and.the Bar. The*procedure had all 
the virtues of an established law. A strict construction had 
uniformly been given to special verdicts and in negligence cases 
the following rules existed prior to the Grames-ease: Every 
fact found must be strictly within the issues. -¢Hasselman v. 
Carroll, 102 Ind. 414.) A finding of evidence -would be-disre- 
garded. (Louisville, etc., R. Co. v. Berkey, 136 Ind. 191.) Con- 
clusions would be disregarded, and whether negligence did or 
did not exist was a mere conclusion. (Chicago, etc., R. Co. v. 
Burger, 124 Ind. 275.) 

“But following the Walborn case in 127 and the Mann case 
in 128, and the Harrington case in 131 Indiana reports, came 
the Grames case in 136 Indiana, which finally changed the rule, 
or, rather, settled it, and since then it has been the duty of 
the jury to draw the conclusion whether negligence did or 
did not exist. 

“If the Grames case correctly states the law, and it must be 
admitted that the case is in line with the highest and best au- 
thorities elsewhere, then this act is invalid in that it excludes 
the jury from its constitutional province of drawing cenclusions. 
The law can be maintained only by the reversal of the Grames 
case and every similar case subsequent thereto, unless the 
broad ground is to be taken that the Supreme Court was wrong 
in every case it decided between the years 1872 and 1893, in 
which it held, without exception, that a conclusion was not a 
fact, nor a fact a conclusion, and that they were so radically 
different in both character and function that neither could 
supplant the other or perform its office.” 

A distinguished judge, when informed of the attack made 
by Mr. Rooker on the law, said that to maintain the law in the 
face of this contention would practically require the reversal of 
every special verdict case decided in the last half century. 








LAWYERS WITH THEIR FIRST CASES.) 


The New York Tribune recently published interviews held 
by one of its staff with several well-known lawyers, in which 
were detailed their experiences and feelings in their initiatory 
or first cases, and containing some good advice to lawyers. 
Hugo Hirsh of the firm of Hirsh & Rasquin, and the author of 
“Hirsh on Juries,” and “Hirsh’s Digest of the Divorce Laws,” 
said: 
“My first case was in a justice’s court. When I arose and 
began to talk my teeth chattered and my knees knocked to- 
gether in a most painful and embarrassing manner. I suppose 
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that no one in the court-room except myself noticed it. But in 
my nervousness it seemed to me that everybody in the court- 
room and elsewhere had nothing to do but notice it. 

“It was a great many years before I completely overcame 
this nervousness. However, it gradually wore away. I lost 
my first case. It was what is commonly called a replevin ac- 
tion, or an action to recover certain specific personal property. 
I never yet determined in my own mind whether the defendant 
retained me because he had a bad case, and I was sure to lose 
it anyhow, or whether he thought a young lawyer would do 
as well as an older one, and be less expensive. At any rate, 
the plaintiff and his witnesses completely outshone our side, 
and we were defeated. 

“My advice to a young relative who was admitted to the 
practice of the law was attention, attention, attention, and then 
again attention. A young lawyer will not get important cases 
to try until he has proved himself capable of handling unim- 
portant cases. And, furthermore, I said to this young man, 
‘When you receive money that belongs to your client sent it 
to ‘him at once.’ After I had been admitted to the bar, a friend 
introduced me to one of the members of a big New York firm, 
telling this gentleman that I had been admitted to the bar, and 
requesting him to do what he could for me. The gentleman to 
whom I had been presented said that he thought we could do 
some business, for, although the firm ‘had an attorney in Brook- 
lyn, it was as much trouble to get their money from their law- 
yer as it had been to get it from their debtors. 

“A busy lawyer is forced to learn to think quickly. He is 
necessarily greatly dependent upon the work done in his office 
by his clerks. Sometimes his clerk will give him the papers 
for several cases called for the same day. While he is waiting 
for his case to be called he talks with his client, finds out 
what witnesses are there, and what they will swear to, and 
glances through the papers. It may astonish you, but the times 
when the busy lawyer becomes cognizant of the merits of his 
case as the judge and the jury learn them are by no means 
isolated cases. By the time the lawyer has reached this phase 
of his practice he is prepared for it Dy reasoning powers 
trained to quick action, by instant perception of an advantage 
that can be seized upon, and by a memory that holds facts, 
figures and names.” 


* anceaai M. Grout of the firm of Grout, De Fere & Mayer, 
said: 


“I won my first case. I am not sure that is a good thing to 
do in a first case, however. The plaintiff got a little mixed 
in his veracity. I found it out and took advantage of the situa- 
tion, with a result that I got a verdict for my client. I do not 
remember that I felt any special nervousness. Young lawyers 
usually begin by assisting the firm they are with in the trial 
of cases. So they do not notice much difference when they 
have one to try by themselves. I think lawyers generally re- 
member cases they lose better than those they win. At least, 
it is so with me. My second case I lost. The chagrin of losing 
it made me so ill that I went home and stayed there three days. 
When I finally got back to my office a veteran lawyer who 
had been my opponent in the case, knowing the cause of my 
absence, told me that the first case he lost made him so sick 
in mind and body that he did not come back for ten days, and 
that he was so disgusted and discouraged with himself that he 
had a great notion never to try another case. 

“A lawsuit is a good deal like a game of skill. You must 
think over everything, prepare for everything and be especially 
vigilant for the things that might be used against you. Think 
of your own game, and think of the opponent’s game. Calcu- 
late that he will do everything that your utmost shrewdness 
could suggest were you in his place, and still try to outgeneral 
him. I had a case once like this: A woman died who had made 
a will leaving everything to her husband upon the condition 
that he should care for her two adopted children, who were 
really her niece and nephew, until they should no longer need 
his care; and that he should do for them just as she had al- 
ways done and should continue to do were she to live. The 
woman died in August, the will was probated and the husband 
appointed executor. The following November, the night he- 
fore Thanksgiving, he drove the children out of the house. 
They came to me in their trouble, and I brought two actions 
against their stepfather—in the Supreme Court, a devisee ac- 
tion, and in the Surrogate’s Court to have him removed as 
executor. The action in the Supreme Court could not come up 
for some time, but that before the Surrogate he was obliged 
to make answer to at once. This he did, and this was whot 
I intended he should do. One of his relatives made affidavit 
that the children had insulted and abused him, and had left 
the house of their own accord. I sent for the children and told 
them what their stepfather claimed. ‘Why,’ said they, ‘he drove 
us out of the house with a butcher knife. We were frightened 
nearly to death, and ran out of the house without hats or coats.’ 
I told them to bring the witnesses who saw them running oui 
of the house without hats or coats. We proved this, and I 
had the man removed from his executorship. This | was 
enabled to do by knowing what my opponent intended to prove. 

“To be a successful lawyer requires three things: Average 
ability, industry and character; not necessarily a religious 
man, but a man whose word can be relied upon.” 

Samuel G. Whitehouse, formerly counsel for Brooklyn 
Heights Railroad Company, said: € 

“TI do not remember what my first case was, nor yet -yhether 
I lost it or won it. The chances are ten to one that I lost it, 
though. The young lawyer about to plead his first case usually 
zoes into court with a great deal of confidence, a few facts, 
ard still less law. The consequence of this ‘combine’ is that he 








usually gets beautifully trounced. The worse a young lawyer 
gets whipped at the outset of his career the better it is for his 
future. A few good drubbings, getting completely left out of 
sight, rubs off his beautiful, gilt-edged confidence in his own 
infallibility, and forces him to go thoroughly into his case be. 
fore he comes into court. 

“I don’t remember if I had a case of genuine stage-fright 
or if it was only a little nervous shivering. All my first cases 
were when I was with Morris & Pearsall. I read law with 
them, and afterward took a position as clerk with them. In 
this position I tried a number of small cases in the justices’ 
ee consequently I did not feel that I was quite standing 
alone. 

“No, I don’t have any stage-fright in trying cases now, for 
I know what I am going to do before I begin. But I will tel 
you when the monster does catch me, and that is when I am 
unexpectedly called upon for a speech at a public meeting or a 
banquet. Then for a few seconds I feel queer. It wears off 
however, as soon as I get the first two or three sentences off 
and thus find out for certain that my tongue will move at my 
bidding.”’ 

“My first case was for Ashby & Dunn, the firm I studieq 
law with,” said Anthony Barrett, the lawver and politician, 
when asked about it. “I am of the impression that I won it, 
but I have no clear recollection about it. My second case jg 
impressed on my memory, for I had old Rodney Church as an 
opponent. He was the father of Louis K. Church, once Chief 
Justice of Dakota and afterward Governor of Dakota. The ol 
man, in summing up to the jury, paid me a compliment about 
the way I had handled my case. He pointed his finger at me 
and spoke of the ductile arguments of his young opponent. My 
goodness! I felt, as compared with him, that I was the biggest 
fool on earth. 

“State the attributes and qualifications of the best lawyers? 
There are actually three kinds of good lawyers. One man is 
excellent at the part of the work that is done in the office. 
mother has a vast knowledge of law and is good counsel, and 
the third is a convincing, successful advocate. Your perfect 

r is the man who combines these three. I can count on 
my rs all there are of that kind. 

“The best lawyer is the one who wins the most defendants’ 
cases. Not one case in fifty that is brought to the lawyer is 
actually tried. They are compromised or settled in some way 
out of court. Of those that are tried I shall venture to say 
that not 15 per cent. of the defendants’ cases are won. The 
reason of this is that the man who feels himself sufficiently 
wronged and aggrieved to bring his wrongs into court usually 
has the right of it.” 











CORPORATIONS. 


A Paper read by George Donworth of Seattle before the Washington 
State Bar Ass ciation. 








Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Washington State Bar 
Association: 

Though it is within a comparatively recent period that 
corporations have taken the prominent position in the civil 
and commercial phases of life which they now occupy, they are 
not by any means the creatures of modern times. Both private 
and municipal corporations were well known to the Roman 
law, and existed from the earliest periods of the Roman Re- 
public. Certain provisions of the Roman law on this subject 
were copied from the laws of Solon, though the experience of 
the Romans led them to impose restrictions upon the organiza- 
tion and powers of these bodies. The Code of the Twelve 
Tables allowed private companies to make their own by-laws, 
not inconsistent with the public law. The collegia in the 
Roman law iwere like our incorporated companies, societies of 
men united for some useful business or purpose, with power 
to act like a single individual, and if they abused their right 
or assembled for any other purpose than that expressed in 
their charter they were deemed unlawful, and many laws, from 
the time of the Twelve Tables down to the time of the Em- 
perors, were passed against all unauthorized companies. 

We read that in the time of Augustus, certain corporations 
had become nurseries of faction and disorder, to the extent 
that the Emperor followed the example of Julius Caesar and 
dissolved all corporations, except the ancient and legal or- 
ganizations. Those who are led to believe that distrust of 
corporate power and fear of the encroachments of corporations 
upon the rights of government are growths of the close of the 
nineteenth century, will find consolation in the historical evi- 
dences that an apprehension similar to that found throughout 
the Republic to-day existed two thousand years ago, in the 
community that from the Seven Roman Hills ruled the world. 

Pliny tells us that after a destructive fire in Nicomedia he 
recommended to the Emperor Trajan the institution for that 
city of a fire company of 150 men, assuring the Emperor that 
none but those in that business should be admitted into it 
and that the privileges granted them should not be extended 
to any other purpose. But the Emperor refused to grant the 
necessary authority, and observed that societies of that sort 
had greatly disturbed the peace of the cities, remarking that 
whatever name he gave them and for whatever purpose they 
might be instituted they would not fail to be mischievous. 

In the early periods of the history of modern Europe, cities, 
towns and fraternities ‘were invested with corporate powers 
and privileges, and with a large civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
The immunities granted them afforded protection to commerce 
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and the mechanic arts, and formed some counterpoise to the 
exorbitant powers and unchecked rapacity of the feudal barons. 

Chancellor Kent tells us (2 Com., p. 270) that by their 
means order and security, industry, trade and the arts revived 
in Europe, and to the institution of civil or political corpora- 
tions, with large charter privileges, may be attributed in some 
considerable degree the introduction of a regular government 
and stable protection, after Europe had for many ages been 
deprived, by the inundation of the barbarians, of all the civili- 
gation and science which had accompanied the Roman power. 

The power of creating corporations is one appertaining 
to sovereignty. In the United States the power is exercised 
by Congress and by the State Legislature. It was first exer- 
cised by the Federal Government in the formation of the Bank 
of the United States, by the act passed February 5, 1791, within 
two years after the organization of the Government. The 
question of the constitutional power of Congress to grant cor- 
porate powers and privileges was not raised in the Supreme 
Court until the case of McCulloch v. The State of Maryland, 
4 Wheat., 316, which was decided in 1819. In that case, it was 
claimed by the State of Maryland that Congress had no con- 
stitutional power to charter a corporation, for the reason that 
sovereignty was a quality pertaining to the States, not to 
the Federal Government. 

Repudiating this contention, Marshall, in the opinion of the 
Court, defined the doctrine of the independent sovereignty of 
the American Union and laid the groundwork of the 
constitutional position which successfully resisted nullification 
in 1830 and secession in 1861. 

Since the decision of McCulloch v. Maryland, Congress has 
repeatedly exercised the power of creating corporations, the 
most noticeable instance being the national banks, the Pa- 
cific Railroad companies and the Nicaragua Canal Company, 
and in the line of municipal corporations the Territorial gov- 
ernments. 

With the growth and progress of the United States the 
number of corporations has increased with great rapidity. The 
invention and development of the steam engine and its de- 
rivatives, the steamboat and railroad, the telegraph, the elec- 
tric light, and numberless other modern appliances, have ren- 
dered the combination of capital a necessity of modern civili- 
zation, and no method of effecting such a combination has been 
so successful as the corporation. In the Western States espe- 
cially, it has come to pass that corporations are part of our 
everyday life. Along the Eastern seaboard the States grew 
up around farms and slowly formed villages. First came the 
pioneer clearing the land for a crop or felling trees to manu- 
facture lumber in his small watermill, operated by means of a 
dam on a convenient brook, then came the town springing up at 
a convenient centre, and finally the city, by the gradual process 
of accretion in the town; and the railroad, the steamboat, the 
telegraph followed after the lapse of years or decades. Not so 
in the West. Here, as a rule, the railroad comes first, often 
going, not where the present demand of trade requires, but 
where it is expected that town sites can be laid out, some nat- 
ural advantage appropriated or otherwise a hold secured upon 
future development. After the railroad follow the irrigation 
company, the land company, the sawmill company and the 
various other corporations which occupy every avenue of human 
enterprise, until the citizen finds a corporation on all sides and 
the words capital and corporation become almost synonymous. 

In the State of Washington the laws relating to the forma- 
tion of corporations are liberal, and recent legislation has 
tended to increase, rather than restrict, such liberality. 


The first State Legislature passed an act allowing railroad 
companies to build branch roads and also to consolidate with 
any other railroad company doing business in.the State, not 
owning a competing line, and also conferred the right of emi- 
nent demain on railroad companies incorporated under the 
laws o other States. The Legislature of 1891 enacted that 
corpo! ns engaged exclusively in loaning money on real 
estate uld be allowed to commence and carry on business 
withou. saving their whole capital stock subscribed, and a 
later Legislature has granted the same exemption to certain 
corporations engaged in the building and loan business. The 
Legislature of 1891 also removed all restrictions regarding 
the amount of property which can lawfully be held by private 
corporations incorporated in Territorial days. The Legislature 
of 1895 amended the law regulating the composition of boards 
of trustees by providing that only one trustee need be a resi- 
dent of the State, whereas theretofore the law had required that 
& majority of the board should be so resident. The wisdom of 
this last enactment may be seriously questioned. It is in line 
with the legislation of a number of States which seem to have 
gone into the business of manufacturing corporations for ex- 
port only, the States best known in this respect being Maine, 
New Jersey and West Virginia. The laws of these latter 
States, with which Washington may now be classed, make 
liberal provisions for the formation of corporations whose func- 
tions are to be performed and whose officers and employees are 
to reside entirely outside the limits of the States whence their 
very existence is derived. The most notable instance of a 
Corporation of this kind is the Southern Pacific Company, or- 
ganized under an act of the Legislature of Kentucky, but 
whose property and business are located in remote States. It 
is said that the act of incorporation, as originally passed, pro- 
hibited the doing of business by the corporation within the 
State of Kentucky. This wholesale use, or rather abuse. of 

e incorporation laws of the States for the purpose of evading 
the laws of the jurisdictions where the corporation actually 
lives and carries on its enterprises will not be tolerated in- 





definitely. From time immemorial it has been found essential 
to the protection of individual rights that corporations should 
be restrained and curbed by law. The wholesome application 
of suitable regulations requires that the officers of corporations 
should be within the jurisdiction of the State where the busi- 
ness is done, and in time legislation will be enacted which will 
prevent the continuation of this abuse. 

The American doctrine of the trust fund theory—that is, 
that the assets and unpaid stock subscriptions of an insolvent 
corporation are a trust fund for the payment of its debts—has 
been adopted in its full spirit by the Supreme Court of this 
State, and thereby the salutary rule of equality among 
creditors is firmly established within this jurisdiction. 

The cases holding that a corporation which has reached a 
point where it is impossible to go forward and a dissolution is 
at hand can, by the act of its stockholders or trustees, by 
mere caprice or favoritism, divide its property among favored 
creditors, including in some cases the directors themselves, are 
so opposed to common justice that it is surprising that courts 
have given their countenance to it. 

The law of this State, as laid down in Thompson v. Huron 
Lumber Company, 4 Wash. 600, and Conover v. Hull, 10 
Wash. 673, is the doctrine merely of common equity. From 
the principles there laid down it follows that when a corpora- 
tion has reached a point where its debts are equal to or greater 
than its property, and it cannot pay, in the ordinary course, 
and its business is no longer profitable, and its managing of- 
ficers do not intend in good faith to continue the corporate 
business, any attempt on the part of the corporation to prefer 
one creditor over another is unlawful and voidable at the suit 
of other creditors in a proper proceeding. 

The case of Conover v. Hull contains an able opinion, in 
which the reasoning in support of this doctrine is given in a 
most forcible and convincing manner. In that case, counsel 
opposing the trust fund theory cited the case of Hollins v. 
Brierfield Coal and Iron Company, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, reported in 150 U. S., p. 371 (14 S. 
Cc. R. 127), as opposed to that doctrine, and the Supreme Court 
of the State, in their opinion, seem to assume that such is the 
effect of the decision in the Hollins case. In this, I think the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States has been 
misconstrued. The point upon which the Hollins case turned 
was the question whether unsecured, simple contract creditors 
of a corporation have a lien on its assets which gives them a 
standing to commence an action in the Federal Court, in a 
class of cases where the uniform holdings of that Court require 
that the plaintiff must either have his claim reduced to judg- 
ment or have a specific lien upon the property, and this was 
decided in the negative. 

That this is the only effect of the decision in the Hollins 
case clearly appears on reading the opinion in the later case 
of Sanford Fork and Tool Company vs. Howe, Brown & Co., 
decided by the same Court on March 25, 1895, reported in 157 
U. S., 312 G5 8S. Cc. R., 621). That was an action begun by 
certain creditors of the Sanford Fork and Tool Company to set 
aside a mortgage given by the company to secure certain of 
the directors and stockholders of the company for indorsements 
made by them of the company’s paper. The Court held the 
mortgage good, under the circumstances of the case, but stated 
the law relating to preferences by insolvent corporations, along 
substantially the same lines as that of the Supreme Court of 
this State, in the cases of Leslie vs. Wilshore, 6 Wash., 282, 
and Brooks vs. Skookum Manufacturing Co., 9 Wash., 80; name- 
ly, that a mortgage or conveyance to one creditor will not 
be set aside merely because the corporate liabilities exceed the 
assets, if made in good faith with the expectation of continuing 
the prosecution of the enterprise, and not in contemplation of a 
suspension of business or winding up of the corporation. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to know that there is no sub- 
stantial disagreement between the Supreme Courts of the State 
and nation upon this subject, and that attempted preferences 
by insolvent corporations, which have reached that point where 
suspension of business is inevitable and they are no longer bona 
fide going concerns, will be set aside whether attacked in the 
State or Federal Courts. 

Of course, the decisions on this subject relate only to vol- 
untary preferences. No court, so far as I am aware, has gone 
to the extent of holding that a creditor is deprived of his or- 
dinary remedies merely because the corporation is in fact in- 
solvent. Corporations, like individuals, are subject to suit, to 
the levy of attachments and writs of execution, and unless 
such proceedings are so affected by collusion as to amount 
practically to voluntary preferences, they must be upheld. It 
certainly, in my opinion, will never be the law that the ap- 
pointment of a receiver is the sole method of collecting a debt 
against a corporation. The appointment of receivers has de- 
layed creditors enough, under the present state of the law, and 
to carry it to the extent suggested would produce far more 
fraud than it would prevent. 

The limits of this paper will not allow me to touch upon 
other important features of corporation law, which have been 
passed upon in numerous cases by the Supreme Court of the 
State. It would be interesting, if time permitted, to refer to the 
decisions of that court on the subject of the power of corpora- 
tions to make assignments for the benefit of creditors, the lia- 
bility of stockholders for unpaid stock subscriptions, and the 
authority of corporate officers to make negotiable instruments 
and other contracts and the ratification thereof by the corpora- 
tion. 

I pass now to some suggestions regarding future legisla- 
tion which, in my judgment, would be beneficial on the sub- 
ject of corporations. 
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One of the most important provisions lacking in our statutes 
is that requiring corporations to file with some public authority 
at stated intervals a list of their officers. I have not overlooked 
the fact that the Legislature of 1895 passed an act purporting 
to do this, but the act has proved and will prove a dead letter 
for the reason that no penalty is prescribed, and it is a matter 
of utter indifference with a corporation and its officers whether 
they obey or violate the law. It may be that on the relation 
of the Attorney-General, corporations could be compelled by 
mandamus to file such a list of officers under the present act, 
and possibly quo warranto would lie in such cases. But it is 
asking too much of human endurance to expect the Attorney- 
General to prepare the necessary papers and prosecute such 
cases against the myriad of corporations existing in this State, 
organized for dealing in land, exploiting mines, operating fish 
weirs, and running any and every line of human enterprise, 
and have any time left to devote to the ordinary duties of his 
office. The laws of some States provide that failure to file a 
list of officers makes the trustees of the corporation liable in- 
dividually for debts contracted during the time that such list 
is not filed. This may be too severe a penalty, but it is clear 
that some penalty more than nominal must be provided, or the 
law will be as it is, a nullity. In my judgment, a money penalty 
to be forfeited by each trustee and officer and to be recovered 
by any creditor of the corporation suing therefor would secure 
obedience of the law. In addition to such penalty it would be 
well to provide that service of process upon the officers of the 
corporation, as disclosed in the last list filed, should be deemed 
due service of process upon the corporation, until the filing of 
an amended or subsequent list, and in default of filing any list 
service of process should be made upon any of the trustees 
named in the original articles of incorporation. 

Another point which needs some attention is that of the ob- 
taining of evidence in actions against corporations. Our 
statutes provide (Code of Procedure, Sec, 1661) that either party 
may file interrogatories in an action for the discovery of facts 
and documents material to the support of defense of the action 
to be answered on oath by the adverse party. There are de- 
cisions holding that this section does not apply to a corporation, 
for the reason that it is a substitute for the actual presence of 
the adverse party on the stand, and a corporation cannot so 
testify. I think the practice in this State has been to require 
the answering of interrogatories by corporations, but the 
statute on this subject should be plain and should contain a 
provision, which has been enacted in some States, to the effect 
that the party filing the interrogatories may designate the of- 
ficer or officers of the corporation who shall be required to make 
answer. Under the present statute any interrogatories, if re- 
ouired to be answered at all, can doubtless be answered by 
the president, secretary, cashier or managing agent of a cor- 
poration, or any other agent upon whom service of summons 
could be made, at the election of the corporation. In practice,we 
find interrogatories frequently answered by officers who have 
no personal knowledge on the subject, and hence the object 
of the statute to obtain a discovery is frustrated. This should 
be remedied. 

The numerous appointments of receivers that have been 
made during the present business depression have emphasized 
the necessity of some statute regulating the winding up of in- 
solvent corporations. While our statutes contain very full 
provisions for the winding up of affairs of insolvent individuals, 
there is absolutely no legislation on the subject of winding up 
corporations, except the provision that courts may appoint a 
receiver. What is to be done after the appointment of a re- 
ceiver, what notice is to be given to creditors, what orders are 
to be made for the disposition of its property and the manage- 
ment of its business, are matters which are left entirely to the 
discretion of the several courts, and probably the practice in 
the several counties differs widely on this subject. Receivers 
are appointed upon the application of one creditor, or some- 
times of the stockholders and officers of the corporation, and 
no notice of such appointment is required to be given. Re- 
ceivers file reports which are approved by ex-parte orders of 
the court, and by similar orders, without notice to any party 
in interest, important contracts are authorized, sales of large 
bodies of property directed and other important transactions 
of vital interest to creditors carried into effect without their 
knowledge. It is not the office of this paper to suggest the de- 
tails of the legislation desired upon this subject, but the statute 
should require the filing of a copy of the order of appointment 
in the office of the County Auditor of each county where the cur- 
poration is known to hold real estate, and the immediate notifi- 
cation of the creditors, both by the publication of a notice and 
the mailing of a copy thereof to each known creditor. Provision 
should be made for the filing of claims, and the rights of credi- 
tors who fail to file their claims within the time prescribed 
Should be defined by law, and not left to the arbitrary dis- 
cretion of the Court. Any creditor should have the right to file 
notice of appearance in the action by a resident attorney, and 
no order affecting the rights of creditors or the property involved 
should be made in the action without notice to attorneys who 
have so appeared. The experience of individual members of the 
bar will, no doubt, suggest other points which should be em- 
braced in a statute covering this subject. Doubtless there are 
cases where a large majority, perhaps all the creditors, favor 
the indefinite continuation of a receivership, with the hope of 
better times, where exceptional circumstances may justify the 
continuation of the corporate business by the receiver. Such 
cases could be provided for. But the ordinary and usual pur- 
pose of a receivership should be to wind up the corporation, and 
not simply to enable interested parties to stand off creditors and 
run the business through the medium of a court of justice. 





Courts are not organized for the operation of railroads or mer- 
cantile enterprises, and the fact that the proprietor of such en. 
terprises is a corporation should make no material difference 
in the application of the principle. 

The constant violation of the constitutional prohibition 
against the acceptance of passes from transportation companies 
by public officers has been mentioned, I think, at every meeting 
of this association for several years. The vicious practice con- 
tinues to flourish and appears to be increasing. Pressure should 
be brought to bear upon the next Legislature to abolish this 
practice, which is in the nature of petty bribery. As a conces- 
sion to members of the Legislature it might be well, by way of 
compromise, to omit any emergency clause in the bill, so that 
the act will not take effect prior to the departure of the legis. 
lators from the seat of government to their homes. 

The organization of corporations with large nominal capita} 
and small assets, whereby innocent creditors are deceived by a 
fictitious show of financial responsibility, leads to frequent 
abuses, Property of doubtful or speculative value is conveyed 
to the corporation by the stockholders often at a valuation 
grossly disproportionate to its worth, and the stockholders’ lia- 
bility is thereby extinguished. A statutory provision requiring 
a@ small percentage of each subscription to the capital stock to 
be paid in cash before beginning business would check this 
pernicious practice. Many States have passed enactments of 
this nature. 

If we broaden this review of needed legislation to the Fed- 
eral Government we find proposed measures worthy of consid- 
eration with the domain of the National Legislature. An im- 
portant piece of legislation is an act which passed the House 
of Representatives on March 24 last, and which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary in the Senate. It pro- 
vides that all railroad corporations organized and incorporated 
under any law of the United States shall, for all purposes of 
jurisdiction, be held to be citizens of the respective States into 
whith their line of railway or any branch thereof may extend, 
or in which such corporations may carry on business, and that 
service of process upon such corporations may be made accord- 
ing to the laws of the respective States in which suits shall be 
brought. This bill, if enacted into law, will put railroad cor- 
porations organized by Congress in the same situation as the 
national’ banks so far as concerns their right to invoke the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts. At present, as a well-known 
Federal judge has observed in a recent number of the Ameri- 
can Law Review, the Federal railroad corporations have the 
right to remove all suits to the Federal courts simply by reason 
of the law of their creation, where the amount involved ex- 
ceeds $2,000, and the right of appeal from the judgment of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals to the Supreme Court, a right not en- 
joyed by natural persons or by any other corporation not char- 
tered by Congress. This inequality of the law should be reme- 
died speedily by the enactment of the legislation referred to. 
This, of course, would not in any way change the present law 
allowing corporations to invoke the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts where the controversy is between citizens of different 
States, nor would it affect the rule that corporations are con- 
clusively presumed to be composed of citizens of the State 
under whose laws they are incorporated. 


The use of railroad bills of lading as collateral security 
has become general in this State, and by our statute these 
bills are negotiable instruments. In practice, the lumber, hops 
and other products shipped from this State seldom reach their 
destination without passing over the lines of several successive 
carriers, and in many cases the final carrier has delivered the 
goods without requiring the production of the bill of lading, 
thus ignoring its negotiable character and leaving the holder 
to seek compensation through litigation The effect of inter- 
state bills of lading should be defined by Cowgress and proper 
provision be made for the protection of transferees therof. 


The occurrences of the past few years, during which many 
of the great railroad corporations of the country have been 
operated by receivers, have suggested many doubts regarding 
the propriety of a system which allows corporate managers, 
when involved in financial embarrassments, to throw the bur- 
den of the administration of a great railroad system upon the 
courts of law, especially in the cases of those immense corpora- 
tions organized by Congress—the Pacific railroads. 


It is true that the people have great confidence in the judi- 
ciary of this country—far more than in the legislative or execu- 
tive departments—but it is not plain that this confidence will 
continue if the judiciary is forced into the business of conduct- 
ing railroads, with all their numerous details and business 
ramifications. When we see the spectacle of a great railroad 
corporation organized by the Government of the United States, 
conducted for years by three receivers, who, after handling 
many millions of dollars, ask to be discharged from their trust 
without an accounting, and when we consider the further fact 
that they are men who, by their own confession, cannot ac- 
count, we may well inquire whether any greater abuse could 
follow even from direct Government ownership. I say these 
men, by their own confession, could not account, because when 
they were cited by the Circuit Court of another circuit to ac- 
count for their doings as receivers appointed in that circuit, 
they refused to appear in person and sent an attorney, only to 
say that they did not intend to file an account, and were there- 
upon removed from office. 

The judges of courts of the country, particularly the Fed- 
eral judges, are, without exception, men of high character 
and probably are more respected than any body of judges in 
the world. Yet the administration of great railroad receiver- 
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ships, which must of necessity be carried on without the 
personal observations of these judges, and which afford op- 
portunities for many kinds of crookedness, cannot fail to pro- 
duce scandals of a startling character, which rightfully or 
wrongfully, will in many cases be laid at the chancellor's 
or. 

- In considering this question, let us bear in mind that the 
Federal Constitution gives Congress no express power to form 
a corporation, that every corporation so formed finds its Con- 
stitutional warrant only in the fact that the powers which it 
exercises were conferred upon Congress itself and that the 
courts recognize jthe existence of the corporation only because 
Congress has seen fit to create it as one means for the carry- 
ing out of enterprises which the Government itself might have 
performed more directly by any other means, 

In this connection, I wish to call attention to a speech 
made by a distinguished public man in 1870, when the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad had but recently been incorporated, and 
was at most a doubtful venture. Referring to the railroad 
companies incorporated by Congress, particularly the North- 
ern Pacific, he said: 

“The wealth, power and dominion thus conferred on these 
great and favored corporations will maka them the over- 
shadowing and ruling power in at least a dozen States. In 
reality, they, and not the State Legislatures, will choose Sen- 
ators in Congress; they, and not the unbiased voice of the 
people, will elect Representatives; they, and not free States, 
will speak in the choice of presidents. Think of a road stretch- 
ing from Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocear, embracing 
within its branches more than two thousand miles of line, 
the property of a single corporation, and that .corporation 
owning every alternate section of land, or its proceeds, in a 
belt of eighty miles vide, for nearly the whole length of its 
line, forty sections or 25,600 acres to the mile—53,000,000 acres 
in all, or the proceeds of their sale, at such prices as the 
corporation may see fit to exact, with towns and cities owned 
by the corporation or a favored ring of its stockholders scat- 
tered along the road, and the great stockholders, those owning 
nearly all its stock and ruling its affairs, residing in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, and you will have some idea what 
the Northern Pacific Railroad is to be and what chances for 
political promotion any man within the limits of its influence 
would have, should he dare seek to restrict its monopoly, re- 
strain its exactions or otherwise oppose its will.” 

This language, uttered twenty-six years ago, was spoken by 
a prominent Senator of the United States, from one of the 
largest and most conservative of the American Common- 
wealths, afterward the author of a law enacted by Congress 
compelling these companies to pay a portion of their indebted- 
ness to the Government, and later a candidate for vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. At that time it looked like a wild 
prophecy. How near to the truth of history it is at the present 
time is necessarily a matter of opinion. 

During these days of financial distress, of political fore- 
boding and popular discontent, the corporation is a much-dis- 
cussed subject. With many the word is a synonym of all 
that is “out of joint” in our system, while others carry the 
doctrine of “laissez-faire” to the extent of ignoring all pos- 
sibility of corporate aggression. At this juncture especially, a 
high sense of duty should actuate the lawyer in dealing with 
so important a question. On no other subject will the people 
at large so quickly follow the leadership of the members of 
the bar, whose technical knowledge and practical experience 
in such matters must ever make them the judges of the 
justice and expediency of any measures relating to corpora- 
tions that may be proposed. An unyielding defender of the 
rights of property and the sacredness of contracts, the lawyer 
will also remember that the rights of the many are often en- 
dangered by a too ready acquiescence in the skillful arguments 
of the able advocates of corporate privileges. Only by avoid- 
ing both Scylla and Charybdis, and by the exercise of an 
eternal vigilance, can we adhere to the golden mean on which 
depends on the one hand the preservation of our free institu- 
tions, and on the other the continuation of the wonderful de- 
velopment of the national resources and unparalleled material 
progress which has made the American Union the Hercules 
of the nations. 








SOME DEFECTS IN OUR PRESENT SYSTEM 
OF LEGAL EDUCATION. 


4ddress delivered by Griffith Ogden Ellis, Detroit, before the 
annual convention of the Commercial Law League of 
america, held at Omaha, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Commercial Law League 
of America: 

Before I take up the subject for our consideration I wish to 
express my ‘high appreciation of the honor done me by our 

gramme Committee in inviting me to read a paper before 
this body, though I must confess a painful sagrenention that 
the result may cast doubts both upon their wisdom in extending 
the invitation and mine in accepting it. 

My subject is “Some Defects in Our Modern Systems of 
Legal Education,” but I hope that you will not assume that I 
stand here marked “Exhibit A” of the defects. I should, how- 
ever, treat the subject from the point of view of the student, 
fr my student days are still fresh in my memory, rather than 
from the position of a legal educator with a theory, for I have 
no respect for the conceptions of theorists as opposed to the 
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opinions of those affected by them. In other words, I think we 
go to the wrong source for truth when, after a man has tried a 
theory on the dog, we ask the opinion of the theorist rather 
than the experience of the dog. 

In considering anything for the purpose of discovering and 
remedying its defects we must consider it with reference to its 
purposes and objects. I shall consider legal education as a sys- 
tem of instruction to qualify a man to practice a high and noble 
profession; in other words, to perform duties to the public and 
not merely to prey upon it. I shall consider the law as a science, 
and legal education as a course of study and instruction to 
qualify men to expound and apply it. While it is true that the 
practice of the law has been much commercialized during the 
last decade or so, this does not relieve a man from the need of 
proper training in the law. The poorly equipped lawyer may 
make a living, but he will never make a success. 

Taking this view of the subject, I can have few words of 
praise for the study of law in the office of a practitioner, though 
that system is now so generally discredited that it need be 
treated only incidentally and in connection with remarks on 
other subjects. Few, if any, now study law in an office who 
are able to go to a law school. Law schools are now fond of in- 
serting in their catalogues the remark of Chief Justice Waite 
that “the time has gone by when an eminent lawyer in full 
practice can take a class of students into his office and become 
their teacher. Once that was practicable, but now it is not. 
The consequence is that law schools are now a necessity.” 
There are now eighty-one law schools in this country, includ- 
ing one correspondence school, in which I have the honor to 
be an instructor, but from the principles upon which some of 
them are run I very much doubt any necessity for their exist- 
ence. They have no requirements as to entrance and but few 
as to graduation, and about the only principle upon which they 
are run is that so many tuition fees make so much for each 
instructor, and he can take the balance of his pay in notoriety, 
which is considered a more polite name for advertising. Many 
schools established to help out the incomes or add to the no- 
torlety of their projectors do good work, but for the existence 
of such schools, as I have indicated above, I submit that there 
is no necessity, and it is the duty of the profession to set upon 
them the seal of its disapproval wherever they may be. 

The first defect in our system of legal education with which 
the student meets may be found in most of our States and 
schools at the very beginning, namely, they have no require- 
ments as to preliminary education. The stock argument against 
requiring any standard of scholarship as a prerequisite to the 
study of the law is that such a requirement would rob the bar 
of some of its greatest lights, such as Abraham Lincoln and 
Charles O’Conor, but those who now rely upon that argument 
forget that times and circumstances have changed since the 
days when those worthy men came to the bar. Except in a 
few States, we may almost say that education is now brought 
to the very door of him who will reach out and take it, and 
he who will not has not the qualities which should entitle him 
to entrance within the bar or which would bring him success 
should he get there. On the other hand, the exigencies of busi- 
ness, from which litigation comes, now demand a much 
better equipment than was sufficient when Charles O’Conor and 
Abraham Lincoln began to practice. Who in this day would 
say that Patrick Henry, great though he was, would be, with 
his six weeks’ study of the law, entitled to admission to the 
bar of the present. The public, too, is interested in the impo- 
sition and maintenance of high standards and the exclusion of 
that large class of incompetents who have for years been im- 
posed upon them for counsel and guidance. It is quite possible, 
however, that the zeal of the reformer may carry us too far in 
this matter and so exclude many who would make good coun- 
selors, but whose acquaintance with school books is slight. The © 
preliminary requirements of the Harvard Law School are, I 
think, too great for the country at large, and they are probably 
not necessitated by the course of any other school, but the 
would-be student certainly should have a good common-school 
education and a thorough knowledge of history, particularly 
English and American, not merely as time table of dates and 
events, but as history with events as causes and effects. And 
so, too, he should be familiar with English and American litera- 
ture, and, above all, with the English language and the art of 
composition. And I think he should have a knowledge of civil 
government and the Constitution of the United States. The 
uses and value of these various requirements will be amply 
apparent to you all. 

Then, when the student gets into the school, he meets much 
that is capable of improvement, if the powers th<t be would 
but give some thought to the matter. How shall he be taught? 
What view of the law shall be given him? Many very intelll- 
gent people have always believed that the true process of edu- 
cation was the mere getting of knowledge, that the knowledge 
got, and not the acquisition of it, constitutes education, over- 
looking the fact that “education” and “knowledge” are not 
synonymous terms, and the fact that education cannot give 
power, but simply trains, develops and leads out the powers 
that we have. In preparatory schools the principal feature of 
education is the process of acquisition and the training or lead- 
ing out of powers thereby. In schools to fit men for their life 
work, however, the gaining of knowledge and the leading out 
of powers must go hand in hand. In neither school can the 
pupils be mere memorizing automatons, but in both they must 
be made thinking, reasoning beings. 

A few years ago, when the office-trained bar was afflicted 
with a prejudice against law schools, accusing them of giving 
impractical education and turning out an improperly equipped 
body of graduates, many of the law schools sought to make 
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peace with their critics ‘by attempting to make the courses 
what they were pleased to term ‘practical.’ It is now admitted 
on all hands that most law schools do not now give to students 
the view of the law which will be most valuable in the long 
run, but that they attempt to make their courses too practical 
rather than scientific. They do not give that attenion to fun- 
damental principles that they should, but instead citations to 
the Reports have largely superseded elementary text-books, 
and principles are lost in precedents. Some schools have even 
gone so far as to eliminate from the courses the study of Biack- 
stone’s Commentaries, with its study of the origin, develop- 
ment and history of our law, without which, I submit, no stu- 
dent can gain an understanding knowledge of our law or catch 
its true reason or spirit. The result is that pitiable modern 
product, the “case lawyer,” who, if his memory does not grind 
out a case on all fours with his necessities, is compelled to sit 
down ‘with a ridiculous absence of the power to reason. This cry 
for a practical course has within even the last few years run 
riot. The schools are coming to boast of the practical quali- 
fications of their graduates. I say they are not practical, but 
superficial and impractical, for they are without the proper 
foundation upon which such knowledge should be based. In a 
two years’ course a man cannot get a scientific view of the 
law and a practical view at the same time. A law student 
should be taught not merely to memorize rules and forms for 
blanks, but should be given a scientific view of the law, and 
should be taught not merely to memorize even definitions, but 
should be made to think law, and law should be so taught as 
not only to enrich the mind of the student with a knowledge of 
first principles, but so as to give also that mental discipline 
and development of the faculties of analysis, perception and 
application as will enable him to stand alone where he cannot 
remember a precedent on all fours with the case in hand. The 
developments of modern business are constantly producing 
cases for which there are no precedents, and calling for new 
applications of old principles. 

Practical courses and practice courts undoubtedly have 
their uses and values after the student is given a foundation 
and at the end of the course, but I believe their effect is 
baneful rather than helpful if they are given to the student 
in the earlier part of his work. All that a law school should 
hope to give is merely a scientific foundation upon which 
the practitioner must himself rear the superstructure of his 
legal education. They! cannot be expected to turn out legal 
warriors full panoplied for the fray. 

But, aside from the matter of a course, the arrangement of 
the course of many schools is entirely unscientific and un- 
systematic. In fact, there is no arrangement. What kind of a 
knowledge of the law do you think a student would get if 
you were to set before him a bushel basket of law books and 
tell him to read, say, twenty pages a day, from some one 
of those books, but never to read more than two days in 
succession from the same book? The result would be that he 
would get nowhere for a long time, and that at the end of 
the year or so he would get to the end of all his books at 
about the same time. Do you believe that with such an ar- 
rangement he would be able to get anything like so good a 
view of any of the branches of the law so studied as if his 
course had been scientifically and systematically arranged 
with reference to the value and precedence of particular sub- 
jects? Certainly he would not, yet many of the schools whose 
professors are in active practice arrange their courses in just 
that way. Whenever_a professor can come over and deliver 
one of his lectures, he sends word and notice is posted that 
on the next day Judge So-and-So will lecture on such-and- 
such a subject, and when the judge comes he brings a long 
manuscript and reels off a lot of decisions and cites the stu- 
dents to a lot of others from which he does not read. He 
does not explain the connection between those citations. It 
is really a misnomer: to call him a lecturer. He is simply a 
reader to the class, and the time both of the reader and of 
the class, is; in general, unprofitably taken up. In these re- 
marks I am thinking of the lecture system as it was prac- 
ticed upon me, and as it is even yet, practically, in many 
schools, though happily the course of the school from which 
I graduated has now been modernized and improved. The 
same matter could have been obtained better from text-books 
and a clearer view of it obtained if the professor, instead of 
standing up before his class and reading off a lot of con- 
densed and isolated rules and definitions, had first assigned 
passages for study and then have devoted his hour to a dis- 
cussion or explanation thereof, or to a colloquy with the stu- 
dents about the matter studied. The mere reading off of a 
lot of decisions is time wasted, for the last if a science 
to be treated in its historical development and with system, 
and not a collection of isolated rules and definitions, but prin- 
ciple co-ordinates with principle. 

I do not care whether the professor uses the lecture system 
or text-book system or the Harvard or “case” system of in- 
struction if he himself will teach, but the mere dictating to a 
class a thousand words or so a day, gathered from the various 
Reports, is not teaching—it is not educating. If the student 
gets any education from it, he gets it himself and owes no 
thanks to the professor. In most cases he could sit down by 
himself and from a text-book which, if by one of the stand- 
ard writers, will generally, contain a better considered state- 
ment of the law, get a much better knowledge of his sub- 
ject. I know of one law school in which the faculty was com- 
posed of eminent practitioners throughout the State, who 
came out as occasion demanded and convenience permitted, 
and read from manuscript lectures which the students were 





expected to take down verbatim. What benefit the students 
were expected to get from this exercise I-do not know. It 
certainly did not improve their handwriting, and I think ] 
never heard any of them claim that it improved their minds, 
After the professor had rolled up his mansucript and gone 
away they were expected to take their notes to their rooms 
and study them, and later, at an appointed time, a section of 
the class would be called up to be quizzed by a member of 
the post-graduate class, called a quiz-master. The real teach. 
ing in this school, therefore, was done by the quiz-masters, 
who received at that time the munificent salary of one hundred 
dollars a year, while the aforesaid eminent practitioners re. 
ceived very reasonable compensation for their ill-spent but to 
them valuable time. The lecturer himself did not expect to 
question any man more than twice in his whole course, and 
most of them mever reached that number. This is by no 
means an exceptional case. What results can you expect from 
such a system? Certainly not the highest results. 

And this leads us to what I consider the very greatest de- 
fect in our whole system of legal education, namely, the method 
of the selection of teachers, for the teachers themselves are 
more or less responsible for such defects as exist. If men of 
ability, they are responsible because they do not, either from 
lack of time or for some other reason, give to the subject the 
attention which their positions demand. If, as is now gener- 
ally admitted, “the eminent lawyer, in full practice,” is not 
able to give students proper instruction in his own office, 
by what turn of the wheel of fortune does he become able 
to give proper instruction in some one else’s office; in other 
words, the class room of a law school? There is little question 
that his practice prevents his giving all the thought that 
he should to the subject. There is no question that a man 
cannot attain the highest success and capacity in any line of 
work to which he does not give his whole attention. Little 
wonder, then, that eminent practitioners at the bar, making 
the teaching of law a mere avocation and not a vocation, 
leave much to be desired in their services to their students, 
They not only cannot give the time that they should to the 
consideration and study of their subjects, but they view those 
subjects from a different point of view from that which must 
be presented to the beginning student. He is dealing with the 
foundation, they with the superstructure. If he is taught their 
view, then he has no foundation, properly so called. In the 
selection of text-books they give him the books which they 
like best and find most useful, but those books are seldom 
fitted for the needs of beginning students. What a student 
wants is foundation principles, the elements of the law, not 
the precedents growing out of fine distinctions and subtle ap- 
plications of those principles. 

I do not criticise the occasional appearance before a law 
school of some eminent member of the bar or occupant of 
the bench to deliver a single lecture or course of lectures— 
their appearance and example may prove a needed inspira- 
tion to the students. It is to their employment in the ca- 
pacity of regular teachers, for which position nature and busi- 
ness unite to unfit them, that I take exception. To be a suc- 
cessful teacher a man must devote his life to the work. He 
must devote his time to thought and study as to the best 
methods of imparting knowledge and training students and to 
the study in his historical and scientific phases of the subject 
or subjects that he is to teach. Teachers, like poets, are 
mostly born and not made, and the man who would be a 
success as a teacher cannot use that vocation as a mere play- 
thing. It may be of value, particularly when the study of 
practice is taken up late in the course, to have the presence 
of men in active touch with the courts and their work, but 
there is also an objection in this, that such men, giving almost 
no help in classroom work, are also inaccessible to the stu- 
dents for special help during their study hours when they 
meet with difficulties. I admit the selection of eminent prac- 
titioners is supported by a very respectable show of reason, but 
I think that reason is mostly specious. In one word, the sys- 
tem is supported on the ground of expediency. It is alleged 
that competent teachers are hard to obtain, and that teachers 
who give their entire time to the work of teaching would cost 
more money than the schools could afford. That is probably 
true if as many teachers were employed under that system as 
under the present. But if a teacher devoted his whole time 
to the work, he could take care of many more subjects than 
any busy practitioner is willing to attempt, and with those 
subjects he would do better work than the numerous prac- 
titioners. There are few law schools in this country more fa- 
mous than the law department of the University of Virginia. 
For many years that school had but one instructor—the re- 
vered John B. Minor. But this train of thought loses sight 
of the fact that in the selection of practitionera for law 
schools, as in the selection of candidates for political cam- 
paigns, the question of availability is an important one and 
that man is generally given the preference whose name will 
bring the most notoriety to the school. In other words, the 
schools trade upon the reputations of their faculties for adver- 
tising purposes. This is not as it should be. The authorities 
who select those teachers, however, should remember the old 
quotation, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” It might be 
a slower, but it would be a sounder, process to advertise the 
school because of good teachers rather than because of emi- 
nent lecturers. I would rather have sat at the feet of John 
B. Minor alone than to have taken my instruction from the 
whole Supreme Bench of the United States. I mention the 
bench of this court because the legal ability of its members 
is beyond question, but they cannot give to the work of teach- 
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ing so much attention as it deserves. They are eminent and 
go was John B. Minor, but his renown came from his value 
to his school, and not his value to his school from his re- 
nown. There are many young men now coming from our law 
schools and colleges who would be glad to make the voca- 
tion of the teacher of law their life work if any inducement 
were offered them, and it may be noted that the schools which 
now stand highest throughout the land are following that plan, 
and there are many others throughout the country who, for 
what they pay a dozen eminent lecturers, could employ two or 
three good teachers, Garfield is said to have described the 
model university as “a log with John Hopkins at one end and 
a pupil at the other.” The logs are plenty and the pupils are 
not few, though many of them would serve a more useful 
purpose as logs than as pupils, but where, oh where, you ask, 
are the Mark Hopkinses? The men whom nature fitted for 
teachers did not all die with Mark Hopkins, and some of 
them have been educated for the law. If the powers that be 
will but give them encouragement, their services may be ob- 
tained for the better education of the bar, for which we are 
all clamoring. Mere eminence at the bar or on the bench, 
however, is no sign that a man will be a good teacher. 

In all this raft of words I have said nothing good for 
our present system of legal education. I do not mean, how- 
ever, to criticise everything. I have refrained from saying 
anything good, partly from lack of time and space, but prin- 
cipally because, from the nature of my subject, I was here to 
criticise and not to praise. Of the high plane that legal edu- 
eation has reached in this country, we are all too well aware 
and too proud for it to need praise from me. My lamentation 
is not that the system is bad, but that it is not more nearly 
perfect. 








THE CHOICE OF THE FORUM. 


Address delivered by James P. Wilson of Youngstown, Ohio, 
before the Ohio State Bar Association at Put-in-Bay: 

“In most ancient Greece there was but one forum, Areopagus, 
at Athens, upon the hill of Mars. It was before this court that 
Paul, formerly Saul, a Jew hailing from Tarsus, having been ar- 
rested for heresy, was brought for examination. Upon the hear- 
ing, however, pleading his own cause, he converted one of his 
judges, Dionysius, and was discharged by the court. 

“The advocate of ancient Greece had no choice of forum. 
With us, my brothers of the Ohio Bar, it is different; in the last 
2,000 years times have improved. In many cases we now enjoy 
a wide discretion as to the soil wherein we will advise a client to 
plant his suit and expect to see it flourish. It has often been a 
matter of regret that we cannot exercise the further privilege ot 
deciding where we would have our clients sued. 

“That there should be a possible advantage to be gained in 
one court, which could not be hoped for in another court of con- 
current jurisdiction, implies either a fundamental difference in 
the laws which those courts administer, or a difference in the 
methods of practically administering the same law. 

“A material difference in either respect may, in a given case, 
be productive of widely varying results, the consideration of 
which is a part of that honorable fealty which the relation of 
attorney and client imposes, 

“It will, perhaps, not transcend the limits of a paper of this 
character to consider one of the many phases of this subject— 
one of the most frequent recurrence, and, therefore, of the 
greatest interest to the Ohio lawyer: Where and under what 
law should actions for personal injury arising from negligence 
be tried. If the negligence occurs in Ohio, the injury or death 
results within this State, and suit be brought in an Ohio court, 
no question of conflicting laws can arise to challenge the inge- 
nuity of counsel in the choice of a forum, and the problem 
usually degenerates into a consideration of whether to give se- 
curity for costs and thus court the reputed favor with which 
juries in certain counties of our State are supposed to look upon 
damage suits, or to remain at home and save expenses. 

“But in the numerous and constantly increasing class of 
cases in which suitors are thronging to our courts for redress 
because of injuries inflicted in other States by persons or cor- 
porations upon whom service can be had in the courts of Ohio, 
the question, by what law shall their rights be governed and 
determined, looms into startling materiality. Shall the question 
whether the conduct of defendant complained of was such as to 
amount to a breach of legal duty and give rise to a cause of ac- 
tion be determined by the laws of Ohio, or shall the case be 
tried under the faws of the place where the injury was inflicted? 
Is the fact that the plaintiff was or was not a resident of Ohio, 
temporarily absent from home at the time of the injury, mate- 
rial in the solution of this question? Is the fact that the plain- 
tiff was or was not, at the time of his injury, engaged in the 
performance of an Ohio contract of employment made with the 
defendant material in. determining the question of what law 
Shall govern? These and similar questions lie at the threshold 
of those transitory actions which are every day knocking for 
admission to our courts, especially in border counties of the 
State. They must be met and answered by counsel in determin- 
Ing his choice of a forum. 

“A moment’s reflection will reveal their vital materiality. 
While it is the cherished tradition of our profession that we are 
Servants of one common law, uniform and beneficent in its prin- 
ciples, unvarying in its application, tending constantly to 
achieve the perfect sympathy of an exact science, yet to be brief 
maker, grouping perplexedly as he follows his slender thread of 





principle into the tangled skein of conflicting decisions, the 
effect is disillusionizing. 

“It has been well said of our Supreme Court in the case of 
Alexander v. the Pennsylvania Company, 48 Ohio State 623: 
‘In theory it may be true that there is no common law of Ohio 
or of Pennsylvania, but the common law is one and the same in 
every State acknowledging its obligations, and that the deci- 
sions of one State are but evidences of it, not binding on the 
courts of any other State. But as a matter of fact, we know 
that in the application of the rules of common law to the affairs 
of men, there is, unfortunately, in the several States, a wide 
divergence; and that it necessarily follows that acts and trans- 
actions sufficient in one State to create a cause of action will 
not produce that result in another, and in the administration of 
justice mere theory must be made to yield to the truth as estab- 
lished by facts and experience.’ 

“As illustrative of the sharp conflict of law between our- 
selves and our nearest neighbors to the castward, a few exam- 
ples may be cited. An engineer, fireman and brakeman, travel- 
ing westward through Pennsylvania toward Ohio, just before 
they reach the Ohio line are injured or killed by the negligence 
of their conductor. The Pennsylvania law denies all remedy; 
the Ohio statute gives full relief. 

“A railway mail clerk in Pennsylvania is a fellow servant of 
the trainmen and for their negligence he cannot recover. As 
soon as he crosses the Ohio line he becomes a passenger and the 
company is absolutely liable. A coal miner in Pennsylvania 
has no remedy for the negligence of the mine superintendent 
who injures him, for under that jurisdiction they are fellow 
servants. In Ohio there is no defense. 

“In Pennsylvania the employee of a rolling mill, hired to un- 
load the cars on a mill siding, becomes a fellow servant of rail- 
road company’s trainmen, and for their negligence resulting to 
his injury has no recovery; while in Ohio he has all the rights 
of a stranger to the company. 

“While, perhaps, the conflict is not so marked between the 
laws of Ohio and those administered in States lying to the Suvth 
and West of our boundaries, yet in the law of negligence aris- 
ing out of the re'ation of master and servant, Ohio may easily 
be considered to be the banner State, leading all the others by 
the humanity of her laws in the direction of a greater indul- 
gence for the injured and a wider remedy. This tendency of 
our highest court has gone hand in hand with an ever increas- 
ing paternalism of our Legislature—decreasing by statute the 
number of those who are fellow servants; invalidating contracts 
which tend to release liability for negligence; raising presump- 
tions of negligence against railroad companies in case of injury 
from defective machinery; imputing to them knowledge of these 
defects and many kindred acts. 

“Ohio is a good place to bring a damage suit! 

“Small wonder that the Pennsylvania widow, with her brood 
of orphaned children, comes into our State to plant the Penn- 
sylvania death statute in our courts; small wonder that a con- 
tinuous procession of the lame, the halt and the blind wend 
their painful way across our borders along the lines of our great 
trunk roads which enter our State to seek that redress under 
our laws which is denied to them at home, until the courts in 
many of our border counties are clogged with their suits; and 
as they are of such a character that they may be advanced for 
hearing upon the dockets of our Superior Courts, their over- 
crowded character is still further augmented and important 
civil litigation between our own citizens is hampered and de- 
layed. And now the taxpayer complains of the largely increased 
expense of jury service in supporting’ this foreign litigation. 
Here, then, is an evil, the correction of which lies not with the 
Legislature, but with the courts. It is of doubtful validity, and 
of more questionabie utility to enact laws against the invasion 
of our State by forcign litigants. This is not a jurisdictional 
question—these actions being transitory in their nature, may, 
as a matter of comity between States, or as a matter of course, 
be brought here. The questions must be met and solved on 
other grounds. 

“Upon what rule of comity can a plaintiff, injured in an- 
other State, invoke the laws of Ohio upon the merits of his 
cause and make an act which was innocent where committed 
e negligent one here? In the language of the Supreme Court 
in the Alexander case above cited: ‘If the acts of parties im- 
pose no obligations on the one hand, and confer no rights upon 
tae other where they occur, no good reason is apparent why 
they should spring into active existence the moment the parties 
pass into another jurisdiction, which, if they had occurred there- 
in, such relative rights and obligations would not have resulted. 
An act should be judged by the law of the jurisdiction where it 
was committed.’ 

“Here, then, would seem to be a key to the solution of this 
problem. While for an injury occurring outside the State of 
Ohio the plaintiff may have the advantage of our courts and 
our remedial procedure, he may not derive his cause of action 
itself from our laws. However, our lower courts have wavered 
upon this subject. The utterance of our Supreme Court is 
decisive so far as it goes, but in the only two cases ever before 
it—the Knowlton case in the 19 Ohio State and the Alexander 
ease in the 48 Ohio State Report—the law is declared, and yet 
is limited by the particular facts in those cases, in both of 
svhich the plaintiff was injured while in the performance of a 
contract made outside of the State to be performed wholly out- 
side of the State. 

“But what matters it where a contract is made by an em- 
ployee with his employer, provided that in the performance of 
any part of it he passes beyond the jurisdiction of our courts 
and is injured in some foreign State? And what matters it in 
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the determination of this question whether his cause of action 
for negligence sounds in contract or in tort. In either event 
his cause of action arose, if at all, the very moment his injury 
was inflicted, or never. That cause of action arose because of 
the breach of some duty which his employer owed to him at 
the time of his injury. What that duty was depended upon 
the law of the place where he iwas at the particular moment 
serving his master, because the conduct of the master toward 
him must at all times be governed and determined by the law 
of the place which the master is at that moment bound to obey. 
The conduct of the master is regulated by the law of the 
place where in contemplation of the law he is, and where the 
servant actually is laboring. If his conduct is not gegligent by 
that law, or if the negligent act of a subordinate servant by 
that law is not the master’s act, then another subordinate 
servant injured there, by that act, is limited in his remedy to 
a@ suit against that fellow servant. It is indeed difficult to 
understand how, if no cause of action arose against an em- 
ployer at the place where the injury was inflicted, because 
the employer’s act was an innocent one there, a servant can 
find a cause of action by going into some other jurisdic- 
tion. Once concede that fact, and it matter not into what 
jurisdiction the servant proceeds, or into what State, wherever 
the law would have given him a remedy if the injury had been 
inflicted—in that forum he may sue and recover; provided he 
may procure service upon the defendant. 

“It would seem to be of no material consequence, then, 
where the contract of hiring between master and servant is en- 
tered into. The sole question is, where was that contract ac- 
tually in the course of performance when the injury was in- 
flicted, for by the law of that place the rights should be gov- 
erned—the validity of the contract, the validity of any express 
stipulation continued therein, the meaning of the contract— 
all these are to be determined by the law of the place where 
the contract was made; but so far as the implied duties of the 
master and of the servant are concerned, the duties imposed 
by the place of its execution will be recognized, but the per- 
sonal duties, obligations and liabilities incident to the relation 
are such as exist under the law of the jurisdiction in which 
an act is done or committed, as to the legality, effect, or con- 
Sequence of which the question arises. 

“The uncertainty, however, prevailing upon this question 
in our State is an ignis fatuus, luring the damage claimant, who 
cannot prevail at home, across our borders, groping for the il- 
lusory hope of prevailing here; it is a will-o’-the-wisp to the 
damage attorney in his choice of a forum. 

“But there are other false lights which have influenced the 
choice of plaintiffs and tended to render our courts a favorite 
forum for their resort. These latter causes, however, will all 
be seen in a last analysis to result directly from the first—they 
are legitimate results of wide disparity and strong conflict of 
law between our State and its neighbors. 

“Whether the reputation acquired by the law-making and 
law-administering ‘branch of the State of Pennsylvania be de- 
servedly gained or not, it is, nevertheless, a matter of general 
opinion that as to the rights of servants and employees, those 
laboring for others for hire, the law of Pennsylvania is harsh 
and oppressive. 

“It is probably an exaggeration to say, as was alleged by a 
recent text writer upon the subject of negligence, to quote his 
language, ‘It is a matter of public notoriety that (a certain 
great trunk line, naming it) runs the Legislature of this State 
with the same regularity and dispatch that it runs its trains.’ 
Certainly to an Ohio lawyer, tinctured with that broader hu- 
manity which voiced itself in the early decisions of our courts 
in adjusting the relations of master and servant, the rule of 
the Pennsylvania courts, made necessary by their system, seems 
almost, in certain cases, to amount to a denial of justice. 

“What, then, is the natural—I might almost say the neces- 
Sary—result? After the invisible line has been passed and the 
Ohio farms begin to stretch westward, what other result could 
be expected than that jurors drawn from those counties next 
adjacent to the line, educated to the theory and impressed with 
the belief that their Pennsylvania neighbor maimed, crippled, 
paralyzed, mayhap, is denied his right should he be overzealous 
in his behalf, and, so far as the jury may do so, fill his cup of 
justice to the brim. 

“Such has been the practical result of this conflict of law 
worked out in actual experience term after term in many of 
the outlying counties which fringe the border of our State. 

“Speaking of the eastern portion of the State, to which the 
experience of the writer has ‘been limited, the reaction against 
real or supposed grievances arising out of the Pennsylvania 
method of administering the law of negligence sets in strongly 
the moment the State line is passed. Whether or not it may 
at all times be urged as a just reproach to our jury sys- 
tem, especially in actions for negligence, that the aver- 
age juryman is swayed more strongly by compassion 
than by reason, and is prone to be more zealous in dispensing 
the charity of corporations to the unfortunate than in the ac- 
curate adjustment of the relative rights of employer and em- 
ployee, certain it is that with the allied incentive of correcting 
on this side of the line what seems to be a popular evil upon 
the other, and thus evening up matters between employer and 
employee, the invariable and excessive verdicts rendered by 
the juries in these localities in twenty years have given to the 
opponents of the jury system a strong and forceful argument 
for its abolition. The reaction, born in public sentiment and 
guided only by individual caprice, has gone widely to the other 
extreme—the pendulum has swung to its opposite height. The 
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reputation gained by certain counties because of this tendency 
of its juries, while it cannot but make the judicious grieve, js 
yet the magnet which continues to attract the foreign litigant 
hither, and to determine his counsel in the choice of a forum, 

“While it may be creditable to mankind that his God-given 
compassion lies nearer to the surface and is more easily reached 
and swayed than his sense of justice, yet it must nevertheless 
have been exasperating to that counsel for a railroad company 
who, after having suffered the usual verdict against his client 
at the hands of a jury in a suit by a Pennsylvania widow to 
recover for the death of her husband, meekly inquired of some 
of the jurymen as follows: ‘Upon what ground did you find the 
railroad company guilty of negligence, so as to render a ver. 
dict against it?’. He was met with the conclusive reply: ‘Why, 
~~ devil! What else could we do? The man was dead, wasn’t 

e?’ 

“Another instance or two in this connection may not be 
amiss: In a certain case, a suit for personal injury at a street 
railway crossing, it became material for defendant to show 
how far the plaintiff could see along the track in the direction 
from which the engine was approaching. A photograph wag 
introduced in evidence by the defendant, taken at a point ll 
feet from the track, looking eastward, which plainly showed 
a building standing alongside of the track and half a mile 
away. The other witnesses testified that by careful measure- 
ment, standing 11 feet from the track, a view for one-halJf mile 
could be had. The plaintiff offered no evidence whatever on 
this point. The jury, by special verdict, in answer to the in- 
quiry: ‘How far could a person standing 11 feet from the track 
see along the track to the east?’ gravely answered, ‘About 100 
feet.’ In the same case it was not disputed that the headlight 
was brightly burning, and in reply to the interrogatory, ‘What 
prevented the plaintiff’s seeing the headlight of the locomotive” 
the jury, after serious deliberation, answered, ‘Darkness.’ It is 
needless to say what the verdict of the jury was; it is equally 
unnecessary to say what became of it. 

“In another case the plaintiff was brought into court ona 
cot, ostensibly suffering from a severe spinal affection. Physi- 
cians testified that he was a hopeless paralytic and would shuf- 
fle through life dragging a pair of useless limbs. The jury 
thought $18,000 ought to compensate him and rendered a ver- 
dict accordingly. A few months later the plaintiff was seen 
on the top of a load of hay, merrily pitching the hay at the end 
of a fork into his hayloft like any other able-bodied farmer. 

“Rumor, quick to spread the fame of verdicts such as 
these, soon establishes the delusive reputation that certain Out- 
lying counties of our State are favorable forums for the prose- 
cution of suits for negligence. Litigants flock hither until it is 
within the truth to say that after many of these cases have 
been removed to the United States courts, on the ground of 
divers citizenship or local prejudices, still enough of them re- 
main pending in several of our judicial sub-divisions to oc- 
cupy fully two-thirds of all the time of the Common Pleas and 
Circuit Courts therein. As a result the subordinate and in- 
termediate courts of these counties wield a trenchant blade and 
ofttimes 

“*Error wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among its worshippers.’ 

“What, then, is the remedy? We may confidently rely upon 
the operation of that natural law which, taking the years to- 
gether, is invariable—through which every abuse tends to cor- 
rect itself and work out its own reformation. Even now, in 
fact, there appears to be a turning of the tide, but not until the 
tax-paying juryman himself began to feel the drain of an in- 
creased tax, made necessary to support an enormous alien liti- 
gation. Yet, when the wave shall have receded, the conditions 
remaining the same, a second onrushing of the water will 
surely follow. 

“The Legislature of Ohio may enact laws providing remedies 
for the enforcement of rights, either in behalf of our citizens or 
citizens of other States, when those rights shall have accrued 
under the laws of other States; but it cannot confer either 
upon its own citizens or others rights of action which did not 
accrue to them by the law of the place where the injury was 
inflicted. The Legislature, then, being powerless to enact a 
law having extra territorial effect and operation, the courts 
cannot, by a species of judicial legislation, confer upon litigants 
causes of action which had never accrued at the time when 
and the place where a supposititious right was invaded. 

“It is submitted, therefore, with such deference to the 
opinions of others as the contrariety of judicial decisions on 
this subject enjoins, and with as much modesty as a lawyer 
may, with safety, profess in the face of the general public 
opinion, which denies that virtue to our profession, that a cor- 
rection of this perverted order of things may be worked out 
through the courts along the well settled rules of interstate 
comity. 

“Let us recognize the civil rights of plaintiffs—whether citi- 
zen or alien—injured abroad in person or effect, to seek that 
remedy which our courts afford; because such actions are 
prsonal and transitory and travel with the individual, and be- 
cause the courts of our sister States open their doors to redress 
similar wrongs inflicted here. But whether those actions s0 
admitted to our courts sound in tort or whether they sound 
in contract, whether complainant be, or be not, a resident of 
Ohio, if the injury of which complaint is made be sustained 
outside the borders of our State, let the merits of the case—the 
purely legal questions of right to recover—be absolutely gov- 
es and determined by the law prevailing at the place of 
njury. 
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“Such a rule could .work no injustice to any man. On the 
contrary, it would afford in certain classes of cases additional 
statutory remedies for the enforcement of the existing rights 
accruing elsewhere. Under its operation, however, the resi- 
dent of a sister State could gain no advantage-in-rights by 
the choice of a foreign forum. The practical effect would be 
more and more to confine the remedy to that jurisdiction which 
created the duty, and which, in reason, should redress its vio- 
lation. Then the courts of our State, swept clear of that drift- 
wood of foreign litigation which has for so long clogged the 
wheels of justice in these localities, would bring to our own 
people a measure of relief from overcrowded dockets and jus- 
tice long delayed. Then would the courts in general be free 
to accomplish their primary function, to administer justice to 
those communities by which they are established, and from 
which the revenue for their maintenance is derived. Then 
would their grinding exceed in celerity the mills of the gods 
and grist thereof would be ‘exceeding fine.’ ” 


FIRE INSURANCE POLICY. 


(Superior Court of Cincinnati.) 
Nathan Guenzburger, Assignee, v. The Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 
Assignment of Policy for Benefit of Creditors. 

A policy of insurance provided that: “This policy shall be 
void if the interest of the insured be other than uncondi- 
tional and sole ownership. * * * and if any change 
other than by the death of the insured takes place in the 
interest, title or possession of the subject of insurance (ex- 
cept change of occupants without increase of hazard) 
whether by legal process, or judgment, or by voluntary 
act of the insured or otherwise, or if this policy be as- 
signed before a loss.” 

Held That the assignment for the benefit of creditors by 
the insured avoided the policy. 
Smith, J. 

On the 16th day of January, 1892, Isaac S. Saunders, by the 
poyment of $75.00 to the Home Insurance Company, procured 
a policy of insurance of the amount of five thousand dollars 
($5,000.00), covering a two-story frame dwelling and certain 
personal property, part of which was in the house, and part of 
which was used in connection with the house. 

On the 15th day of March, 1892, the said Isaac S. Saunders, 
being insolvent and unable to pay his debts, without the know!- 
edge and consent of the insurance company, voluntarily made 
and executed in the Probate Court an assignment of all his 
property in trust for his creditors, and on the 30th day of 
March, 1892, a fire occurred, destroying said frame house and 
a large part of the personal property covered by the insurance. 

The insurance company refuses to pay’ the loss, on the 
ground that at the time of the fire the policy had become for- 
feited, and was void by reason of the assignment of Saunders, 
which, it contended, was forbidden by the following clauses 
of the policy: 

“This entire policy * * * shall be void * * * if the 
interest of the insured be other than unconditional and sole 
ownership.”’ 

“Or if any change other than by the death of the insured 
takes place in the interest, title or possession of the subject of 
insurance (except change of occupants without increase in 
hazard), whether by legal process or judgment or by voluntary 
act of the insured, or otherwise, or if this policy be assigned 
before a loss.” 

The plaintiff claims that such clause was not violated by 
the assignment of Saunders: 

First—Because it has not been shown that the risk under 
the policy was in any way increased by such assignment, and 
therefore the policy is preserved inviolate by force of section 
3843, Revised Statutes. 

Second—Because, notwithstanding the assignment, there st1!l 
remained in the assignor an interest in the property, as was 
intended, viz., a right to claim a homestead exemption and a 
Tight to the surplus, if any, which remained after the assign- 
ment was closed; and that, therefore, the entire policy was good 
because the clause in the policy forbade only a total alienation 
and not a partial alienation; or, if such is not the proper con- 
struction of the clause, at least the interest which still remained 
in the assignor is still covered by the policy. 

Section 36438 of the Revised Statutes is as follows: 

“Any person, company or association hereafter insuring 
any building or structure against loss or damage by fire or 
lightning, by a renewal of a policy heretofore issued or other- 
wise, shall cause such building or structure to be examined py 
an agent of the insurer, and a full description thereof to be 
made and the insurable value thereof to be fixed by such agence, 
in the absence of any change increasing the risk without the 
consent of the insurers, and also of any intentional fraud on 
the part of the insured in case of total loss, the whole amount 
mentioned in the policy or renewal upon which the insurer re- 
ceives a premium shall be paid, and in case of partial loss the 
full amount of the partial loss shall be paid; and in case there 
are two or more policies upon the property, each policy shall 
contribute to the payment of the whole or the partial loss in 
proportion to the amount of the insurance mentioned in each 
policy; but in no case shall the insurer be required to pay more 
than the amount mentioned in its policy.” 

The plaintiff relies upon the part of the statute which de- 
clares that “in the absence of any change increasing the risk 
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without the consent of the insurers,” the loss under the policy 
shall be paid, and contends that, as there is no evidence to 
show that the assignment was a change which increased the 
risk, the policy is good whatever the construction of the lan- 
guage in the policy against transfers of the insured property. 

As the policy was written after the enactment of the stat- 
ute, the latter necessarily is controlling. 

But the construction of this statute as urged by the plaintiff 
is too broad. The Supreme Court, in several cases recently, 
has had occasion to construe the statute, and has held that 
the change referred to relates only to the physical condition of 
the property, its use or its surroundings, and must be so re- 
stricted. Moody v. Ins. Co., 32 W. L. B. 402; Webster v. Dwell- 
ing-house Ins. Co., 53 Ohio St. Report, Advance 79. As the 
mere assignment for the benefit of creditors does not change 
the physical condition of the property the statute has no ap- 
plication in such a case. 

The remaining question in the case is: Was the assign- 
ment a violation of the condition: “If any change other than the 
death of the insured takes place in the interest, title or posses- 
sion of the subject of insurance,” then the policy shall be void? 

It is beyond dispute that by the assignment there was an 
absolute change in the legal title to the property, and that, as 
the assignee had the right of possession against all the world, 
including the assignor, there was also a change in the posses- 
sion of the property. It is contended by plaintiff, however, that 
this change of title and possession, which is certainly in direct 
violation of the letter of the policy, is not in violation of its 
spirit, for the reason that the assignee holds the title and pos- 
session in trust for the assignor, and that the insurable interest 
of the assignee remains the same. 

But it seems to me that the insurable interest of the as- 
signor is not the same. Before the assignment he held prop- 
erty which he could dispose of as he saw best, selling it for a 
valuable consideration, or transferring it in payment of any 
debt which he saw fit to prefer. By the assignment he no longer 
retains any interest. The management and disposition of the 
property is exclusively with the assignee. It is only what is 
left after the payment of debts that is returned to the assignor, 
and that may not be part of the identical property, but merely 
the proceeds remaining from the sale after the payment of 
the debts. 

Under these circumstances the insurable interest is not the 
same, and the interest which the assignor takes in the preserva- 
tion of the property is different from that taken by him before 
the assignment. There is, therefore, within the language and 
meaning of the policy, a change in the interest of the assignor. 

In the following cases, although the language of the policies 
was different, yet the principle declared is controlling in this 
case. 

In Adams v. Rockingham, 29 Maine, 296-297, the insurer 
had been decreed a bankrupt upon his petition in the U. S. Court. 

The policy in a mutual insurance company contained a 
clause with reference to the property, ‘“‘where there is an aliena- 
tion by sale or otherwise the policy shall be void.” The Court 
held the transfer in bankruptcy avoided the policy. In giving 
its reasons for this position, it said: A clause that “in case of 
a transfer or change in the title of the property insured by said 
company, or of any individual interest therein, without the 
consent of the company indorsed on the policy, then this in- 
surance shall henceforth become null and void,” and the insured 
made an assignment in the Probate Court for the benefit of 
creditors, the policy was avoided. 

The hardship of this rule, in this case at least, is not as 
real as it appears to be, because the policy provides that in 
case the policy becomes forfeited the insured is entitled to a 
return of the unearned portion of the premium. It was therefore 
the duty of the assignee, if he wished to insure this property, 
either to have secured the consent of the company to the trans- 
fer of the property, or, failing in that, to have secured the re- 
turn to him of the unearned premium, and with that secured 
new insurance. Having failed to adopt either of these alter- 
natives, he is without remedy against the insurance company. 

There has been a clear violation of one of the terms of this 
policy, and this violation having avoided the policy, the in- 
sured and his assignee must accept the consequences. After a 
fire has occurred, a court has no power to write a new policy of 
insurance for parties different from that which before the fire 
they have deliberately agreed upon. 

The petition will be dismissed, with costs. 

S. N. Maxwell, Nelson Sayler, for plaintiff. 

Cc. D. Robertson, for defendant. 

(From the Ohio Legal News.) 








PURITY OF THE JUDICIARY. 


Among the very noteworthy addresses delivered at the Com- 
mercial Law League at Omaha was one by Henry Wollman of 


Kansas City, on “Danger Ahead.”’ He said in part: 

“TI think one of the worst things a judge can do is to accept 
railroad passes. A man may be a lawyer in a little town in 
Nebraska or Missouri, and the railroad officials would not even 
take the trouble to pick him off of the sidewalk if he should fall 
downstairs, but in a few weeks he is elected judge, and they 
overwhelm him with passes. Now, why is it? They certainly 
are not giving them to him except on the theory that they ex- 
pect something from him. I think, with rare exceptions, they 
are fooled, but undoubtedly they give that judge those passes 
because they expect favors from him. They give his family 
passes; they give all his relatives passes; they don’t do it 





from any disinterested or pure motive; they simply do it be- 
cause they think that bv giving him those passes they will in- 
gratiate themselves with him, and that it will be to their ad- 
vantage in the end If that isn’t true, I want to know why 
it is that the moment these judges get out of office their passes 


ease. 

“Just think of the spectacle of a judge of a court riding 
around in a special car provided by a railroad company! If 
this special car isn’t given to bribe him, then why do they give 
it to him? Of course, the judge does not think it is, but what I 
am searching is the railroad company’s motive. They wouldn’t 
do it if he were not in office, but they do it to curry favor with 
him, and the public understands it,and it injures the judiciary, 
and it leads people to believe that this is an indirect way of 
bribing the judge. Suppose that I had a little pie store, and I 
was in a lawsuit with one of my neighbors, and I sent the 
judge on Christmas Day ten little pies, he would certainly re- 
turn them, because he would think I was trying to ‘reach’ 
him; or if I had a dry goods store, and the daughter of the 
judge before whom I had a case pending came to my store and 
I gave her a parasol, the judge, in his indignation, would have 
her return it immediately; and yet he would accept hundreds 
and hundreds of dollars of transportation from a railroad com- 
pany, which is constantly prosecuting or defending cases before 
him. These things become noised about, and the rank and file 
of the people reason that the judge ‘isn’t accepting something 
for nothing, and, while we lawyers knew that the judges are 
not influenced by such things, laymen do not understand it, and 
the effect is very bad. 

“A judge issues an injunction, the effect of which is to stop 
a bovcott. and the result might be to end a strike; he does it 
because he is required by the law to do so. He undoubtedly is 
just like the rest of us; if he could favor the poor man in the 
fight, and not violate the law, he would do it; but he can’t, and 
he issues the iniunction. In a few weeks he concludes that he 
would like to take a trip across the continent, and the same 
railroad company om whose behalf he issued the injunction 
furnishes him with a special car, and he rides in state, eating 
their food and drinking their wine. Every man connected with 
that strike, or who was affected by that injunction, who hears 
of it believes that the judge is in league with the railroad 
against the wage-earners, and refuses to believe that that in- 
junction was issued because it was in accordance with the 
law, but insists that it was issued because the railroad com- 
pany had what they call a ‘pull’ with the judge. 

“If I had the lawmaking power, I would increase the sal- 
ary of the judges, for none of them are paid enough. I would 
allow them big mileage for every mile they travel, but I would 
make it a penal offense for any judge, for himself, or for any 
member of his family, or for any friends, to accept any pass 
from any railroad official anywhere in the United States. 

“Another very unfortunate circumstance is the fact that 
railroads make a business of sending lobbies to judicial con- 
ventions, especially when appellate judges are to be nominated. 
Now. whv should the railroads, or any corporation, or any anti- 
corporation influence, send a lobby to control a judicial nomina- 
tion, when a judge who is upon the bench is supposed to be 
impartial and fair, and to decide according to the facts and the 
law, regardless of the parties? It is almost a crime for any 
man who believes that his nomination was brought about by a 
railroad or corporation lobby to accept a judicial position, for 
he must know that if he colors his decisions in their favor he 
is doing injustice to the public, and if he doesn’t do that he is 
permitting them to waste their money. Nobody on earth would 
believe that the railroad companies are sending well-fed and 
well-paid lobbies to control nominations out of a spirit of 
patriotism, and what every lawyer who has sufficient standing 
to be upon the bench should do is to say: ‘I won’t take a 
nomination that is brought about by any railroad or corpora- 
tion, or anti-railroad or anti-corporation, influence,’ and the 
people should veto any nominations that come through that 
source. 

“These things may not seem of any great importance to us 
lawyers, who are deeply imbued with the opinion that our 
judges are not at all affected by these things, and who know 
from our own experience that corporations which bestow these 
little favors upon judges are more often worsted in our courts 
than their antagonists, and that the people who show these 
favors to judges are often loudest in their complaints, but yet 
‘we do know that these things make a much deeper impression 
upon the public than even the supposed condition of things 
justifies. 

“Our judges should be absolutely above suspicion, for it is 
almost as unfortunate for a judge to be suspected as it is for 
him really to be bad, for the public, when suspicion is cast upon 
@ man who ought to be far above it, without investigation 
believes the charge at once, and, if ever the confidence which 
our people have in our courts shall be fully shattered, no man 
can tell how dire the result or how serious the havoc will be.” 








JUSTICE’S COURTS. 


Editor of American “Lawyer:” 


Several articles have appeared in the “Lawyer” touching the 
above courts, and I feel gratified that there appears some in- 
dication of a rising protest against, at least, their civil juris- 
diction. They are, however, such a well-seated institution that 
probably some time must elapse before a successful campaign 
‘against them can be assured. 
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If their jurisdiction were confined to the limits assigned 
them at common law there would be less cause for complaint, 
Created rather as conservators of the peace than as civil tri. 
bunals, they probably served a good purpose in preserving the 
peace and in. disposing of petty quarrels arising in their coun. 
ties. We, however, have not only vastly enlarged their juris. 
diction, but have also derogated from the standard which the 
common law and early statutes prescribed for the justice of the 
peace. As early as the 18th Edw. III. the danger of men filling 
this office who were without any magisterial qualifications was 
recognized, for that statute enacted that “One lord and three 
or four of the most worthy men of the county, with some 
learned in the law,” shall be made justices of the peace. And 
the 2d Hen. V. declared that because men of small substance, 
whose poverty made them “both covetous and contemptible,” 
had crept into the commission, therefore certain qualifications 
were required of every one before he could fill this office. And 
by the 5th Geo. II. he was required to have an income of $500 
per annum. 

But with us the absence of what we might call natural 
qualifications (if the expression be allowed) is no bar to a man’s 
filling the office. I presume in many States he is not, at least 
affirmatively, required to be able to read or write or cash the 
interest on $100 a year at 5 per cent. He is not expected by 
the law to know the difference between a warrant for murder 
and a summons in assumpsit. Between a volume of the reports 
of his State and the last session laws, or to know whether eject- 
ment may be brought to recover a cow, or replevin to recover 
a freehold. And yet four of such “magistrates” are, by the laws 
of Michigan, liable to be inflicted on every township of the State 
If I were going to write a play to be entitled “A Travesty of 
Justice,’ I should have to make the central figure some one of 
our justices of the peace, who, because he was a good fellow, 
had been raised to this office. 


After more than twenty-two years’ active legal practice, 
during which I have come in contact with a good many in- 
cumbents of this ancient office, I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is the one feature of our judicial system for which I 
have as little respect as possible. 

Doubtless justices of the peace generally intend to do about 
right in the cases submitted to them, yet when a man is apt to 
let his uninstructed judgment guide him in legal matters he is 
very apt to do injustice, especially if he believe that he should 
be on the side of the stronger battalion at all hazards. 

I think our whole justice-court system is wrong. I believe it 
fosters litigation, because of the fees for the magistrate and the 
constable. I believe it to be an expensive system for each 
county. I believe it tends directly to bring into disrepute our 
whole judicial system, and rob it of the dignity which should 
invest it. I do not believe there is a lawyer of ten years’ ex- 
perience who has anything more than contempt for these courts, 
round whose doors pettifoggers hang, and on whose proceed- 
ings they thrive. 

‘How would I remedy the evil? I would commence with the 
incumbent, and require him to be capable of passing a fair ex- 
amination in the common English branches and in the principles 
of the common law. I would reduce the number of justices of 
the peace in each county so that, with rare exceptions, as in 
the case of very populous counties, perhaps two courts of this 
nature would be sufficient in every county, instead of, as in 
Michigan, four in every organized township, which means a 
constitutional right to sixty-four in every county, though, as a 
matter of fact, that number is seldom if ever existent in any 
county. 

I would give the incumbent a salary sufficient to insure 
faithful and efficient service, and prohibit his receiving any 
fees, except for exemplifications. I would, however, allow a fee 
system, but order the fees turned into a county fund, toward 
paying the salaries. I would so far enlarge the jurisdiction as 
to relieve the Circuit or County Court from much of the busi- 
ness which goes to it. I would prohibit appeals in many cases 
where they are now allowed. I would prohibit any one practic- 
ing before such courts, except he had the qualifications required 
in the Circuit Court. In other words, I would try and make the 
justice court a court of justice in the best sense possible, in- 
stead of the wretched spectacle it now so frequently presents— 
of ignorance, stubbornness and favoritism. 


Union City, Mich. G. STYLES. 








RECENT DFCISIONS OF THE VARIOUS STATE 
TRIBUNALS IV THEIR COURTS OF 
LAST RESORT. 





An agreement by one person to take all the chances of a 
proposed scheme to raffle off property is held, in Thornhill v. 
O’Rear (Ala.) 31 L. R. A. 792, to ‘be lawful, as all elements of 
chance are thereby eliminated and a definite price for the 
property is fixed. 


The official acts of public officers in an office created by an 
unconstitutional statute, when performed before the statute 
has been declared unconstitutional by judicial decision, are 
held, in State v. Gardner, 53 Ohio St. 145, 31 L. R. A. 660, to be 
valid as against collateral attack. 


The validity of an oral contract for the adoption of a child 
as an heir is held, in Nowack v. Berger (Mo.) 31 L. R. A. 810, to 
be sustained where there had been a part performance of the 
consideration by marriage of the child’s mother and the sur- 
render of the child to the husband’s custody and control. 
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A WONDERFUL STORY. . . . 


aA SINGULAR LIFE-®& 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. $1.25. 


25th THOUSAND. 








“The temperance ‘ cause’ has had no more powerful and eloquent champion among the books of the current year than 


js tound in A SINGULAR LIFE. * * 
Tom’s Cabin was to the slave era. 


‘(Moral and spiritual lessons crowd every chapter; tears and 
laughter follow each other upon the pages ; character-studies, strong 
and individual, offset each other; climax follows climax; brave, 
beautiful, tender womanhood, — chivalrous, consecrated, intense 
manhood,—lives over-borne by temptation,—great souls bound by 
chains of dogma,—move in and out of the story, weaving a chain of 
circumstance thrilling, passionate, powerful.” — Union Signal, 





Chicago. 


The book may be said to be related to the moral warfare of to-day as Uncle 


‘* Miss Phelps’ book is one which men and women will be better 
for reading. The very heart of life, pure and true, passionate and 
strong, pulses in it, and to that heart of life no one can approach 
save with reverent footsteps. Every line in the book is worth re- 
reading. Miss Phelps is satisfied with nothing less than the best— 
in life, in love, and in religion.”—Christian World, London. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 





An attorney employed to draw a will who makes a mistake 
whereby the son of the testatrix is deprived of the gift which 
the latter intended him to have is held, in Buckley v. Gray (Cal.) 
$1 L. R. A. 862, to be subject to no liability for the mistake to 
the son, who was damaged thereby, since there was no privity 
of contract between them., 

The refusal of a bank to pay a check which it has not ac- 
cepted is held in Ohio, following the decisions in the majority 
of our courts, to give the holder no right of action against the 
bank, although the drawer has sufficient credit in the bank 
to meet the check. Cincinnati, H. & D. R. Co. v. Metropolitan 
Nat. Bank, 53 Ohio St. 117, 31 L. R. A. 653. 


On the dissolution of a trading copartnership when its as- 
sets, including the goodwill, are sold under order of the court, 
the right to use the firm name in continuing the business is 
held, in Snyder Manufacturing Company v. Snyder (Ohio) 31 
L. R. A. 657, to belong to the purchaser of the assets and good 
will, and subject to be. transferred to a corporation of which 
he is a member, organized to carry on the business. 


The right of a tenant to the manure produced on leased 
premises by livestock in excess of what could be maintained by 
the products of the Pyeng is sustained in Pickering v. Moore 
(N. H.) 31 L. R. A. 698, and such right is held not to be lost Ly 
his intermixing the manure which belongs to him with that 
owned by the landlord. The annotation to the case is upon the 
right of landlord and tenant in respect to manure on leased 
premises. 


Signing another’s name as his agent, and adding one’s own 
initials to show agency, in the presence of the person who pays 
over money on the faith of such signature, is held, in People v. 
Bendit (Cal.) 31 L. R. A. 831, not to constitute forgery, although 
the claim of authority was false and may constitute some other 
crime. A note to the case reviews the authorities on forgery 
by false assumption of authority in signing another’s name as 
agent for him. 








INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH JUDGES AND 
LAWYERS. 


Lawyer (a few years hence)—Make your mind easy. 
jury will disagree. 

Prisoner—Sure? 

Lawyer—I know it. 
wife.—London Tit-Bits. 


The 


Two of the members are man and 





Judge (to prospective juryman)—Have you any preconceived 
ideas, sir, in regard to this case? 

Prospective Juryman—I think—— 

Judge—Stop! sir; stop right there! 


You are disqualified for 
the duties of a juryman. 





Judge—You say your husband gave you that 
Then why isn’t he in court to answer to the charge? 
The Plaintiff—Sure, Your Honor, he can’t see or walk.—Life. 


black eye. 





When Judge E. W. McKinstry was a district judge of this 
State he had from time to time to go on circuit into the interior. 
It was in the old days, and the Judge had to go from town to 
town on horseback, with not too much time to stay at each 
Place for the transaction of his business. Very often, too, his 
time would be taken up with frivolous issues or unimportant 
Cases, all of which caused him irritation and annoyance. 

One day the Judge found a novel way to put a stop to this. 
He arrived at a small town after riding all night, and dashed 





up to the Court House in top boots and covered with dust. He 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 








had been delayed, and had no time to spare. Up the stairs 
he stalked, into the court-room and on to the bench, and pro- 
ceeded to look over the calendar. : 

At that time the catendar was full of unlawful detainer 
suits and squatters’ cases, entailing a host of demurrers; and 
when Judge McKinstry looked over the calendar he found 
nothing else to occupy the time of the court save these tiresome 
demurrers. The day was warm, and the Judge was tired. He 
looked up and said: 

“I see nothing but a lot of demurrers here. These I have 
always observed to be entirely groundless, and I don’t propose 
that they shall waste the valuable time of this Court. So I give 
notice to all the attorneys present that, while I am ready to 
hear arguments upon each and every demurrer here, I shall im- 
pose a fine of $5 upon every attorney whose demurrer is over- 
ruled 

“I give the attorneys present five minutes to deliberate 
whether they shall withdraw or present their demurrers. I shall 
then proceed to business.”’ 

The Jucge took out his watch, and waited. One minute 
passed, two, three, and then one attorney slowly rose as if 
ashamed of himself, and said: 

“If Your Honor please, upon mature consideration I desire 
to withdraw the demurrer in this case.” 

The example once set, attorney after attorney rose and made 
the same statement, until by the time the five minutes were up 
every single demurrer had been withdrawn, and the court stood 
with a clean calendar. Then Judge McKinstry rose, clattered 
out of the court-room into the street, mounted and rode away 
to the next town on his circuit.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


A JOKE ON THE JUDGE. 

Judge Seymour D. Thompson, the author of those erudite 
legal works, “Corporation” and “Negligence,” is a prime story- 
teller. 

He conveyed a party of friends into a well-known restaurant 
recently, and, as he noticed the multiplied reflections of their 
faces in the mirror-lined walls, he said: 

“How much you look like your brothers, gentlemen.” Then 
he went on: “That reminds me of good old Judge Amasa Red- 
fleld of the Vermont Supreme Court. He and his brother, 
Isaac, who was also afterward. on the Supreme Bench of Ver- 
mont, were as like as two peas, Pecple frequently mistook one 
for the other, but they managed to preserve their identity with 
each other until Judge Amasa was passing out of the dining- 
room of a Burlington hotel one evening, when he saw his 
brother approaching him. 

“Why, Isaac, I didn’t expect to see you here. How did this 
happen?’ Then the judicial light found out, for his head had 
come into violent collision with a mirror. Isaac had disap- 
peared, and in his place was Amasa, very much abashed. He 
never could keep the joke on himself, however, and he told 
me the story once in his inimitably dry way.” 








The Judge—Which is the plaintiff in this case? 

The Plaintiff—I am the plaintiff, Your Honor. 

The Judge—I thought the wife was the plaintiff? 

The Plaintiff—I am the wife, Your Honor. 

The Judge—Th-the dickens you are! 

The Plaintiff—I trust Your Honor entertains no prejudice 
against the habiliments of the new woman? 

The Judge—Me? Certainly not. At the same time I feel 
it my duty to inform you that you don’t stand a ghost of a 
show with this jury. 

The Plaintiff—Why not? 

The Judge—Because they are all married men. 

Shrill Voice from the Jury-box—You’re off, Judge. Four of 
us are married women!—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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ADVERSE POSSESSION. 


The adverse possession of land not based on a paper title will 
not prevent the running of the statute of limitation in its 
favor. Minnesota § M. Land § Improvement Co. v. Brasisr, 
(Mont.) 45 Pac. Rep. 632. 

The acceptance of a deed for land, being part of a larger tract 
of the vendor, will not prevent the vendee from acquirin 
by adverse possession land outside of the deed within ak 
tract. Hadley v. Barrett, (Pa.) 35 Atl. Rep. 133. 

Under a claim of right the adverse possession is confined to that 
part of the tract actually occupied. Sulphur Mines Co. v. 
Thompson’s Heirs, (Va.) 35 S. E. Rep. 232. 

Unless a tenant openly disclaims holding under a landlord and 
claims he is owner of title no title by adverse ssion can 
be claimed by him. Nesslyv. Ladd, (Oreg.) 45 Pac. Rep. 904. 


APPEAL. 


Though the Supreme Court of the United States has decided in 
another case that sach a decree is erroneous, the Supreme 
Court of the State has not the power to modify or change a 
decree made by it in the same case at a prior term. Bank 
of Commerce v. State, to use of city of Memphis, (Tenn. Sup.) 
36 S. W. 719. 

The failure to object waives all irregularities in a procedure. 
Safford v. Board of Health of City of Detroit, (Mich.) 67 N. 
W. Rep. 1094. 

The Court of Appeals will not disturb a finding of the lower 
court, where the evidence is conflicting. Beaufait v. Dolson, 
(Mich.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1110. 

Unless the improper remarks of counsel appear to have probably 
effected the verdict, a judgment will not be reversed. Pro- 
vost v. Brueck, (Mich.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1114. 

An excessive verdict objected to must be taken by a motion for 
a new trial. Baltimore Belt R. Co. v. McGolgan, (Md.) 35 
Atl. Rep. 59. 

The assumption of a matter as a fact throughout the trial it 
cannot be urged on appeal that specific proof was not of- 
fered as to the fact. Missouri Pac. Ry. Co. v. Cooper, (Kans. 
Sup.) 45 Pac. Rep. 587 

The volantary appearance of a defendant to a cause, an objec- 
tion cannot be raised for the first time on appeal that he 
was not summoned. Flynn v. Jackson, (Va.) 258. E. Rep. 1. 

A refusal to grant a new trial on the ground that the verdict 
was contrary to the law and the evidence, will not be re- 
viewed by the Appellate Court. McNeal v. Taylor, (Ga.) 25 
S. E. Rep. 16. 

It must appear in the record that the prayer for an appeal was 

nted. Simmons v. Leonard, (Tenn. Ch. App.) 36 8. W. 


No appeal will lie to review a tax judgment. State v. Faribault 
aterworks, (Minn.) 68 N. W. Rep. 35. 

In equity cases the trial court cannot direct which of the parties 
shall pay the costsofanappeal. Cunningham et al v. Cauthen, 
(8S. C.) 25 8. E. Rep 87. 

The admission of incompetent evidence is ground for a new 
trial, except the verdict necessarily must be the same by its 
og Marshall v. Weir Plow Co , (Kan. App.) 45 Pac. 

p- 621. 

A statement of facts must first be filed before the service will be 
effectual. Barkley v. Barton, (Wash.) 45 Pac. Rep. 654. 

All the subsequent steps in a case are controlled by the issués 
decided unless they are erroneous. H. B. Claflin Co. v. 
Daris, (La.) 20 So. Rep. 731. 

A verdict for a less amount will not be disturbed, if the evidence 
warranted a finding for the full amount. Godwin v. Albany 
Fertilizer Co., (Ga.) 25 8. E. Rep. 181. 

The admission of testimony without objection, as to certain 
checks, their admission in evidence is not erroneous. Mce- 
Carthy v. Scanlon, (Pa.) 35 Atl. Rep. 189. 

After a case has been reversed the same rights to amend the 
pleading is accorded the parties as before. Heidt v. Minor, 
(Cal.) 45 Pac Rep. 700. 

The omission by the clerk to send all of the instractions to the 
jury unless prejudice is shown is not ground for reversal. 
North River Boom (Co. v. Smith, (Wash ) 45 Pac. Rep. 750. 

No question can be presented for review on —_< that has not 
been passed on by the trialcourt. Dowdle v. Cornue, (8S. D.) 
68 N. W. Rep. 194. 











ASSIGNMENT FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS. 


Assignment by partners, the deed must show not only the as. 
signment of oe age a ey bat all of the non-exempt 
property of each one of the partners. Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk 
& Co. v. Brooks et al, (Minn.) 68 N. W. Rep. 5. 

No security for costs is necessary before the entertaining of g 
petition for removal ofan assignee. Caldwell v. Matthewson 
(Kan. Sup.) 45 Pac. Rep. 614. ‘ 

The expense of an assignee in procuring a bond may be allowed 
if there was an understanding to that effect at the time of 
assignment, Appeal of Tustin, (Pa.) 35 Atl. Rep. 199. 

The authorization in conveyance of insolvent to grantee to sel] 
and apply proceeds and return the balance if any, does not 
constitute an assignment. Rindskopf v. Vanleer, (Tex. Ciy 
App.) 36 S. W. Rep. 918. 

Where two firms assign, baving a partnership interest in com. 
mon. a claim by one against the other may be proved, 
In re Haines § Co.’s Estate, (Pa.) 35 Atl. Rep. 237; Appeal 
of Grove, Id. 


CARRIERS. 


The condition in a contract by which stock shippers are re. 
quired to give written notice of claim for damages before 
stock is removed from the place of destination or delive 
and before it is mingled with other stock is unreasonable 
and void. Engesether v. Great Northern Ry. Co., (Minn.) 68 
N. W. Rep. 4. 

No power is delegated to an interstate commerce commission to 
fix rates. Interstate Commerce Commission v. Lehigh Valley 
R. Co., (C. C.) 74 Fed. Rep. 784. 

It may be a circumstance of dissimilarity where the custom has 
been to collect and deliver freight by cartage in one city 
and not in another. Detroit, G. H. & M. Ry. Co v. Inter. 
state Commerce Commission, (C. C. A.) 74 Fed. Rep. 803. 

No allegation of a tender of amount due in an action for dam- 
ages to goods if the damages equal the freight. Miami 
Powder Co. v. Port Royal § W. C. Ry. Co., (8. C.) 25 8. W. 
Rep. 153. 

In accepting powder for transportation a carrier may place such 
limitation on its liability as it may deem proper. California 
Powder Works v. Atlantic & P. R. Co., (Cal.) 45 Pac. Rep. 691. 

Slightly damaged fruit on arrival at destination wll nut entitle 
the consignee to recover the fall value from carrier. Cars 
v. New Orleans § N. E. R. Co., (La.) 20 So. Rep. 752. 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


Execution of mortgage to secure present loan and a past indebt- 
edness while voiu as to the latter for preference, it is valid 
as to the former. Juseph Schlitz Brewing Co. v. Childs, 
(Minn ) 68 N. W. Rep. 65. 

The foreclosure of a chattel mortgage is an equitable proceed. 
ings for adjustment of liens entitling a lien in favor of de- 
fendant to be enforced when equitably entitled to priority. 
Moody v. Noyes, (Wasb.) 45 Pac. Rep. 732. 

Under Rev. St., Sec. 1968, where mortgaged chattels were not 
in the county where mortgagor resided at the time of the 
execution and delivery of mortgage, subsequently mortgagor 
moved to county where goods were before the recording of 
the mortgage, the mortgage was properly recorded in the 
latter county. Arery v. Wilson, (8. C.) 258. E. Rep. 286. 

A mortgage covering stock in a certain room with stipulation 
to cover all future purchases and placed in stock is good a 
to future goods as soon as they are placed in store-rvom. 
Campbell v. Quinton, (Kan. App.) 45 Pac. Rep. 914. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


So far as Gen. st. 1894, sec. 2829, exempts the stockholders of 
corporations organized to buy, sell and deal in mineral 
lands from liability is unconstitutional. Anderson v. Ander- 
son Irom Co., (Minn.) 68 N. W. Rep. 44. 

The law of Feb. 12, 1895, which probibite counties from loaning 
money on credit in aid of individuals or corporations is not 
in conflict with const. art. 8, sec. 7. Lanvey v. King County, 
(Wash.) 45 Pac. Ren. 645. , 

Act July 1, 1895, which applies to mortgages executed prior to 
its, passage in which the period for redemption of mortgages 
is extended is unconstitutional. State r. Gilliam, (Mont.) 
45 Pac. Rep. 661. 


CONTRACTS. 


Though a transfer on the corporate books was not complete 4 
tra’ sferee of such stock is liable on a subscription. 0 
v. Minneapolis Times Co., (Minn.) 68 N. W. Rep. 15. 

It is not neceseary that a certiticate of stock be issued to con 
s'itute a person a stockholder. Holland v. Duluth Iron Mis- 
ing & Development Co., (Minn.) 68 N. W. Rep. 50. 

A presumption is created that a person whose name appears 00 
the stock bo: k 1s a stockholder and to show that fact the 
book may be admitted in evidence. Holland v. Duluth Irons 
Mining & Development Co., (Minn.) 68 N W. Rep 50. 

The denial of the corporate existence by a defendant places the 
burden of proof on the plaintiff to peees auch existence. 
Kilpatrick-Koch Dry Goods Co. v. Boz, (Utah) 45 Pac. Rep. 629. 
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A stockholder recovering a vendor's lien on land conveyed to 
corporation is not estopped as against subsequent purchaser 
to enforce bis lien. Biggs v. Elliston Development Co., (Va.) 
25 8. E. Rep. 113. 

The liability of stockholders is age statutary and under Pub. 
st., c. 155, sec. 11, 12, ma.t be strictly construed. Wing v. 
Slater, (R. I.) 35 Atl. Rep. 302. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


A reference by the county attorney to the fact that defendant 
did not testify is erroneous. State v. Holmes, (Minn.) 68 N. 
W. Rep. 11. 

It is not necessary to return separate verdicts to each count of 
an information. Slater. Nield, (Kan. App.) 45 Pac. Rep. 623. 

Testimony of the flight of the defendant is admissible. State v. 
Harris, (La.) 20 So. Rep. 729. 

It is not specific enough to state in an exception to an instruc- 
tion that it is ‘‘calculated to do defendant an injury.” State 
v. Tibbs, (La.) 20 So. Rep. 735. 

A refusal to set aside judgment on motion of defendant on plea 
of guilty induced by fraudulent representations that he 
would receive light sentence, which fact was denied, will 
not be reversed. Jackson v. State, (Ga.) 25 8. E. Rep. 177. 

It is within the discretion of the court to grant separate trials 
to jointly indicted defendants. State v. Fournier, (Vt.) 35 
Atl. Rep. 178. 

Where the facts have been testified to it is not error to refuse 
continuance for absent witnesses who will testify to the 
same facts. Carpenter v. State, (Ark.) 368. W. Rep. 900. 

An instruction is not erroneous which holds that the procuring 
of false testimony by defendant tends to show his guilt. 
State v. Magoon, ( Vt.) 35 Atl. Rep. 310. 

DAMAGES. 


Unless there is an express agreement to pay, no recovery can be 
had by plaintiff for value of services of his family in nursing 
him. Goodhartv. Penneylrania R. Co , (Pa.) 35 Atl. Rep. 191. 
In an action by a brakeman for the loss of an arm, a verdict of 
$3,500 is not excessive. Norfolk § W. R. Co. v. Ampey, (Va.) 
25 S. E. Rep. 226. 
ESTOPPEL. 


The levying of void process and no objection by owner of pro 
erty and who cvnsents to an order of court for the sale is 
estopped from denying validity ofsale. Lackey v. Pool, (Ga.) 
25 8. E. Rep. 174. 

The acceptance of bonds by « creditor which purport to be first 
mortgage bonds after being advised they were secondary to 
purchase money bonds retains them is not estopped to assert 
priority of purchase money bonds where the rights of bona 
fide purchasers have not intervened. Moore v. Ensley, (Ala.) 
20 So. Rep. 744. 

EVIDENCE. 


Parol evidence will not be admitted to vary the plain meaning 
of a contract in writing. Gowans v. Pierce, (Kan. Sup.) 45 
Pac. Rep. 586. 

A physical examination made as to the mental condition of a 
person, an opinion after 18 months based on such examina- 
tion is inadmissable. Missouri Pac. Ry. Co. v. Lorelace, 
(Kan. Sup.) 45 Pac. Rep. 590. 

It is not obligatory on the jury to accept the opinions of expert 
witnesses in an action for legal services as to the value of 
such services. Jones v. Fiizpatrick, (8. C.) 248. E. Rep. 1030. 

In showing that the stockholders made a certain contract the 
minates of the corporats meeting is the best evidence. 
Harrison v. Morton, (Md.) 35 Atl. — 99. 

Though withdrawn allegations in a pleading can be read by the 
adverse party as an admission. Linder vr. St. Paul Fire § 
Marine Ins. Co., (Wis.) 67 8. W. Rep. 1125. 

It is not admiseable to show by expert testimony that it is not 
in the usual course of business to purchase a note where the 
maker is known to be insolvent. Merchants § Mechanics’ 
Sav. Bank v. Cross, (Minn.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1147. 








It is for the court to say whether or not one who is offered as an 
expert is qualifi Sneda v. Libera, (Minn.) 68 N. W. 
Rep. 36. 

Where it is a pew of the same transaction it is not erroneous to 
admit oral testimony on a subject different from that covered 
by the written contract. Lynch v. Curfman, (Minn.) 68 N. 
W. Rep. 5. 

It is error to permit non-expert witnesses to testify as to their 
conclusions from the facts. Marshall v. Weir Plow Co., 
(Kan. App.) 45 Pac. Rep. 621. 

It is error to admit oral evidence to prove that all the makers 
of a note were sureti-s for one who — ° to sign it. 
Wingate v. Blalock, (Wash.) 45 Pac. Rep. 603. 

A note sent by endorsee to a bank for collection, the statements 
by another bank to which note was sent by first bank, are 
inadmissable against endorsee for the purpose of defeating 
his title. Bank of California v. J. L. Mott Iron Works, (Cal.) 
45 Pac. Rep. 674. 


EXECUTIONS. 


Lien holders may sue to set aside execution sale under judgment 
for the reason that the me was fraudulent. Tigue v. 
Banta, (Pa.) 25 Atl. Rep. 131. 


EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS. 


Taxes are payable out of the estate of the deceased if the assess- 
ment was made during bis life. Wooten v. Hause, (Tenn. 
Ch. App.) 36 8. W. Rep. 932. 

No action can be brought by the administrator for the mortga- 
gees benefit to enforce a mortgage of the decedent a 
subsequent grantee of decedent. Frisbie v. Preston, (Conn.) 
35 Atl. Rep. 278. 

FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCE. 


Goods conveyed by a trust deed to secure a debt permitting 
owner to remain in possession until default as to creditors 
fraudulent. Hughes v. Epleng, (Va.) 25S. E. Rep. 105. 

There mast be an intent to defraud, to avoid a d for fraud, 
inadequacy of consideration in deed from husband to wife 
though he is insolvent is not sufficient. Hawkineville Bank 
& Trust Co. v. Walker, (Ga.) 25 8. E. Rep. 205. é 

Though the conveyance made by an insolvent is for cash, it is 
fraudulent if the grantee had knowledge of the intention of 
the insolvent thereby to defraud his creditors. Gumburg v. 
Treusch, (Mich.) 68 N. W. Rep. 236. 

None bat creditors of the grantor or representatives of his estate 
in insolvency can attack a fraudulent conveyance of prop- 
erty. Greenthal v. Lincoln, (Conn.) 35 Atl. Rep. 266. 

FRAUDS, STATUTE OF. 


A general allegation of a promise, the defendant must alle 
that it was notin writing. Kilpatrick-Koch Dry Goods Co. 
v. Box, (Utah) 45 Pac. Rep. 629. 
HOMICIDE, 


Declaration which is put in writing by the physician of the de- 
ceased and signed by the latter, and the signature attested 
by a justice of the peace is admissable as a dying declara- 
tion. State v. Parham, (La.) 20 So. Rep. 127. 

In the absence of a claim of suicide it is error to admit state- 
ments made by one charged to have been murdered, that he 
wus sick of living. State v. Faurnier, (Vt.) 35 Atl. Rep. 178. 

In order to show motive, evidence of improper relatious between 
defendant and the wife of deceased may be admitted. State 
v. Chase, (Vt.) 35 Atl. Rep. 336. 

HORSE AND STREET RAILROADS. 


An action brought for injuries received by persons crossing the 
track, the question of negligence and contributory negli- 
gence is for the jury. Rauscher v. Philadelphia Traction Co., 
(Pa.) 35 Atl. Rep. 138. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Where the husband executes a nate 

wife on community property held 


after the death of his 
y them, it will not im- 
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pair the rights of community creditors to be paid from such 
ney al property. Newman v. Cooper, (La.) 20 So. 
p. 722. 

Where the property of husband and wife is seperated the con- 
version by the husband of the wife's property she has a 
legal mortgage against his property for reimbursement. 
Pascal v. Folse, (La.) 20 So. Rep. 750. 

Where the property destroyed by fire was community property 
a surviving wife may sue on the policy of insutance. Penn- 
sylvania Fire Ins. Co. v. Wagley, ‘Tex. Civ. App.) 36 8S. W. 
Rep. 997. 

INFANCY. 


Where a minor at the time of executing a mortgage represented 

that he was of age, he will not be estopped as a defense to 

set up such infancy. All v. Groff, (Minn.) 68 N. W. Rep. 9. 
LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


Where the action is on a written lease, and a denial of the exe- 
cution of the lease, evidence not admissable to prove altera- 
tion of lease after execution. Roberts v. Nelson, (Minn.) 68 
N. W. Rep. 14. 

There is nothing to try in the absence of the introduction of a 
written defense to a distress warrant. Brown v. Brown, 
(Ga.) 25 8. E. Rep. 95. 

Tenant holding over after termination of tenancy under oral 
agreement and within the statute of fraud, the landlord 
electing to receive the rent for a full year, ripens the tenancy 
into one from year to year. Amsden v. Atwood, (Vt.) 35 
Atl. Rep. 311. 


LIBEL AND SLANDER. 


The intention may be gathered from the facts surrounding the 
publication in an action for criminal libel. State v. Nichols, 
( Wash.) 45 Pac. Rep. 647. 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS. 


A proceeding against trustees of a corporation individually to 
recover a debt for failure to make annual report, is an en- 
forcement of a penalty and must be commenced within a 
year. State Sav. Bank v. Johnson, (Mont.) 45 Pac. Rep. 662. 

It is a valid agreement to waive the limitations by a maker ofa 
note. State Trust Co. v. Sheldon, (Vt.) 35 Atl. Rep. 177. 

In equity the fraudulent concealment of a cause of action on the 
part of defendant will prevent limitations ronning in his 
favor. Herndon v. Lewis, (Tenn. Ch. App.) 368. W. Rep. 968. 

An expressed intention to pay a certain sum not sufficient to 
take claim out of the statute. In re Hughes Estate, (Pa.) 35 
Atl. Rep. 244; Appeal of Vastine, Id. 

MORTGAGES. 


Under the Gen. st. 1894, secs. 4509, 4514, no redemption from a 
foreclosure is permitted a general creditor of a decedent 
whose claim has been allowed. Nelson v. Rodgers, (Minn.) 
68 N. W. Rep. 18. 

An agreement accompanying a deed to secure a debt for recon- 
veyance on payment of the debt is a mortgage. Thorne v. 
Jay, (Wash ) 45 Pac. Rep. 642. 

It does not devolve upon defendant in foreclosure proceedings 
to prove signature a forgery, but burden of proof is with 
plaintiff to show execution. Wagener v. Kircen, (8. C.) 25 
S. E. Rep. 130. 

A clause in an insarance policy by which the loss if any is pay- 
able to the mortgagee as his interest may appear, he can 
recover no part of the insurance paid for loss of property 
not covered by his mortgage. Washington Nat. Bank v. 
Smith, (Wash ) 45 Pac. Rep. 736. 

Under a power of sale a grossly inadequate price paid for prop- 


ty will be set aside in equity. Stacy v. Smith, (8. D.) 68 N. 
l 


W. Rep. 198. 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 


Courts have not the power to inquire as to the necessity of 
Duluth under its charter erecting a water and — plant. 
Janeway v. City of Duluth, (Minn.) 68 N. W. Rep. 24. 

Where the power is given to corporations to issue bonds the 
have the implied authority to contract for payment in gold. 
Packwood v. Kittitas County, (Wash.) 45 Pac. Rep. 640. 





es, 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 
It is not necessary to allege in a —— on a note that it wa 


delivered to the named payee. Tapping v. Clay, (Minn.) & 
N. W. Rep. 34. 

The failure of a ee to certify that he made a demand of som 
person at the bank where a note was made gery simply 
demand at the bank is mee. Douglas v. Bank of Commerc, 
(Tenn. Sup.) 36 8. W. Rep. 874. 

Where one discounts bill of exchange prior to acceptance is no} 
a holder for value paid on face of acceptance. First Nat, 
Bank of Monroe v. Wills Creek Coal Co., (Mich.) 68 N, W, 
Rep. 232. 

PARTNERSHIP. 


If a statement in a city directory is not authorized by or known 
to the defendant, it is incompetent to charge him as a men. 
ber of a partnership. First Nat. Bank v. Logie, (Wash.) 4 
Pac. Rep. 644. 
PLEADING. 


An amendment will be permitted to a complaint on joint obliga. 
tion so as to declare on joint and several obligation even 
alter judgment by default against one of the defendants. 
Pfefferkorn v. Haywood, (Minn.) 68 N. W. Rep. 68. 

A motion at a secoud trial to amend pleadings comes too late if 
the party has been successful in the supreme court. Cathras 
v. Knight, (8. C.) 258 E. Rep. 142. 

An amendment to the pleading must be sworn to if the statute 
requires the pleading to be sworn to. Bland v. State, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 36S. W. Rep. 914. 


PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 


The purchase of goods by an agent for an undisclosed i 
and used by the agent, principal is liable for the price. 
Simpson r. Patapsco Guano Co., (Ga.) 25 8. E. Rep. 95. 

In the absence of authority the promise of an agent will not 
bind the principal. Engleby v. Harrey, (Va.) 25 8. E. 
Rep. 225. 

REPLEVIN. 


It is not sufficient to deny in an answer plaintiffs title in show- 
ing the wrongiul ession at commencement of action to 
dispetise with evidence of demand aud a refusal. Ludden ¢ 
Bates Southern Music House v. Sumter, (8. C.) 25 S. E. 
Rep. 150. 

Proof by plaintiff that subsequent to the commencement of ac- 
tion defendant disposed of his interest in property in dis- 
pute is admissable. Campbell vr. Quinton, (Kan. App.) 4 
Pac. Rep. 914. 

SALE. 


No right is given the vendee to rescind by reason of a breach of 
warranty. Lynch v. Curfman, (Minn.) 68 N. W. Rep. 5. 
The title does not pass to crop to be rai which was sold be 
fore sowing the seed until the grain is ready to deliver. 

Welter v. Hill, (Minn.) 68 N. W. Rep. 26. 


SET-OFF AND COUNTER-CLAIM. 


Surety on note due county pom and on bond of the deposi- 
tory not entitled to set-off against note, amount paid by bim 
as surety on bond, on depository becoming insolvent. IJnre 
Smith, (Mion.) 68 N. W. Rep. 76. : 

One of two defendants cannot set up as a counter-claim an in- 
dividual claim against the assignor. McDonald v. Pool, 
(Cal.) 45 Pac. Rep. 702. 

VENDOR AND PURCHASER. 


The purchaser is not concerned with warranty from vendor who 
is seeking to compel him to accept title. Chapin v. Pallet, 
(La.) 721. 
WILLS. 


It is admissable on issue of devisavit vel non to show the probate 
of alleged will by record of the ordinary’s office. Meeks ¢. 
Lofley, (Ga.) 25 8. E. Rep. 92. 

It is not a restraint of age to devise during widowhood. 
Wooten v. House, (Tenn. Ch. App.) 36 8. W. Rep. 932. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
t—James M. Woolworth, Omaha, Neb. 
feaeary ohn Hinkley, 215 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more, 


qreasurer—Francis Rawle, 328 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
Pa. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 

Presideut—W. H. Preston, Sioux City, Iowa. 
—F R. Boocock, 345 Broadway, N. Y. city. 

Treasurer—T. H. Green, Sioux City, Iowa. 

COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
President—E. M. Bartlett, Omaha, Neb. 
fecretary—James A. Webb, St. Louis, Mo: 
Treasurer—E. K. Samerwell, New York City. 

STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALABAMA. 
President—Richard H. Clark, Mobile. 
feeretary and Treasurer—Alex. Troy, Montgomery. 
President—J. 5. B pen, Samet 

. 8. Bugbee, Juneau. 
fecretary—F. D. Kelsey. Juneau. 
Treasurer—J. G. Heid, Juneau. 
President—J. C. Hi suden, Toss 

.-U. Be ion, i uceon. 
fecretary—J. W. Crenshaw, Phoenix. 
Treasurer— Walter Bennett. 

ARKANSAS. 
President—M. T. Sanders, Helena. 
fecretary—G. W. Shinn, Little Rock. 


CONNECTICUT. 
President-—Charles E. Perkins, Hartford. 
feoretary—Charles M. Joslyn, Hartford. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
President—Henry E. Davis Washington. 
Secretary— William Meyer Lewin, gton. 
Treasurer—Charles H. Cragin, Washington. 


Heary R. Goetchiua, Columb 
President—Henry R. Goetchius, umbus. 
Seretary—John W. Akin, Cartersville. 
Treasurer—Z. D. Harrison, Atlanta. 
IDAHO. 
President—John Ainslie. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Hugh McElroy. 
Prasident—John H. Hamline, Chi 
en’ ohn H. Hamline, ‘0. 
Secretary and Treasurer—J. H. Matheny, Springfield 
INDIANA. 
President—Benjamin } arrison, Indianapolis. 
Secretary—John R. Wilson, Indianapolis. 
Treasurer— Noble C. Butler, Indianapolis. 
10WA. 
President—J. H. Henderson, Indianola. 
Secretary—N. E. Coffin, Des Moines 
Treasurer—G. F. Henry, Des Moines. 


KANSAS. 
President— David Martin. Topeka. 
Secretary—C. J. Brown, Topeka. 
Treasurer—Howell Jones, Topeka. 


KENTUCKY. 
President—Maloolm Yeaman, Henderson. 
Secretary—J. G. Poore, Frankfort. 
LOUIBIANA. 
President—J. W. Burgess, Baton 
Secretary—T. Sambola Jones, Baton 
MAINE. 
President—H. M. Heath, a 
éecretary and Treasurer— ie C. Cornish, Augusta. 
MARYLAND. 
President— James McSherry, Frederick. 
Secretary—Conway W. Sams, Baltimore. 
Treasurer— George Wbitelock, Baltimore. 


MICHIGAN. 

President—O' Brien J. Atkinson, Port Huron. 
Secretary—Lincoln Avery, Port Huron. 
Treasurer— William A. Jenks, Port Huron. 


MINNESOTA. 

Secretary i Sia Paal 
_ . Osman, ° 

Treasurer—D. F. Shapson, M 


MISSISSIPPI. 
President—Robert Lowry, Jackson. 
Secretary—W. R. BH. , Jackson. 
Treasurer—C. M. W son. 

MISSOURI 
President— William C. Marshall, St. Louis. 


MONTANA. 
President— William H. Francis, Missoula. 
—Edward C. Russel, 
- James U. Sanders, Helena. 


an ag! MEXICO. 
President—J. G. Fitch, Socorro. 
Secretary—E. L. Bartlett. 
Treasurer—E. A. Fiske. 


President—Edw 
Secertary—L. B. Proctor, Al 


OKLABOMA. 
President—H. S. Cunningham, Guthrie. 
Secretary—A. H. Houston, Guthrie. 


OHIO. 
President—George K. Nash, Columbus. 
Se sretary—H. B. Arnold, C siuuwvus. 
‘Treasurer—L. H. Pike, Toledo. 


OREGON, 
President—Chas. B. Bellinger. 


Secretary—Charles H. Carey, Portland. 


Treasurer—Chas. J. Schnabel 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
President—P. C. Knox, Allegheny. 
Secretary—Edward P. Allison, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer— William Penn Lloyd, Mechanicsburg. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
President—B F. Whitner, Anderson. 
Secretary—John P. Thomas, Jr., Columbia. 
TENNESSEE. 
President—W. B. Swaney, Chattanooga. 
and Treasurer—Chas. M. Burch, Nashville. 
TEXAS. 
President - Wm. H. Clark, Dallas. 
—Charles 8. Morse, Austin. 
Treasurer— William D. Williams, Fort Worth. 
UTAH. 
President—Jacob 8. Boreman, Salt Lake City. 
Secretary—R. B. Shepard, Salt Lake City. 
Treasurer—Elmer B. Jones, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT. 
President—C. A. rot, Newport. 
W. Wing, Montpelier 
Treasurer—Hiram Carleton, Montpelier. 
VIRGINIA. 
President— William Witt Henry, Richmond. 
Secretary and Treasurer—E. C. Massie, Richmond. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
President— Forrest W. Brown, Charlestown. 
—James W. Ewing, Wheeling. 
Treasurer—W. N. Miller, Parkersburg. 
WASHINGTON. 
peeetinnt— ieee rig ten ~— 
Se sretary—N at ‘Porter, Olympia 
Treasurer—W illiam A. Peters, Seattle. 
WISCONSIN. 
President— Wiliam H. Seaman, Milwaukee. 
Secretary—E. P. Vilas, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer—J. H. Carpenter, Madison. 
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GEORGIA. 


The president of the Georgia Bar As- 
sociation, Hon. Henry R. Goetchius of 
the Columbus bar, has named the stand- 
ing committees for the association for 
the current year, 1896-97. 

The following are the committees: 

Standing committees of the Georgia 
Bar Association for 1896-97. 

On Judisprudence and Law Reform— 
Pope Barrow, chairman, Savannah; J. 
B. Cummings, Augusta; A. C. King, At- 
lanta; J. Carroll Payne, Atlanta, and 
Clifford Anderson, Macon. 

On Judicial Administration and Rem- 
edial Procedure—R. T. Dorsey, chairman, 
Atlanta; J. M. Terrall, Greenville; Joel 
Branham, Rome; J. H. Martin, Haw- 
kinsville, and John I. Hall, Macon. 

On Legal Education and Admission to 
the Bar—S. B. Hatcher, chairman, Co- 
lumbus; F. D. Peabody, Columbus; W. 
W. Gordon, Jr., Savannah; W. M. Ham- 
mond, Thomasville, and James Bishop, 
Jr., Eastman. 

On Grievances—A. J. Cobb, chairman, 
Athens; T. A. Hammond, Jr., Atlanta; 
W. A. Wimbish, Columbus; Bolling Whit- 
field, Brunswick, and W. R. Leaken, 
Savannah. 

On Federal Legislation—C. L. Bart- 
lett, chairman, Macon; J. W. Park, 
Greenville; W. G. Brantley, Brunswick; 
W. A. Little, Columbus, and George Hill- 
yer, Atlanta. 

On Memorials—John ‘W. Akin, chair- 
man, Cartersville; Washington Dessau, 
Macon; Dupont Guerry, Macon; C. P. 
Steed, Macon, and L. C. Levy, Colum- 
bus. 

On Interstate Law—Thomas J. Chap- 
pell, chairman, Columbus; N. J. Ham- 
mond, Atlanta; Hoke Smith, Atlanta; P. 
W. Meldrim, Savannah, and A. 8S. Er- 
win, Athens. 

On Legal Ethics—H. W. Hill, chairman, 
Greenville; A. H. Russell, Bainbridge; B. 
M. Davis, Macon; Harper Hamilton, 





Rome, and J. H. Blount, Jr., Macon. 





In addition to these appointments of 
the president, the following officers were 
elected by the association at its last an- 
nual meeting for the current year: 
ee ny R. Goetchius, Colum- 
us. 

Vice-Presidents—First, H. McWhorter, 
Lexington; second, W. C. Glenn, At- 
lanta; third, J. Render Terrell, Green- 
ville; fourth, A. H. MacDonell, Savan- 
nah; fifth, H. H. Perry, Gainesville. 

Secretary—John W. Akin, Cartersville. 

Treasurer—Z. D. Harrison, Atlanta. 

Executive Committee—W. B. Hill, 
chairman, Macon; Howard Van Epps, 
Atlanta; L. F. Garrard, Columbus; J. R. 
Lamar, Augusta, secretary and treasurer 
ex-officio. 


INDIANA. 


William Watson Woollen, the attorney, 
has sent to 8S. O. Pickens, president of 
the Indianapolis Bar Association, copies 


of his recent law books and a letter as 
follows: 


“T have placed upon the shelves of the 
library of the Indianapolis Bar Associa- 
tion copies of my Indiana law books, 
i. e., ‘Woollen’s Indiana Topical Annota- 
tion’ and ‘Indiana Digest, 1881-1895.’ The 
second of these I have taken the liberty 
of dedicating to the association. The 
words of the dedication are: ‘To the In- 
dianapolis Bar Association, whose ob- 
jects are the study and development of 
the law as a science; to elevate and main- 
tain the dignity of the profession, and 
to increase its usefulness in promoting 
the due administration of justice, this 
book is dedicated.’ The quotation, as 
you will recognize, is taken from the 
constitution of the association, and in 
these words I have found an incentive 
to try to do my work well, feeling that 
nothing short of good work would meet 
the approval of an association whose 
aims are so high and worthy. Whether 
I have succeeded or not is now being 
determined by the Bench and Bar of 
Indiana, of which the members of the 
Indianapolis Bar ‘Association are so de- 
servedly a prominent part. Hoping 
that I have, in some measure, succeeded, 
and that the association will accept the 
gift as a slight token of my interest in 
the good work it is doing, I am, etc.” 

The Indianapolis Bar Association has 
voted to recommend the repeal of the 
special verdict law, because it is inimical 
to justice. A committee, of which S. O. 
Pickens is chairman, was appointed to 
draft a law for the repeal of this special 
verdict law. 

The Montgomery County Bar Associa- 
tion recently met at Crawfordsville to 
take cognizance of the death of W. F. 
Hunt. The following-named gentlemen 
were appointed: a committee to draft 
suitable resolutions: Francis M. Rice, 
Claude Thompson, James Wright, Albert 
D. Thomas, R. W. Caldwell. 


MARYLAND. 


At the recent meeting held at Blue 
Mountain, Md., for the purpose of eor- 
ganizing a State Bar Association, law- 
yers from nearly every county in the 
State were present. 

Mr. W. C. Devecmon of Cumberland 
called the meeting to order, and Mr. 
George Whitelock nominated ex-Attor- 
ney-General John Prentiss Poe for tem- 
porary chairman. Conway W. Sams of 
Baltimore was made temporary secre- 
tarv. 

Mr. B. A. Richmond of Allegany, 
moved that a committee of nine, one 
from each judicial district and two from 
Baltimore city, be appointed to draft a 
constitution and plan for permanent or- 
ganization. An amendment was adopt- 
ed empowering this committee to make 
nominations for permanent officers. The 
committee consisted of B. A. Richmond, 
Henry Page, James Alfred Pearce, 
Thomas H. Robinson, James A. C. Bond, 
William P. Maulsby, John H. Mitchell, 
John Hinkley and George Whitelock. 

The report of the Committee on Con- 
stitution provided that the Maryland 
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State Bar Association shall be the official 
name; that all members of the Bar in 
Maryland, who have resided in the State 
three years, and have been barristers 
three years, and who belong to local bar 
associations where they exist, may be 
elected to membership. The annual meet- 
ing shall be held on the third Wednes- 
day of July, at a place designated by 
the Executive Committee, composed of 
the. president, secretary and treasurer 
and: four other members of the associa- 
tion. The membership fee was fixed at 
$3 a year. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
unanimous choice of Judge James Mc- 
Sherry of Frederick, Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, as president; James E. 
Ellegood of Wicomico, vice-president, 
from the First Judicial Circuit; John S. 
Wirt of Cecil, from the Second Circuit; 
J. H. Maynadier of Harford, Third; Ben- 
jamin A. Richmond of Allegany, Fourth; 
Hon. Harry M. Clabaugh of Carroll, 
Fifth; William V. Bouic of Montgomery, 
Sixth; C. C. Magruder of Prince Georges, 
Seventh; Hon. John P. Poe and Gen. 
Stewart Brown of Baltimore, Md.; Con- 
way W. Sams of Baltimore, secretary; 
George Whitelock of Baltimore, treas- 
urer; Executive Committee, James A. 
Pearce of Kent, Fred R. Williams of 
Howard, Col. Buchanan Schley of Wash- 
ington and John H. Mitchell of Charles. 

Judge McSherry presided at the ban- 
quet, and short speeches were made by 
Harry M. Clabaugh, William P. Mauls- 
by, John P. Poe, Henry Page, John H. 
Mitchell, J. A. C. Bond, C. F. Holland 
and R. R. Henderson. 

The delegates present from this coun- 
ty were Messrs. W. C. Devecmon, R. R. 
Henderson, D. C. Blackiston, W. E. 
Walsh, A. A. Doub, Robert H. Gordon, 
Judge A. Hunter Boyd, Judge David Ww. 
Sloan, B. A. Richmond. 


MICHIGAN. 

The lawyers of Mason County have or- 
ganized a bar association. The officers 
are: President, C. G. Wing; secretary, H. 
C. Hutton; treasurer, H. S. Gray. 


NEW YORK. 


A special meeting of the Broome Coun- 
ty Bar Association was held in the 
Sheriff’s office at the courthouse, in Bing- 
hamton, recently, for the purpose of tak- 
ing suitable action on the death of Clif- 
ford S. Arms. The following members 
of the association were present, including 
Hon. George F. Lyon: Ex-Mayor B. 8. 
Curran, ex-Judge B. N. Loomis and At- 
tornéys Jerome De Witt, John J. Irving, 
E. C. Moody, Edward K. Clark, W. D. 
Painter, H. L. Beach, R. F. Beiber and 
Augustus Babcock. 

The annual meeting of the Steuben 
County, N. Y., Bar Association was held 
recently. Officers were elected as fol- 


lows: President, John F. Little; Vice- 
President, Monroe Wheeler; Secretary, 
H. V. Pratt; Treasurer, Delmar M. 
Darrin. 


F. A. Williams, J. K. Smith, William 
H. Nichols, Shirley E. Brown and Ed- 
win L. Dolson were elected members of 
the Board of Directors. 

The following standing committees 
were appointed: 

Committee on Membership—William H. 
Nichols, Shirley E. Brown, F. A. Will- 
iams. 

Committee on Grievances—F. A. Will- 
iams, G. N. Orcutt, A. S. Kendall. 

Committee on Memorials—Charles A. 
Dolson, D. M. Page, Humphrey McMas- 
ter. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The handsome new quarters for the 
library of the Law Association, on the 
sixth floor of the City Hall, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., are all ready for their furni- 
ture. Every effort will be made to have 


the new rooms in condition early in the 
Fall, so that the thousands of legal vol- 
umes can be transferred from the build- 
ing at Sixth and Adelphia streets to the 
new law centre. 


The rooms are large 





and airy, and are directly over the new 
Common Council chamber. 

The library will have steel furniture 
throughout, and the heavy volumes will 
be placed on rollers, as in the Prothono- 
tary’s and other offices. The galleries 
will be floored with one-inch thick glass, 
and speaking tubes from all parts of 
the galleries will lead to electric book 
lifts, and whatever books are desired 
can be sent to students within a mo- 
ment after they are called for. There 
will be two of these electric elevators, 
one at each side of the large main office. 
There will be special mechanical devices 
for the card catalogue. 


TEXAS. 


The Bar Association of the city of 
Austin was called recently for the pur- 
pose of taking suitable action with ref- 
erence to the death of its deceased mem- 
ber, Attorney William W. Wood. The 
following committee was appointed by 
the chair to draft suitable resolutions: 
N. A. Rector, T. E. Sneed, Osceola Archer, 
T. W. Gregory and George Walton. 


VERMONT. 


It is not every town in the State that 
can have two “centennials” within the 
space of twelve years, but this feat has 
been accomplished by an Orange County 
town. In 1884 the good old town of 
Chelsea celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of its settlement, and re- 
cently it commemorated the one hun- 
dredth year of its existence as the shire 
town of Orange County. The first cen- 
tennial was under the exclusive auspices 
of the citizens of the town. The last one 
was under the management of the 
Orange County Bar, aided by the gen- 
erous co-overation of the citizens of 
Chelsea. 

The.idea of this celebration had doubt- 
less occurred to many, but the first pub- 
lic suggestion in this direction was prob- 
ably that contained in a souvenir number 
of the Chelsea “Herald,” Dec. 5, 1895, in 
which it was said that “as the Decem- 
ber term, 1896, will be the centennial 
of this town’s history as the county seat, 
it is to be hoped that the bar of Orange 
County will take some action respecting 
a suitable commemoration of the oc- 
casion.” “ 

Ex-Gov. Roswell Farnham of Brad- 
ford is responsible for the first definite 
step along the lines of the foregoing sug- 
gestion. At a bar meeting, held in the 
Orange County Courthouse, June 17, 
1896, he introduced the following reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas, The one hundredth anni- 
versary of the session of Orange County 
courts in Chelsea occurs Dec. 12 of the 
present year, and it seems proper that 
so interesting an occasion be in some 
way observed, 

“Resolved, That the chairman of the 
Orange County Bar appoint a committee 
of five members of the bar to arrange 
an order of exercises to be presented and 
carried out on some day to be fixed by 
said committee for the celebration of 
said occasion; and that said committee 
be directed and authorized to employ, 
without expense, speakers and music, 
and arrange for such other exercises as 
may seem proper and advisable for the 
occasion.” 

This resolution was adopted, and pur- 
suant to it John B. Peckett of Bradford, 
Curtis S. Emery and Hale K. Darling of 
Chelsea, Joseph D. Denison of Randolph 
and Roney M. Harvey of Topsham were 
appointed members of the committee. 

The committee soon discovered that it 
would be impracticable to hold the cen- 
tennial exercises upon Dec. 12 (the date 
of the first term of court in Chelsea), and 
accordingly selected the last Wednesday 
in August as a date that would best con- 
vene many whose presence was especial- 
ly desired. 

On that date John B. Peckett called the 
meeting to order. Seated upon the stage, 
in addition to the speakers, were Hon. 
John W. Rowell, Judge of the Supreme 
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Court; Gen. Wiliam W. Grout, mem- 
ber of Congress; Hon. Heman A. White 
of Washington, who, admitted in 1843, is 
the senior member of the Orange County 
Bar; Hon. William H. Nichols, Judge of 
Probate for the District of Randolph; 
Hon. Joseph Tebbetts of West Fairlee 
and Hon. Lewis Dickerman of Tun- 
bridge, former Assistant Judges of 
Orange County Court; Joseph D. Denison, 
Esq., of Randolph, and George L. Stow, 
Esq., of Chelsea. 

A paper was read, prepared by Mathew 
Hale of Albany, N. Y., on the ‘“Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Half a Century 
Ago,” which was very interesting, and 
brought some very vivid recollections. 
Among the speakers were Hiram A. Huse 
of Montpelier, John W. Rowell, Roswell 
Farnham, J. D. Denison, C. K. Darling, 
F. 8. Hatch, W. W. Grout and others. 

Letters of regret were received from 
Gov. Woodbury, Senator Morrill, Hon. 
William F. Vilas, Hon. George F. Ed- 
munds, Hon. James Barrett, Hon. Rus 
sell S. Taft, Hon. Jomes M. Tyler, Hon. 
Laforrest H. Thompson, Hon. Daniel 
Roberts, Hon. B. F. Fifield, Hon. George 
L. Fletcher and Hon. Walbridge A. Field, 
Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


The West Virginia Bar Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Huntington, 
Nov. 11 and 12. Judge H. D. Peck of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will deliver the annual 
address. The president’s annual address 
will be delivered by Hon. Forrest W. 
Brown, president of the association. 
Papers will be read by George E. Price 
of the Charleston Bar, John H. Holt of 
the Charleston Bar, P. J. Crogan of the 
Kingwood Bar, Charles E. Hogg of the 
Mount Pleasant Bar and John B. Wil- 
son of the Wheeling Bar. 

CANADA. 

The members of the Montreal Bar met 
recently at the Court House to hear Mr. 
J. T. Bulmer of Halifax, the delegate of 
the Nova Scotia Bar, explain the project 
of a Canadian Bar Association, in con- 
nection with which he is here. Among 
those present were the Hon. J. E. Robl- 
doux, Q. C., batonnier, and Messrs. R. C. 
Smith, H. Gervais, L. H. Murchison, P. 
R Taviolette, A. R. Oughtred, F. 
Markey, Eug. Lafontaine, H. Pelletier, 
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4, A. Marsen, A. E. Becket, D, R. Mur- 
phy, Cc. A. Duclos, M. Charpentier, L. P. 
Morin, Maxwell Goldstein, c. B. Carter, 
Q, c.; J. B. Archambault, George Foster, 
James Crankshaw, 8. P. Leet, W. H. 
Burroughs, H. C. St. Pierre, Q. C.; E. H. 
Godin, L. E. Bernard, L. P. Berard, H. 
Abbott, Q. C.; J. S. Hall, Q. C.; A. Brown, 
p. R. McCord, Q. C.; J. C. Walsh, P. A. 
Buchanan, W. J. White, R. D. McGib- 
pon, Q. C.; E. Guerin, F. X. Choquette, 
Q. C.; R. de Lorimier, J. F. Mackie, W. 
Donahue, W. D. Lighthall, P. Beullac, 
Raoul Dandurand, F. 8S. Maclennan, E. 
Surveyor, D. A. Lafortune, J. D. Came- 
ron, Charlemagne Rodier, M. Honan, R. 
§. Weir and others. 

Mr. Bulmer said he had experienced 
great kindness at the hands of Sir 
Charles Hibbert Tupper, Hon. Mr. 
Dickey, Sir Oliver Mowat, Hon. Mr. Da- 
vis and others. It is thought the asso- 
ciation may Le effected in time to secure 
a short address from Lord Russell. 
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LAWYERS. 


Where they are— What they are doing — What is said 
of them—Change in partnerships —Removala— 
Professional news items. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Hartford, Ct.—In anticipation of his 
retirement by law on account of the age 
limit, Judge Guy C. Ford of the Wash- 
ington Probate District tendered his 
resignation to Gov. Coffin recently. 

Hartford, Ct.—W. 8S. Bishop, Jr., secre- 
tary of the Consolidated road, has re- 
tired from the law firm of Stoddard, 
Bishop & Shelton, his health not allow- 
ing him to attend to his law business. 

Meriden, Ct.—Michael A. Sexton, a 
popular young attorney from New Brit- 
ain, and a graduate of Attorney P. J. 
Markley’s office, has opened an office in 
the Guy Building. 


New Haven, Ct.—George E. Cartier has 
entered the office of Charles E. Fawler, 
to read law. 

New Haven, Conn.—Wolcott G. Lane 
of the law firm of Tracy & Lane, of New 
York city. was married to Miss Edith 
Green Perkins. 

Norwich, Ct.—John Francis Hennon, 
law student with Lawyer Shields, left 
recently for Manchester, N. H., where 
he will join a law firm. 

Stratford, Ct.—George W. Carey and 
2 W. Russell have formed a partner- 

p. 

Wilmington, Del.—Judge Grubb has re- 
turned from an extended visit to Spain 
and other countries. 

Augusta, Me.—Frank E. Staples, iaw 
partner of Orville D. Baker, recently 
married Miss Annie Louise Rvuberts of 
Bath. 

Bath, Me.—Lawyer Clarence E. Saw- 
yer and Miss Blanche May Brown of 
Yarmouth were recently married. 


Camden, Me.—Henry Hurlbert Abbott 
of New York city, and Miss Florence 
Louise Call of this city were recently 
married. 

Dover, Me.—Francis Peaks has com- 
menced his law studies with his father, 
Hon. J. B, Peaks. 

Lewiston, Me.—Harry Mauser has 
passed examination for the Bar. 

Lewiston, Me.—Nahum M. Wing was 
recently admitted to the Bar of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Portland, Me.—Judge Webb gave a 
Picnic to present and past officers of the 
United States Court recently. The 
Party went to Pleasant Cove on. the 
Clarence, where an excellent dinner was 
Served. Among the guests of Judge 
Webb were Mr. Justice Gray, Mr. Jus- 
tice Putnam, ex-Attorney Bird, United 
States Marshal Donovan, Clerk Davis, 
Commissioner Bradley, ex-Commissioner 
Rand, Deputy Marshal Harding and 
Crier Damery. 

South Paris, Me.—Judge Deering, who 
is 98 years old, recently visited the new 
county building at Lewiston, Me. The 








Judge came to South Paris the 
Maine became a State. 

Boston, Mass.—The law firm of Stod- 
dard, Bishop & Shelton has been dis- 
solved, W. 8S. Bishop retiring. 

Boston, Mass. — William Goodrich 
Thompson was married recently at 
Northeast Harbor, Mass., to Miss Mary 
Huntington, 


Boston, Mass.—J. A. C. Cotter, a grad- 
uate of the Harvard Law School of the 
class of '95, has been admitted to prac- 
tice in the U. S. courts. 

Boston, Mass.—Gov, Wolcott has ap- 
pointed Special Justice George Z. Adams 
of the Municipal Court to the vacancy 
made by Judge Hardy’s promotion to the 
Superior Court. 

Boston, Mass.—Messrs. Louis F. Hyde 
and C. S. Baxter, who have for some 
years been connected with the West End 
Street Railway Company as attorneys in 
that corporation’s claim department, 
have resigned and will enter into a co- 
partnership for the general practice of 
law. 

Boston, Mass.—At a meeting of the 
Executive Council recently, Gov. Wolcott 
nominated John H. Hardy of Arlington 
and Henry Wardwell of Salem to be 
judges of the Superior Court for Suffolk 
County. Judge Hardy is on the Munici- 
pal Court bench in this city. Mr. Ward- 
well is a well-known lawyer of Salem. 

Clinton, Mass.—Charles H. Gentsch 
has opened an office here. 

East Cambridge, Mass.—William A. 
Leary has opened an office. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Percy Lawrence, 
George Russell and Abbie Ware are to 
become students of Burdett’s Business 
College of Boston. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—William J. Mullin of 
this town, who has had a law office in 
Pepperell, has moved his office to Leo- 
minster. 


Gloucester, Mass.—Lincoln S. Simonds, 
who has been associated with City So- 
licitor Russell, has opened an oifice for 
himself. 

Holyoke, Mass.—William C. Heywood 
has been admitted to the Bar. 

Lawrence, Mass.—Roland H. Sherman 
has formed a partnership with W. J. 
Bradley. 

Lawrence, Mass.—John J. Donovan 
and Miss Isabelle I. Messer were united 
in marriage. 

Lowell, Mass.—J. Joseph Hennessy has 
opened a law office here. 

Lowell, Mass.—Ivory C. Eaton is read- 
ing law with Charles J. Hamblett. 

Marlboro, Mass.—James W. McDonald 
a recently married to Miss Mary Gib- 
in. 

Peabody, Mass.—John J. Ganey of this 
place has opened an office at Salem. 

Rockland, Mass.—John J. Reddy was 
recently married to Miss A. Jennie Law- 
lor. 

Springfield, Mass.—F. H. B. Munson is 
a candidate for County Clerk. 

Taunton, Mass.—L. E. White and H. 8. 
Williams have formed a partnership. 

Templeton, Mass.—Tupper & Love of 
Fitchburg have opened a branch office 
here. 

Uxbridge, Mass.—Edwin F. Tuttle is 
studying law in the office of W. J. Taft. 

Waltham, Mass.—Wilbur Manchester, 
who has lately been admitted to the bar, 
has purchased the law library of the 
late Judge Foster of New Hartford. 

Franklin Falls, N. H.—Barron Shirley 
will practice law in the office of E. B. 
S. Sanborn. 

Keene, N. H.—Blake & 
opened a law office here. 

Laconia, N. H.—Charles F. Stone and 
Miss Isabel S. Munsey were recently 
married. 

Somersworth, N. H.—Attorneys W. S. 
and D. R. Pierce will occupy offices in 
the Watson block. 
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Whitefield, N. H.—P. T. Kellogg is an 
applicant for the solicitorship. 


Newport, R. I.—The firm of Cook & 
Redmond has dissolved. Both will con- 
tinue in the practice, each for himself. 


Pawtucket, R. I—John Fitzgerald has. 
opened a law office here. 
Providence, R. I.—Howard Lamprey 


was recently married to Miss Estelle 
Loomis. 


Westerly, R. I—Probate Judge Elias B. 
Hinckley of this town is now acting in 
that official capacity for the town of 
North Stonington, as Judge W. H. Hil- 
lard of that town is disqualified for 
serving on account of having reached the 
age limit, which is 70 years. 


Woonsocket, R. 1—John J. Mee has de- 
cided to take another year in Ann Arbor. 
Law School. 

Brattleboro, Vt.—Lawyer Alonzo. 
Boardman and wife of Boston, Mass., 
have returned home after a brief vaca- 
tion. 

Brattleboro, Vt.—Liston Ketchum will 
soon move to Baltimore, Md., where he 
will engage with George Whitelock in the 
practice of law. 


Chelsea, Vt.—Major Charles K. Dar- 
ling of Chelsea has been offered the. 
position of instructor in crimina] law at 
the Boston University Law School and 
will probably accept. 


Montpelier, Vt.—R,. M. oo of West 
Tapsham has moved his family to this 
place. 


Norwich, Vt.—The law firm of Moulton 
& Hyde has been dissolved. 


—————_9—_— 
MIDDLE STATES. 


Somerville, N. J—Lawyer George W. 
Anderson has given up his law office here 
and will devote his entire time to the 
interests of Bound Brook cliexrts. 


Albany, N. Y.—Charles H. Mills and 
Miss Mary Steele Vine were recently 
married. 


Albany, N. Y.—Gov. Morton assigned 
Supreme Court Justice Loran L. Lewis, 
retired, of the Eighth Judicia] District, 
to preside at and hold Part II. of the 
regular trial and special term of the 
Supreme Court in Buffalo. 

Amsterdam, N. Y.—James W. Eighmy, 
a pension attorney, who was charged 
with defrauding the Government by im- 
personating pensioners who never ex~ 
isted, has been discharged by the United 
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States Court at Buffalo. It was alleged 
that Eighmy collected pensions under 
many aliases, and that he forged affida- 
vits and certificates. 


Auburn, N. Y.—Lyon & Pierce have 
dissolved. James Lyon will continue in 
the present office. L. A. Pierce will 
locate in the City Hall. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Clarence G. Cook 
has opened a law office. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Seymour Eisman 
Was recently admitted to the Susque- 
hanna County bar. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Wesley C, Dudley and 
Milford W. Childs have formed a part- 
nership. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—George H. Minor has 
opened a law office at room 117. Erie 
County Bank Building. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Leo M. Rohr and Rich- 
ard L. Hall have formed a partnership. 
Both young men were formerly with the 
firm of Sprague, Moot & Brownell. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.—Robert F. Thomp- 
son and Susan J. Rudd were recently 
married, 

Cherry Valley, N. Y.—David H. Mc- 
Master has opened an office at Dundee 
_ xs 


College Point, L. I.—Theodore Bau- 
meister of the firm of Lachman, Mar- 
gonthon & Goldsmith of New York was 
recently married to Miss Mary Louise 
Wilson, 

Cooperstown, N. Y.—Clarence G. Cook 
expects to open a law office in the Bowen 
Building soon. 

Corning, N. Y.—The law firm of Brown 
& Cheney has dissolved partnership, D. 
F. Brown retiring on account of ill 
health. The business will be conducted 
by Recorder W. J. Cheney. 


Goshen, N. Y.—Ira M. Hawkins will 
read law with Bacon & Merritt. 

Goshen, N. Y.—Joseph M. Wilken, Jr., 
is reading law with J. R. C. Taylor of 
Middletown. 

Hazleton, Pa.—Frank P. Slattery has 
opened an office here. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.—Timothy Power 
has opened a law office. 

New York City.—John W. Hutchison, 
Jr., and Miss Anne Clark were recently 
married. 

New York City.—Joseph H. Beall, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Produce 
Exchange, has tendered his resignation 
to engage in the practice of law. 

New York City.—Lawyer Harry How- 
ard of the New York Life Insurance 
Company was seriously injured by an 
elevator in the company’s building re- 
cently. 

New York City.—Mayor Strong re- 
cently appointed Lawyer William Bay- 
ard Cutting Civil Service Commissioner, 
to succeed E. Randolph Robinson, de- 
ceased. 

New York City.—The oldest member of 
the bar in this city is William Cookson 
Carpenter, who is 93 years old, and is 
still in the practice. Next to him ir 
age is ex-Recorder James M. Smith, 
whose age is 90. 


New York City.—Ex-Judge Noah Davis 
has formed a partnership with Norman J. 

arsh, with offices at 66 Broadway. 

New York City.—Franklin J. Bischoff 
was released from the custody of the 
Sheriff recently on an order granted by 
Justice Pryor in the Supreme Court. He 
had been committed to Ludlow Street 
Jail on a charge of using funds of his 
law clients for his own purposes. 


In January he was removed from the 
jail to St. Vincent’s Hospital, suffering 
from meningitis. He was removed re- 
cently by his relatives to the insane pa- 
vilion of Bellevue Hospital for mental ex- 
amination. It is thought that his illness 
and confinement have affected his mind. 

Norwich, N. Y.—B. G. Johnson, for the 
past four years a student in the office 
of Hon. A. L. Kellogg, has associated 
himself with Arthur Fowlston of Ger- 





man, Chenango County, and will apen a 
law office at Cooperstown under the firm 
name of Fowlston & Johnson. 


Plattsburg, N. Y.—Egbert C. Everest, 
District Attorney, and Charles H, Signor 
have formed a partnership under the 
firm name of Everest & Signor, with of- 
fices in this place and Rouse’s Point.” 

Port Jervis, N. Y.—Edward J. Collins, 
recently reporter for Port Jervis Gazette, 
has entered the law school of Cornell 
University. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Frank A. De Grau 
has been appointed assistant librarian in 
the Albany Law School. 


Saratoga, N. Y.—Senator Edgar T. 
Brackett entertained a distinguished 
party recently at his residence on North 
Broadway, Saratoga Springs. The so- 
cial dinner was given in honor of the 
justices of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court in session at Saratoga. 
They included the presiding justice, Hon. 
Charles E. Parker of Oswego, and Asso- 
ciate Justices D. Cady Herrick of Al- 
bany, Judson S, Landon of Schenectady, 
John R, Putnam of Saratoga Springs and 
Milton H. Merwin of Utica. Among those 
present were Justice Chester B. Mc- 
Laughlin of Port Henry, Justice Martin 
L. Shaver of Amsterdam, Judge J. W. 
Houghton, Gen. George S. Batcheller and 
Gen. Winsor B. French of Saratoga 
Springs; Senator Myer Nussbaum, ex- 
Senator Norton E, Chase and Corpora- 
tion Counsel John A. Delehanty of Al- 
bany; Col. H. 8S. Clement, ex-District- 
Attorney T. F. Hamilton, ex-Sheriff W. 
W. Worden, Dr. D. C. Moriarty, N. Rock- 
wood and W. P. Butler of Saratoga 
Springs; Fred H. Beach and ex-County 
Clerk James L. Scott of Ballston Spa. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Charles H. Sedgwick, 
formerly Assistant District-Attorney, 
has opened an office here. 

Utica, N. Y.—Charles R. Coville has 
just been admitted to partnership with 
John C. Davies and Russell S. Johnson 
of Camden, under the firm name of 
Davies, Johnson & Coville. 

Altoona, Pa.—Frank H. Fay and Ed- 
mund H. Bennett have opened a law 
office recently. 

Altoona, Pa.—J. C. Snell was recently 
admitted to the bar and will open an 
office here. 

Bradford, Pa.—Frank W. Hastings, 
Jr., was admitted to the bar at Smeth- 
port recently. 

Carlisle, Pa.—W. H. Stamey, a recent 
graduate of the Dickinson Law School, 
has been admitted to the Franklin 
County Bar. 

Chambersburg, Pa.—The Bar Examin- 
ing Committee, D. W. Rowe, O. C. Bow- 
ers, W. R. Gillan, W. J. Zacharias and 
William Alexander, examined the follow- 
ing: W. Bronson Orr and Robert H. 
Bowers, admitted on diplomas from 
Princeton and Franklin and Marshall; 
Leslie Omwake and W. H. Stamey, Dick- 
inson College, and Norman L. Bonbrake, 
Cornell, passed examination; Arthur Gil- 
lan, admitted to registration with his 
father, Hon. W. Rush Gillan. 

Clearfield, Pa.—John M. Urey, a stu- 
dent in the office of Murray & Smith, 
has been admitted to practice. 

Easton, Pa.—The members of the 
Farmers’ Club were guests of Judge 
Green at his palatial residence on Ferry 
street recently. After taking a ride to 
Paxinosa in a special car, the visitors 
were entertained at dinner. The party 
was composed of William M. Singerly, 
Judge Michael Arnold, Judge Biddle, ex- 
Judge Brewster and Col. A. L. Snowden 
of Philadelphia, ex-Senator Wolverton, 
Harry Potter of Orange, N. J.; Charles 
Brodhead of Bethlehem, William Sheaffer 
of Pottsville and Judge Reeder of 
Easton. 

Franklin, Pa.—John McGill and John 
O. McCalmont have formed a law part- 
nership. Mr. McGill formerly practiced 
law in Minneapolis, Minn. 


Harrisburg, Pa—H. B. Schock has 
opened law offices here. 








———_ 
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Harrisburg, Pa.—John H. Hoffman, wh, 
formerly had a law office in Co 
block, has removed from Rillow to Sub. 
lette, Jll. 


Hollidaysburg, Pa.—John M. Snyder 
has recently opened an office, 

Mechanicsburg, Pa.—Miss Ida G. 
has been admitted to practice in the 
courts of Cumberland County. 


Media, Pa.—Lawyer George J. Parker 
formerly of the law firm of Robinson 
Dickson & Parker, has returned to Me. 
dia. Mr, Parker expects to open an office 
in the borough in a short time. 

Millersburg, Pa.—Frank S. Bowman 
was recently admitted to practice lay 
at the Northumberland County bar. 

New Brighton, Pa.—Harry C. Calhoun 
and Miss Florence Dietrich were uniteg 
in marriage recently. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Seward W. Haymaker 
is not expected to recover from an at. 
tack of pneumonia. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—B. F, Mevay, Jr., James 
F, Kane, John M, Freeman, James §. 
Brown, Joseph McClure, John McR 
Donaldson and A. O. Fording succegs. 
fully passed the examinations held 
recently for admission to the Allegheny 
County Bar and were admitted. 

Scranton, Pa.—T. J. Duffy has opened 
a law office. 

Scranton, Pa.—Edward K. Hall has 
been admitted to the bar. 


Scranton, Pa.—A. J. Colborn has been 
elected president of the Patriotic Order 
Sons of America. 

Scranton, Pa.—M. J. Walsh, who stud- 
ied law with O’Brien & Kelly, has opened 
a law office here. 

Scranton, Pa.—William F. Shean was 
recently admitted to practice in Lacka- 
wanna County, on motion of H. A 
Knapp. 

Scranton, Pa.—Walter E, Gunster, Pat- 
rick Manley, Robert Peck, Ralph S. Hull, 
Michael J. Ruddy and M. P. Cowley were 
admitted to the Lackawanna County bar. 


Shippensburg, Pa—J. E. Walters of 
Silver Spring township, was admitted to 
practice in the Cumberland county 
courts. 


Shippensburg, Pa.—J. 8S. Omwake, who 
began the practice of law in Shippens- 
burg, was admitted to practice in the 
Franklin County courts recently. 

St. Mary’s, Pa.—E. J. Jones has opened 
a law office here. 

Towanda, Pa.—Martin Flannery and F. 
F. Carroll have opened law offices here. 

Williamsport, Pa.—B. F. Chase ac- 
cidently shot himself while hunting. He 
is not expected to recover. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—David J. Glennon 
was recently admitted to the bar. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa.—Hubbard B,. Payne 
has recently opened an office here. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—Eugene McCarthy, 4 
student in the office of John McGahren, 
was recently admitted to the bar. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—Robert Dougher was 
recently admitted to the Luzerne 
County bar, on motion of G. L. Halsey. 

York, Pa.—Theodore Cox of New York 
city and Miss Katherine Lee Gage of 
Haverhill, Mass., were recently married. 

Washington, D. C.—Chapman L, An- 
derson of Mississippi has been appointed 
United States Attorney of the United 
States for the Northern District of 
Mississippi. 


Washington, D. C.—Stewart H. Beals 
of Leavenworth, Herbert R. Kofel of 
Knox, Patrick J. Houlihan of South 
Bend, Daniel McKinney of Hammon 
and Earl W. Caldwell of Nyesville, Ind., 
have been admitted to practice before 
the Interior Department. 

Washington, D. C.—The President has 
appointed Charles F. Amidon of North 
Dakota to be United States District 
Judge for the district of North Dakota, 
and John E. Carland of South Dakota to 
be United States Judge for the District 
of South Dakota. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 


Scottsboro, Ala.—Frank Bouldin and 
B. D. Gross were admitted to the bar 
recently. 

Uniontown, Ala.—Judge William H. 
Taylor was recently married to Miss 
Lucy Lea Langhorne. 

Bartow, Fla.—Byron 8. Ashley has re- 
cently opened an office here. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Howeill Titus has 
opened a law office here. 

Atlanta, Ga.—C,. D. Maddox and W. H. 
Terrell have formed a partnership. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Judge T. P. Westmore- 
land, after an absence of about a year 
from the bar in Atlanta, has re-entered 
the practice of his profession, which was 
proken into by a trip to different por- 
tions of Europe. During the absence of 
Mr. John B. Goodwin from the city he 
will be in the office with his brother, Mr. 
George Westmoreland, in Temple court. 

Frankfort, Ky.—C. W. Lester, Com- 
monwealth’s Attorney, has resigned to 
accept appointment of State Inspector. 
8. V. D. Stout is serving in place of Mr. 
Lester. 

Franklin, Ky.~C. B, Moore and Ed J. 
Hobdy have formed a partnership for the 
practice of law. 

Lancaster, Ky.—Postmaster J. O. Ham- 
iltoa shot and killed Jim Knox, colored, 
and accidentally wounded Judge R. A. 
Burnside, in the courthouse, recently. 


Versailles, Ky.—Charles M.-Harris has 
opened an office recently. 

Jackson, Miss.—Gov. McLaurin has ap- 
pointed J. W. Barron of Aberdeen, Dia- 
trict-Attorney, to succeed the late Gen. 
Jares Find ay of Tupelo. 

Annapolis, Md.—Hugh Ridgely Riley 
has opened a law office at 20 East Lex- 
ington street, Baltimore. 

Baltimore, Md.—Mr. Henry J. Broen- 
ing returned home recently from a trip 
through Europe. 

Centreville, Md.—Sydney P. Townsend 
of Baltimore expects soon to open an 
office here. 

Frederick, Md.—Richard Ross, George 
Dennis and Frank Smith were recently 
admitted to the bar. 

Jackson, Miss.—Gov. McLaurin has ap- 
pointed Hon. Z. M. Stephens Judge of the 
Third District, to All the unexpired term 
of Judge Eugene Johnson, who has re- 
eently resigned. Mr. Stephens had pre- 
viously been appointed Circuit Judge of 
the district. 

Durham, N. C.—Robert L. Lindsay was 
recently admitted to the Durham Bar. 

Wilmington, N. C.—Frank McNeil and 
D. L. Gore have formed a partnership 
under the name of McNeil & Gore. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Judge S. G. Woolf 
and Miss S. H. Lyon were recently mar- 
ried. 

Memphis, Tenn.—H. R. Boyd has 
formed a partnership with S. M. Neely 
under the firm name of Boyd & Neely. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Thomas Ludlow 
Chrystie of New York city and Miss 
Sadie Hooper Morrow were recently 
married. 

Pulaski, Tenn.—Rufus H. McLaurine 
of the bar of Giles County has given up 
the practice of law and will become a 
minister of the Campellite, or Christian, 
Church. 

Austin, Tex.—Judge John C. Townes, 
having been appointed a law professor 
of the University of Texas, the firm of 
Fisher & Townes is dissolved. Mr. S. 
R. Fisher will continue the practice of 
law at the office of the late firm. 

Dallas, Tex.—E. 8S. Baker of Austin, 
has recently opened a law office 
ere, 

Dallas, Tex.—Attorney J. H. Wood was 
Seriously stabbed by Eugene Goods, a 
jockey, at the fair grounds, recently. 

Houston, Texas.—S. E. Tracy, a promi- 
nent attorney of the city, will on or 
about Oct. 1 open a night school for the 
benefit of the many young men in this 





city who are reading law and are un- 
able to go off to school. 

Waco, Tex.—L. W. Goodrich, Judge of 
the Nineteenth Judicial District, has de- 
termined to resign, and has forwarded 
his resignation to Gov. Culberson, to take 
effect Oct. 1 


Hampton, Va.—S. Gordon Cummings 
was recently married to Miss Elizabeth 
Bell Walters. 

Winchester, Va.—James P. Whitacre 
and Miss Mercie Glasse were recently 
married at Baltimore, Md. 

———_~-- - — 


CENTRAL STATES. 


Aurora, Ill.—H. J. O’Neil was recently 
married here to Miss Lulu Busk. Both 
are from Chicago. 

Chicago, IllL.—W. W. Witty and Miss 
Della West were recently married. 


Chicago, Il]|—W. 8S. Forrest received 
serious injuries from being thrown from 
a horse. 

Chicago, Ill.—Keene Harwood Adding- 
ton was recently married to Miss Cor- 
nelia W. Birch of St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, IllL—Maurice M. Houseman 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., has formed a 
partnership with Israel Cowen, with of- 
fices at 1106 Tacoma Building. 


Chicago, Ill.—Owing to politics the law 
firm of Carlisle & Strong has dissolved 
partnership. The dissolution was not un- 
expected by the political friends of both 
Mr. Carlisle, the eldest son of the Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury, and 
Mr. Strong, formerly a Republican, now 
president: of the free silver club, Popu- 
list candidate for State’s Attorney of 
Cook County, and the recognized leader 
of the Popocratic-Populist-free-silver fu- 
sion movement in this city. Mr. Car- 
lisle will, the day after the firm dis- 
solves, become the attorney of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company. The ac- 
ceptance of this position by Mr. Carlisle, 
according to Mr. Strong, also had some- 
thing to do with the dissolution of the 
partnership. 

Evanston, Ill.—J. C. Bennett is the at- 
torney for the new real estate firm of 
Brick, White & Co. 


Galena, Ill—Attorney D. F. Lawley 
has turned over his practice and library 
to D. B. Blewett recently of Cook & 
Blewett. Mr. Lawley will locate at 
Springfield, Ill. 


Mount Vernon, Ill.—At the August 
term of the Appellate Court, Fourth Dis- 
trict of Illinois, at Mount Vernon, IIL, 
the following named passed the examina- 
tion for admission to the bar: Wilfred 
Arnold, Leroy Anderson, John H. Eaiken, 
Norman Bennett, William H. Beckmann, 
John E. Carr, William G. Clarke, Elmer 
E. Clements, A. L. Chezen, Lyman G. 
Caster, Frank M. Crangle, William H. 
Dillman, Denis J. Dowd, James Donahue, 
John E. Erwin, William E. Erd, William 
M. Evans, Ownly Furman, Harrie C. 
Ferriman, Thomas B. Fuller, John H. 
Ferrell, N. H. Finney, Louis Flauaus, 
Snowden L. Garrison, James W. Gullett, 
Harry M. Higanbotham, Clarence E. 
Hoiles, Henry J. Harz, B. B. Holston, 
Abraham Jacobson, Maurice V. Joyce, 
Clement L. V. Jones, Kent E. Keller, 
James W. Kitzmiller, Rudolph J. Kra- 
mer, John R. Kuykendall, James M. Lee, 
Charles A. Linck, David C. Morrisey, Jr., 
Dwight E. Minnis, William A. McConiga, 
James P. Moneyhall, Abe L. McHatton, 
Charles E. Murison, Hiram P. Noble, 
Edmund P. Neschwitz, John C. Phillips, 
Ossian E. Pardee, James H. Patton, Gor- 
don W. Pillow, Walter B. Riley, Charles 
E. Reiss, W. A. Rittenhouse, Tony B. 
Stuttle, Rudolph L. Schneider, Thomas 
H. Sheridan, Thomas H. Stubbs, John R. 
Scott, Harry L. Smith, Kirby Smith, 
Charles D. Thomas, William A. Thomp- 
son, John Venable, James A. Watson, 
Harry F. Wakeman, Marion Watson, 
George F. Wombacher, Z. B. Waggoner, 
Frank Weldin, Thomas S. Williams, 
Charles H. Pugh, M. F. Hennebery, C. 
E. Russell. 

Tacon, Ill.—Attorney Riley will open 
an office at Eureka, IIl. 
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Anderson, Ind.—J. C. Teegarden has 
opened a law office here. 

Hartford City, Ind.—Finley Geiger of 
the law firm of Pierce & Geiger was re- 
cently married to Miss Lora V. Cline. 

Jonesboro, Ind.—J. B. Garwood has 
recently opened a law office here. 

Kokomo, Ind.—Joseph C. Herron and 
Frank N. Stratton have formed a part- 
nership. 

Kokomo, Ind.—A new law firm is an- 
nounced. The firm name is Cooper & 
Cooper, the members being Freeman 
Cooper and son, Fenimore Cooper. 

Laporte, Ind.—J. F. Knight has opened 
a law office here. 

Lewisville, Ind.—koy White has been 
admitted to the Wayne County bar. He 
will finish his stuuies in the University 
of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 

Ligonier, Ind.—D. W. Green and Miss 
Eugene M. Fullington were recently 
married at Johnson, Vt. 

Scottsburg, Ind.—Charles Stout and 
Miss Ella Shanks were recently mar- 
ried. 

Allison, Ia.—George ‘M. Craig has been 
admitted to practice before the Interior 
Department. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Judge John R. Cald- 
well of Tama County was nominated by 
the Popocrats in this city for Congress- 
man from the Fifth District to oppose 
the re-election of Hon. Robert G. Cous- 
ins. 

Des Moines, Ia.—O. M. Brockett of 
Boone has become a partner of Mac- 
kenzie, Brockett & Dewey. 

Dubuque, Ia.—City Attorney James E. 
Knight was recently married to Miss 
Fannie B. Tyler. 

Dubuque, Ia.—T. W. Klingenberg, who 
has been reading law for about a year 
in the office of Henderson, Hurd & Kie- 
sel, left recently for Iowa City, to enter 
the law department of that institution. 

Dubuque, Ia.—The lawyers and doctors 
played a game of ball recently. The 
lawyers lined up as follows: G. T. Lyon, 
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catcher; F. M. Hopkins, second base; H. 
B. Smith, third base; W. M. Kretschmer, 
shortstop; J. Jess, pitcher; F. Jess, left 
field; J. R. Lindsay, right field; T. Kling- 
enberg, first base; J. P. Fraten, centre 
field. 

Mason City, Ia.—J. F. Clyde of Osage 
received the Republican nomination for 
Judge. 

Muscatine, Ia.—John P. Monroe has 
been admitted before the Interior De- 
partment to practice for claimants. 

Muscatine, Ia.—The law firm of Rich- 
man & Burk, after a partnership of six- 
teen years, has been dissolved, Mr. 
Burk and J. Carskaddan having formed 
@ partnership, to be known as Carskad- 
dan & Burk. E. F. Richman has formed 
@ partnership with his father, J. S. Rich- 
men, under the firm name of Richman 
& Richmaa. 

Tama, Ia.—Gallagher & Ehret is the 
name of a new law firm here. 

Au Sable, Mich.—Lawyers Henry & 
Pugh are now in their new law offices. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Edward L. Wal- 
bridge and William P. Belden have or- 
ganized a law partnership under the 
firm name of Walbridge & Belden. 

Jackson, Mich. Will E. Ware, 
merly of Coldwater, has been 
nated for register of deeds. 

Marine City, Mich.—G. R. Campbell 
and H. M. Zimmerman have formed a 
law partnership under the firm name of 
Campbell & Zimmerman. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—John E. Humphreys 
was recently married to Miss Harriet A. 
Hughes of Waukesha, Wis. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Henry F. Schmidt 
and Clifford Miller have entered into a 
partnership under the firm name of 
Schmidt & Miller. 

Cincinnati, O.—Lawyer Charles L. 
Lundy was acquitted in the Police Court 
of the murder of Frank Rathacker on 
the ground of self-defense. 

Uleveland, Ohio.—Two prominent law- 
yers of the city have been quite sick— 
Henry C. Ranney and Judge George B. 
Solders. 

Cleveland, O.+Judge Frank .E. Del- 
lenbawgh, it is.said, will soon become a 
. benedict. Miss Wuest is to be the future 
Mrs. Dellenbaugh. 

Columbus, -Ohio.—Judge Pugh refused 
Hiram ¥. McKnight, the lawyer convict, 
a wric of habeas corpus releasing him 
from the penitentiary. 

Columbus, 0.—W. O. Wise of Akron, 
@ graduate of the Cincinnati Law School, 
class of '96, was admitted to the bar by 
Justice Williams of the Supreme Court 
recently. 

Columbus, Ohio.—The regular annual 
meeting of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the State recently fixed the 
times for holding the Circuit Court in 
1897. Court will be held in Cincinnati 
at substantially the same time ag in 
1896. Judge Shearer of Xenia was 
elected Chief Justice for the ensuing 
year. 

Dayton, O.—Fred Beekman, formerly of 
Southbridge, Mass., has opened a law of- 
fice here. 

Fremont, Ohio.—Greene & Greene is the 
name of a new legal firm in the city, 
Judge J. L. Greene and son, H. M. 
Greene having formed a partnership. 

Greenville, O.—John C. Clark was 
nominated for Circuit Judge by the 
Democrats. 

Millersburg, Ohio.—Alonzo G. Duer, 
partner of Judge Stillwell, was recently 
married to Miss Kittie Church. 

Portsmouth, O.—Elmer Fullerton, a 
young law student, was stabbed and dan- 
gerously wounded by John and Charles 
Lewis at Schultz Creek, Ky. 

Sandusky, Ohio.—Denver J. Mackey 
and Thomas B. Hoxsey have formed a 
partnership. 

Tiffin, O.—Gov. Bushnell has appointed 
John K. Rohn of this city to the circuit 
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judgeship of this district, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Judge 
Henry W. Seney. The appointee is can- 
didate for the same office on the Re- 
publican ticket against Caleb H. Norris. 


Toledo, O.—George B. Orwig of Toledo 
has been appointed attorney to represent 
Saeante before the Interior Depart- 
ment, 


Toledo, O.—Judge Henry W. Seney has 
resigned, and has formed a partnership 
with the law firm of Curtis F. Johnson 
and Charles K. Friedman, under the firm 
name of Seney, Johnson & Friedman. 


Toledo, O.—The law firm of Parks, Van 
Campen & Adelsperger has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent, Mr. Adel- 
sperger retiring, and will go into the 
law business by himself. ae oe. 
Parks and Mr. H. Van Campen will con- 
tinue in practice together. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Thomas N. 
cently opened an office here. 


Warren, Ohio.—The law firm of Sulli- 
van & Garry has dissolved partnership. 


Peoria, Ill.—O. M. Baird & J. F. Ham- 
mond have formed a partnership under 
the firm name of Baird & Hammond. 
O. M. Baird read law in the office of 
Stevens, Horton & Abbott. 


Youngstown, Ohio.—John Williams, 
formerly a law student in the office of 
Hine & Clarke, and who went to Seattle, 
Wash., has again located in this city, 
and will open a law office. 


Westerville, Ohio.—Edgar L.’ Weinland, 
the corporation solicitor, has moved to 
Columbus, where he is engaged in the 
practice of law. 


Ashland, Wis.—D. E. 
opened a law office. 


Madison, Wis.—Miss Bessie Wilson of 
this city and Lawyer Victor E. Kaeppel 
of Milwaukee, Wis., were recently mar- 
ried 


Madison, Wis.—Judge William Penn 
Lyon, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, was recently ap- 


Bierly re- 


Richter has 


~peinted by Gov. Upham a-‘member of the 


State Board: of Control. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—C. P. Spooner, C. H. 
George and C. M. Rosencranz have all 
recently opened law offices here. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—John F. Harper has 
fcrmed a partnership with Markham & 
Nickerson, the new firm to be Markham, 
Nickerson & Harper. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The law firm of Tur- 
ner, Bloodgood & Kemper has been dis- 
solved. W. J. Turn2r will take his son 
in as a partner. Francis Bloodgood, Jr., 
and Jackson B. Kemper will join with 
Wheeler Bloodgood, under the firm name 
of Bloodgood, Kemper & Bloodgood. 


Superior, Wis.—Judge F. S. Parker has 
resigned as candidate for Congress. 


Superior, Wis.—Pickering & Hartley 
have dissolved partnership. Mr. Picker- 
ing will locate with his former partner, 
Judge Harwood, at Des Moines, Ia. 


Watertown, Wis.—W. H. Woodard has 
recently opened a law office. 


Waukegan, Ill.—Justin «. Orvis and 
Miss Lucie D. Minnis were recently 
married. 


Waukesha, Wis.—William D. Fleming 
was seriously injured by being thrown 
from a carriage. Judge Rogan, who was 
in the carriage, escaped injury. 


——_—aa——_——— 
WESTERN STATES. 


Denver, Col.—Manley 
opened a law office here. 


Wichita, Kan.—Spencer E. Saunders of 
Kingfisher, an attorney, was found un- 
conscious by the Rock Island Railroad 
track, near Dover, Okla., apparently hav- 
ing fallen from a passenger train. His 
injuries are probably fatal. 


Lawson has 
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Minneapolis, Minn.—The engagement 
of Lawyer S. M. Davis, of the firm of 
Davis & Pierce, and Miss Mabel Keete 
has been announced. 

Melrose, Minn.—W. J. Stevens of Asp. 
land, Wis., has formed a partnership 
with J. F. Donahue of this place. 

St. Paul, Minn.—County Attorney 
Pierce Butler has formed a partnership 
with Ellis & Howe. 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Attorney-Genera) 
R. F. Walker is removing his househojg 
from Jefferson City to St. Louis. Hy 
will make his home in St. Louls in the 
future, but will continue to discharge 
the duties of his office until his succegsor 
is installed in January next, when he 
will open a law office in St. Louis. Mor. 
ton Jourdan, his assistant, may algo 
come to St, Louis in January to practice 
his profession. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Frederick J. Chase 
was recently married to Miss Ray Sumnm- 
bell of Lewiston, Me. 


Kansas City, Mo.—William C. Scarritt 
was accidentally shot by David T. Mor. 
ton while hunting. The wounds will not 
prove serious. 

Kansas City, Mo.—T. J. Moran, a4 
former newspaper man, has formed 4 
partnership for the practice of law with 
Collins & Fletcher of Chicago, Il, 


Kansas City, Mo.—The firm of Pratt, 
Ferry & Hagerman has been dissolved. 
Wallace Pratt has associated with I. P. 
Dana and James Black. The new firm 
will be known as Pratt, Dana & Black, 
with offices in the Thayer Building. 


Kansas City, Mo.—It is said that the 
law office of Baker, Hook & Atwood has 
the honor of having placed more men 
into high places in public life than any 
other similar office in the State. Asso- 
ciate Justice David J. Brewer of the 
United States Supreme Court was a 
member of the old law firm; Judge God- 
dard, Chief Justice of the Colorado Sv 
preme Court; Joe W. Taylor, a prominent 
attorney of Colorado; Lucien Baker, now 
United States Senator, are among them. 
W. C. Hook and J. H. Atwood are both 


strong young-.men and are. on .the. road 


to politieal fame. Judge Pendry of Cob- 
rado was also a member of the law_firm, 
and some other lesser lights .could be 
named who have held political positions. 

Phillipsburg, Kan.—E. W. Reed of 
Holdreg, Neb., was admitted to the-bar. 
W. H. Pratt, Frank McKay and I. ™ 
Mahin were the examiners. 

Sedalia, Mo.—Judge W. 8. 
recently married to Miss Ida C. 
of Jacksonville, Il. 

Springfield, Mo.—The law firm of Bow- 
den & Silvers has been dissolved. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—R. A. Brown has re- 
turned from an extended European trip. 

St. Paul, Minn.—McDonald, Quist & 
Kane is a new law firm formed here re 
cently. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Edwin Comack and 
Miss Minerva Hendrickson were recently 
married. 

Salt Lake, Utah.—Franklin H. Holt 
heimer of the Supreme Court of Michigan 
was admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of this State on motion of Judge 
Harkness, and John C. Davis of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania was alse 
admitted on motion of Attorney-General 
Bishop. 


Shirk was 
Tucker 
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PACIFIC STATES. 


Sacramento, Cal.—The Supreme Court 
has admitted to practice John V. Powers 
of Sacramento, H. D. Gill of Washington 
and Lester J. Hinsdill of Clarksburé, 
Yolo County. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Lawyer Garret 
McEnery and Miss Elizabeth Hogan were 
recently married, 

San Francisco, Cal.—William H. Waste 
of the law firm of Waste & Stetson, is 
engaged to be married to Miss May 
Ewing. 
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San Francisco, Cal—The Supreme Court 
has admitted the following attorneys to 
tice before all State courts: Madi- 
gon Ralph Jones, Henry Victor Alvarado, 
George Gordon Murray, James D. Fair- 
child, J. W. Mahon, H. A. Burr, H. D. 
Gill, William W. Foster, John V. Powers, 
Myron A. Folsom, Lester J. Hinsdill, 
Leon M. Straus, John J. West, George E. 
Gardner, George F. Carroll, Elizabeth H. 
Ryan, Samuel Salomon, William E. 
Tucker, George T. McNoble, E. W. How- 
ell, Charles de Legh, J. H. Boyer, Elijah 
H. Hoar, Darius Enoch Perkins, Charles 
J. Newman, Paul D. Culver, Hugh H. 
Brown, Harry B. McClure, Crittenden 
Hampton, Ephraim Green, Paul M. 
Gregg, S. B. Caruth, John Edward San- 
ford, Thomas W. Winston, Carl W. Muel- 
ler, P. J. Muller, Harold L. Martin, 
George E. Whittaker, Thomas B. Pheby, 
Jr, Harry H. McClaughry, Lionel Des- 
mond Hargis, Maxwell McNutt, Percy 
Howard O’Brien, Walter M. Rose, John 
F. Sheehan, Jr., Lewis Morris and Frank 
Brooks. 
Salem, Ore.—William Lacher has_ re- 
‘cently been admitted to the bar. 
Fairhaven, Wash.—Thomas G. New- 
man and Miss Rita Christopher were re- 
cently married at Calistoga, Cal. 
Spokane, Wash.—Capt. Wirt Saunders 
and Edward Connor have formed a part- 
nership. 


—_<—————— 
CANADA. 


Carleton Place, Ont.—Mr. Pickup has 
formed a partnership with H. C. Small 
of Toronto. The new firm will be 
Pickup & Small. 


Coaticook, Quebec.—Albert Hanson has 
opened a law office here. 


St. John’s, N. F.—It is announced that 
Sir James Winter, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, is about to resign because the re- 
cent reduction of salaries makes it Im- 
possible for him to support the dignity 
of the position. 

Toronto, Can.—The law firm of C. & 
H. D. Gamble & Dunn have dissolved 
partnership, C. & H. D. Gamble continu- 
ing and Mr. Dunn taking an offiee by 
himsel. 


Toronto, Can.—Chief Justice Hagerty 
of the Court of Appeals has been granted 
six months’ leave of absence. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The new Court House at La Plata, 
Ma., is rapidly developing its proportions. 
It will be a handsome structure when 
cunpleted. 


The work on the new Court House at 
Forest City, Iowa, is progressing rapidly, 
and the structure will be something that 
the citizens of the county can point to 
with justifiable pride. The first story is 
about completed, and the is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy Jan. 1. 


L. D. Hotchkiss, a plucky young man 
who lives in Cheyenne County, Kan., 
wanted to go to Oberlin, 125 miles away, 
to stand an admission to the bar. Hav- 
ing no money to pay his train fare, he 
rode the distance on a bicycle, passed a 
successful examination and pedaled back 
home ugain. 


The old historic courthouse of Albe- 
marle, Va., is being remodeled. A part of 
the building—that containing the court- 
house—was used by all denominations as 
& church in the days when Thomas Jef- 
ferson rode down from Monticello to at- 
tend service. It is this part that will be 
most changed. 


Wayne, W. Va.—The contract for build- 
ing a new courthouse for Wayne County 
to replace the one destroyed by fire last 
March was, at ar: extra session of the 
County Court, recently, awarded to W. 
C. Robinson of the Knoxville Building 
and Contracting Company of Knoxville, 








Tenn., for $19,560. Work will probably 
be commenced immediately. 


Warrensburg, Mo.—The cornerstone of 
the new courthouse was laid recently 
with impressive Masonic ceremonies in 
the presence of 10,000 people. The vari- 
ous secret orders of the county, city and 
county officials, the Masonic order and 
bands of music paraded the city. The 
exercises followed, C. A. Shepard in the 
chair of specific grand master. Past 
Grand Master C. H. Briggs of Fayette 
delivered the Masonic oration, and A. B. 
Logan of Warrensburg responded. A 
basket dinner and speaking at Pertle 
Springs concluded the exercises. 


The Commissioners of De Kalb County 
unanimously passed resolutions looking 
toward the building of a new courthouse at 
Decatur, Ga. To meet the necessary ex- 
penses the tax rate was increased from $1.15 
to $1 40 per hund:ed. 

The amount derived from this increase 
in taxes will probably reach $35,000. 

“The building,” said one of the Board 
of Commissioners, “will be constructed 
of De Kalb County granite, in the latest 
and most convenient style, and will cost 
in the neighborhood of $40,000. The 
building will be started at once, and will 
be pushed rapidly to completion.” 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Medical League 
Society of Indiana was organized re- 
cently in this city by a number of prom- 
inent physicians and attorneys from va- 
rious sections of the State. The object 
is mutual interest and the avoidance of 
friction between the two professions in 
the giving of expert testimony. Major 
Charles L. Holstein of this city was 
elected president; Dr. J. F. Hibbard of 
Richmond, Judge.Cyrus F. McNutt. of 
Terre Haute, Dr. G. W. McCasky of Fort 
Wayne, John B. Cockrum of this city and 
Dr. M. V. B. Newcomb, city, vice-presi- 
dents; Dr. J. F. Hodges, Anderson, secre- 
tar; ; Dr. A. E. Sterne, city, treasurer, and 
John B. Elam, this city, heads the Exec- 
utive Committee. A committee reported 
constitution and by-laws, which will be 
still further revised at a meeting to be 
held in this city the first Tuesday in 
December. 


The Supreme Judicial Court of Maine 
have convened in the following coun- 
tiles: Androscoggin, Aroostook, Knox, 
Somerset and York. Judge Foster will 
preside in Androscoggin, Judge Haskell 
in Aroostook, Judge Wiswell in Knox, 
Judge Emery in Somerset and Judge 
Strout in York. Fourth Tuesday, Judge 
Walton will open the September term in 
Franklin County and Judge Whitehouse 
the September term in Piscataquis. The 
October terms will be held as follows: 
On the first Tuesday, in Penobscot 
County by Judge Wiswell, and in Wash- 
ington County by Judge Strout; on the 
second Tuesday, in Cumberland County 
by Judge Haskeil, in Hancock County by 
Judge Enjiery, and in Oxford by Judge 
Walton; on the third Tuesday, Kennebec 
by Judge Whitehouse, and in Waldo by 
Judge Foster; on the fourth Tuesday, 
in Lircoln County by Chief Justice 
Peters. 


Tistrict-Attorney Beck of Philadelphia. 
Pa., is now making fcr the Government 
a collection cf portraits of former United 
States Attorneys. He has already been 
succe.sful in cbhtaining the promise of 
a numberv, and is hopeful of securing al- 
most, if not all of the collection, which 
would be of historic interest to members 
of the Bar and citizens generally. The 
most distinguished members of the Bar 
have in other years occupied this posi- 
tion. The list of District-Attorneys in- 
clude William Lewis, William Rawle, 
Jared Ingersoll, Alexander James Dallas, 
Charles Jared Ingersoll, George Mifflin 
Dallas, Henry Dilworth ‘iilpin, John 
Meredith Read, William Morris Meredith, 
Henry Miller Watts, Thos. McKean Pet- 
itt, John Wayne Ashmead, James C. Van 








ATTENTION ! 
ATTENTION! ! 


Do you need any of the following 
sets of Reports in your Library ? 


If so write for prices. 


We are prepared to quote lowest 
prices ever heard of in order to re- 
duce stock. 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


U. 8. Supreme Court Reports, 160 vols., or'ginal edition. 
U. 8. Sup. Court Reports, Law edition 40 books and 3 digests, 
U. 8. Supreme Court Reports, Curtiss edition, 160 vols. 
Federal Reporter, 73 vols. 

Dakota Reports, 6 vols. 

South Dakota Reports, 2 vole. 

Iowa Reports, 89 vols. 

Iowa Reports, 51 vols., Green & Morris, total 56 vols. 
Maryland Reports, ist, 24 vols., in 12. 

Massachusetts Reports, 164 vols., single vol. ed. 
Massachusetts Reports, 138 vols., double vol. ed. 


Michigan Reports, 87 vols , Harrington, Walker & Dougias 
91 vuls. in a. 


Minnesota Reports, 44 vols., Gilfillan ed. 

Nebraska Reports, ist, 20 volr. 

New Jersey Law Reports, ist, 30 vols. 

New Jersey Equity, ist, 39 vols. 

N. Y. Common Law Reports, 90 vols., in 17. 

N. Y. Common Law Reporte, 80 vols., im 99. 

N.Y. Common Law Reports, 90 vols., in 76. 

N. Y. Chancery, $2 vols., in 7. 

N. Y. Chancery, 32 vols, in 16. 

Howard’s N. Y. Practice Reports, 67 vols. 
Barbour’s N. Y. Supreme Court Reports, 67 roils. 
Abbott's N. Y. Practice Reports, % vols. 

N. Y. Superior Court Reports, W vols. 

N. Y. State Reporter, 6 vols. and 3 digests. 

Ohio Reports, ist, 49 vols. 

Pennsylvania State Reports, ist, 84 vols. 

Rhode Island Reports, ist, 14 vols. 

South Carolina Reports, to N. 8. less Mill's 2 vob. 
Tennessee Reports, Cooper ed., ist, 41 vols. 
Vermont Reports, ist, 59 vols. 

Washington Reports, ist, 6 vols. 

Ww ; t 
bd a = ag oem. - vols. Annota: ed 
Wisconsin Reports, original edition. ist, 67 vols. 
Engli+h Common Law, 118 vols. and 3 indexes 
English Law and Equity Reporte, 4 vols. and 1 digest. 
English Chancery Reports, 69 vols. 

American Decisions, ist, 68 vols. 


Above booksare all in good second-hand crder, sound 
and perfect. 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK COMPANY, 


41 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








Dyke, George Mifflin Wharton, George 
Alexander Cvuffey, Charles Gilpin, John 
P. O’Neil, Aubrey Henry Smith, William 
MeMichael, John King Valentine, John 
R. —_— Ellery P. Ingham and James M. 
Beck. 


Fate seems to have followed nearly all 
wno participated in the H. H. Holmes 
murder trial at Philadelphia, Another 
promineut character in connection with 
the trial and last cays of H. H. Holmes 
has gone, Attorney J. Carroll McCaf- 
frey having died suddenly at the home of 
his father in Philadelphia. 


The death of Mr. McCaffrey recalls 
the evil fate which has pursued many 
of the persons who were connected with 
the Hclmes trial. The foreman of the 
jury met a sudden death by being elec- 
trocuted while on the roof of his house. 
Attorney Shoemaker, leading counsel for 
the defense, was disgraced and disbarred 
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from practicing for a year. District-At- 
torney George S. Graham, whose prose- 
cution of the case was so vigorous as to 
arouse strong feeling, was defeated in his 
efforts to be made a director of the Union 
League, as he was in his race for the 
United States Senate. Judge Michael 
Arnold, who presided at the tria], has 
since been sick unto death, and has 
barely recovered. Others connected with 
the trial have also appeared to feel the 
influence of the “evil eye.” 

Mr. McCaffrey went into the case after 
Holmes had been sentenced, and made 
many vigorous efforts to secure a respite 
from the Governor. He was the only 
counsel who ever held any lengthy con- 
versation with Holmes. 





Chief Justice Field of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts some time ago 
conceived the idea of securing portraits 
of all of the men who have occupied the 
Supreme Court Bench in Massachusetts 
and having them hung in the new Court 
House in Boston. He at once set out to 
put his idea into practice, and his efforts 
are about to be crowned with success. 
The result will be the gathering together 
of the portraits of as distinguished a 
group of men as could be found in any 
commonwealth in the country. There 
have been obtained portraits of all the 
chief justices before the Revolution ex- 
cept Paul Dudley and Stephen Sewall, 
and of all after the Revolution except 
John Adams, Nathan P. Sargent and 
Francis Dana. A fine oil portrait of the 
last-named is in the possession of his 
grandson, Richard H. Dana, so it is ex- 
pected that a copy of this may be added 
to the collection some time. It is also 
hoped that one of John Adams may yet 
be forthcoming, and Chief Justice Field 
does not despair of adding the other three 
absentees to the great group, as it is be- 
lieved there must be portraits of them in 
existence. In all there have been twen- 
ty-three chief justices. They were Will- 
iam Stoughton, who was chief justice 
from 1692 to 1701; Isaac Addington, 1702 
to 1708; Waitstill Winthrop, 1708 to 1717; 
Samuel Sewall, 1716 to 1728; Benjamin 
Lynde, 1728 to 1745; Paul Dudley, 1745 
to 1751; Stephen Sewall, 1752 to 1760; 
Thomas Hutchinson, 1761 to 1769; Ben- 
jamin Lynde, 1769 to 1771, and Peter 
Oliver, 1772 to 1775. They held the of- 
fice before the Revolution, and after the 
Declaration of Independence came John 
Adams, from 1775 to 1777; William Cush- 
ing, 1777 to 1789; Nathaniel Peaslee Sar- 
gent, 1790 to 1791; Francis Dana, 1791 to 
1806; Theophilus Parsons, 1806 to 1813; 
Samuel Sewall, 1814; Isaac Parker, 151+ 
to 1830; Lemuel Shaw, 1830 to 1860; 
George Tyler Bigelow, 1860 to 1867; 
Reuben Atwater Chapman, 1868 to 1875; 
Horace Gray, 1873 to 1882; Marcus Mor- 
ton, 1882 to 1890. 
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LAWYERS IN TROJBLE. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Attorney Edward J. 
Dole has been judicially declared a forger 
and will serve seven years in Folsom 
prison in consequence. Judge Smith of 
the Superior Court this morning passed 
on the motion for a new trial] in the case, 
going into an elaborate analysis of the 
points raised by counsel. The defense 
based its greatest hope for a new trial 
upon the point that the court at the trial 
erred in admitting testimony with refer- 
ence to a conversation of defendant with 
Detective Bradish after the latter had ar- 
rested Dole at San Francisco and was on 
the road to Los Angeles. 

The motion for a new trial was denied, 
as well as a motion by Attorney Gage in 
arrest of judgment, and the Court asked 
the defendant if he had any choice as to 
which prison he would prefer. The lat- 
ter replied in the negative, and was 
sentenced to seven years at Folsom. <A 
notice of appeal was given and a stay of 
execution granted for thirty days in 
which to prepare a bill of exceptions. 





Cc. D. Zerbe, formerly a patent attor- 
ney in the Major Block, Chicago, II, 





but who has been missing from the city 
for some time, has just been disbarred 
from practice. 

The action was taken on the complaint 
of F. C. Roberts. A letter from §S. T. 
Fisher, Acting Commissioner of Patents 
at Washington, says that Zerbe was de- 
prived of practicing, pursuant to section 
487 of the revised statutes, for convert- 
ing “the first’? Government fee of $15 
to his own use. 

Zerbe was arrested there on complaint 
of Mr. Roberts in July, 1894, charged 
with obtaining money by false pretenses, 
and arraigned before Justice Lyons. The 
case was continued several times and 
finally, on his failing to appear in court, 
the bond was forfeited, with leave to re- 
instate, since which time Zerbe has not 
been heard from. His bondsman was 
James Medbury. Roberts, who says that 
Zerbe beat him out of $50, is much elated. 
Roberts had, in 1894, an invention of a 
whip-socket which he desired to patent. 
He says he paid Zerbe $50, this to in- 
clude his perquisite and the first Govern- 
ment fee, and that the attorney never 
sent his application to Washington. He 
also says that he saw a stock of papers a 
foot high, consisting of applications 
from other people for which he had col- 
lected and retained the money. Zerbe 
claimed to have a wife and child, and 
asked for leniency. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


Items from the Law Schools, their Faculty. Mem 
bership and Course of Instruction. Personal News 
3on »ernimg the Professors and Lecturers, the Stand- 
ing and* Action of Law ‘Students, their Class-or 
School Organ:sations and all matters of interest to 
Legal Eaucators and Students. Offices of Law Scheuis 
and of Law Sehool Organizations are requested to 
eend us such matters as are of general interest. 








Ogdensburg law students met in Judge 
Kellogg’s office at Ogdensburg, N. Y., re- 
cently, and organized an association. 
Questions of law will be debated and 
prominent members of the local bar will 
be invited to make addresses. 








The Law Students’ Club of Delaware 
County, Pa., is preparing a fine pro- 
gramme for the Fall term, which will 
open on the 24th of September. Many of 
the most prominent attorneys have been 
secured to lecture, quiz and preside over 
their moot courts. 





The Peoria (Ill.) Journal says: “The 
first meeting of the Milwaukee law class 
was held in the Spencerian College re- 
cently. At a meeting of the members 
the following directors were chosen: 
Herman Reel, E. R. Veech, F. C. West- 
fahl, F. C, Lorenz and G. G. Gerrz.” 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Milwaukee Law Class, which is 
composed of Messrs. Gustav G. Gehrz, 
Herman Reel, Edward R. Veech, Fred 
C. Lorenz and Fred C. Westfahl, Jr., the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Gustav G. Gehrz; vice-president, 
Edward R. Veech; treasurer, Fred C. 
Westfahl, Jr. 





The first regular meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Kansas City Law School was 
held recently at the office of President 
Francis M, Black in the New York Life 
Building. The school will enter upon its 
second year with a largely increased en- 
rollment. The young women who entered 
the school last year have returned for 
the senior course, and expect to be full 
fledged lawyers by next June. The stu- 
dents are from all over Missouri and 
Kansas. 





The third annual catalogue of the San 
Jose School of Law and Eloquence, San 
Jose, Cal., is just out. The number in 
the’ list of graduates must, indeed, be 
gratifying to the faculty as it is to the 
students. 
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PROMINENT LAW SCHOOLS 


The following is a list of the most prominent |g, 
schools throughout the country. presentation 
therein wil! be accorded on most favora terns by 
communicating with the publishers. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY CAW SCHOOL. .New Haven, Conn, 


Denver University Law School.......... Denver, Colo, 
Columbian University ............. Washington, D. ¢, 
Atlanta Law School.........-......-.-+-- Atlanta, Ga, 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW............. Chicago, I, 
CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL.................. Chicago, I, 


Geo. W. Warvelle, LL.D., Dean. Full courses of 
study with able instructors. Courses lead to the 
degrees of LL.B., LL.M. and D.C.L. For ap. 
nouncement and full information address Jouy J, 
Tostas, Secretary, 115 Dearborn st., Chicago, I), 
Ill. Wesleyan Univ'sity Law School Bloomington, Ind, 


LAW DEPT., STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA TowaCity, 
Course of study ex two school year 
of nine months each. Four professors give their 
entire time to the school. Tuition $60 per year. 


McC.aim, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Garfield University Law School............... Kansas, 
Louisville University Law School... . .. Louisville, Ky. 
Tulane University Law School...... New Orleans, La 
Baltimore University Law School...... Baltimore, Md. 
University of Maryland, Law Dept. ...Baltimore, Md. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. ...Boston, Mass, 
HARVARO LAW SCHOOL ...... eteeee Cambridge, Mass, 
University of Michigan, Law Dept..Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Detroit Law School..............-----.--Detroit, Mich, 
St. Louis Law School............--.-+-- St. Louis, Mo. 
ALBANY LAW SCHOOL..... cecccccescce Albany, N. Y. 
Buffa'o Law School.............---.---- Buffalo, N. Y. 
CORNELL LAW SCHOOL................. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Columbia College Law School.. New York City, N. Y. 
Metropolis Law.School ....... New York City, N. Y. 
New York Law School.......... New York City, N. Y. 


University Law School......... New York City, N. Y. 
Weatern Reserve Univ'sity Law School Cleveland, 0. 
Univ’'sity of Pennsylvania, Law Dept.Philadelphia, Pa 
Allen University Law School. ........ Columbia, 8. C, 
University of Texas, Law Dept . .... Austin, Texas. 
LAW DEPARTMENT. UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA...... 
Sp 
Th ion begins continues 
sine menthe. ©The course for the B.L. @ 
covers two sessions. For catalogue address Wx. 
M. THornton, L L. D , Chairman of Faulty. 
Richmond College, Law Dept .......... Richmond, Va. 
Wisconsin University Law School...... Madison, Wis. 








The number of enrolled students shows 
the esteem in which the school is held, 
while the curriculum points to an in- 
teresting and important course to be fol- 
lowed. 

Terms of tuition and other information 
can be had by addressing San Jose School 
of Law and Eloquence, or John Goss, 
Attorney, San Jose, Cal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Colored 
Normal College at Orangeburg, 8. C., 
met recently. Among the faculty elected 
was Thomas E,. Miller, president and 
professor of constitutional law. The fol- 
lowing institutions of learning are rep- 
resented on the corps of professors and 
instruction of the colored college: Har- 
vard of Cambridge, Mass.; Oberlin of 
Oberlin, O.; Drew Theological Seminary, 
Modine ,N. J.; Michigan State Agricul- 
tural College, Lincoln University, Pa.; 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y.; 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.; 
Claflin, West Point, Boston School of Art, 
Boston Conservatory of Music, Benedict, 
Allen, Avery Normal Institute, public 
schools of Charleston and Washington, 
D. C. 





A prothonotary’s office has been es- 
tablished, with Frank G. Perrin acting 
as prothonotary, and William C. Lees 
acting as judge, as far as granting of 
rules and signing decrees, etc., is con- 
cerned. In all things that come to ar- 
gument or trial, a leading attorney will 
preside. 

It is the purpose of the club to give 
the embryo attorneys experience in 
drawing all papers, from the filing of 4 
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precipe for summons to obtaining judg- 
ment, and in all suits in the future it 
will be required that these be filed. Ar- 

ment will be held on all rules en- 
tered in the course of a suit. 

The prospects of the club look very 
pright for the coming year, having a good 
membership of earnest students, who 
realize the benefit they derive from this 
source. 


The Chicago, Ill., Law School, the lat- 
est addition to the educational institu- 
tions of the city, recently opened its doors 
to a large class of students, with many 
prominent lawyers, judges and citizens 
in attendance as visitors. The school has 
for its object the promotion of a higher 
standard of legal education. Its faculty 
includes a number of the most distin- 
guished jurists in the city, while its 
courses of instruction are admirably ar- 
ranged for thorough and efficient work. 
The exercises included an address by 
George W. Warvelle, LL. D., dean of the 
faculty, on “The Nature and Method of 
Legal Studies,’’ and remarks by Francis 
W. Walker. 


The Fall session of the Law School at 
Wake Forest, N. C., has opened under 
most favorable auspices. There are now 
sixty-five students enrolled. They come 
from Virginia, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina and Georgia. Nine will 
apply for license at the meeting of the 
Supreme Court, Sept. 28. The increased 
numbers necessitated a larger lecture 
room, which is about ready for occu- 
pancy. 

Among the recent additions to the law 
library is a set of ‘American and English 
Encyclopaedia” of Law, presented by the 
publishers, Messrs. Edward Thompson 
Company, Northport, N. Y. This liberal 
gift is very highly appreciated by the 
school and its friends. 


The Buffalo Law School opened the 
term in ‘ts new quarters, in Ellicott 
square, Buffalo, N. Y., recently. 

The faculty for the year is: Hon. 
Charlies Daniels, LL.D., dean and lec- 
turer on constitutional law and trusts; 
Hon. Albicn W. Tourgee, LL.D., iec- 
turer cn legal ethics; Spencer Clinton, 
lecturer on the law of property; James 
Fraser Gluck, lecturer on the law of 
corperations; Adelbert Moot, lecturer 
on the law of evidence; Jonn G. Mil- 
burn. lecturer on powers and trusts; 
Tracey C. Becker, lecturer on criminal 
law and procedure and medical juris- 
prudence, Le Roy Parker, lecturer on 
the law of sales; Charles P. Norton, lec- 
turer on elementary law, municipal law, 
law of contracts, negotiable bills and 
notes and practice; Carl T. Chester, lec- 
turer on the code and the law of insur- 
ance; Martin Clark, lecturer on mari- 
time law; E. Corning Townsend, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and lecturer on do- 
mestic relations and marriage and di- 
vorce, 

There was a noticeably increased at- 
tendance at the opening of the school. 


The University Law School was re- 
organized recently by successive acts of 
the Executive Committee, the Law Com- 
mittee and the Law Faculty of the New 
York University in the council rooms of 
the University Building, Washington 
Square, New York city. 

A complete reorganization was made 
necessary by the death last April of 
Dr. Austin Abbott. Clarence D. Ashley, 
B. A., LL. M., Vice Dean in charge of 
the evening division, who has presided 
over the faculty since Dr. Abbott’s death, 
was made dean. Four new professors 
were appointed. 

The members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the Law Committee who 
effected these changes were Chancellor 
Henry M. MacCracken, William Allen But- 
ler, William S. Opdyke, William F. Have- 
meyer, Dr. John P, Munn, Israel C. Pier- 
son and Joseph S. Auerbach. The Law 
Faculty had no part in the meeting, be- 
yond expressing its preference for the 





deanship and receiving the formal! notifi- 
eation of his election. Each body had 
formulated its plans in separate session. 
The final result was unanimously ob- 
tained. 

Dean Ashley was also made Professor 
of the Law of Contract. William Wirt 
Howe, formerly one of the Supreme 
Judges of the State of Louisiana, was 
elected to succeed Dr. Abbott to the 
Chair of Equity and Comparative Juris- 
prudence. George A. Miller was given 
the professorship of Code Procedure. 
Thaddeus D. Kenneson was elected Pro- 
fessor of Evidence, which was taught 
last year by Dean Abbott. Carlos C. 
Alden, formerly an assistant to Dr. Ab- 
bott, was made associate professor of 
Equity Pleading. Mr. Alden is the only 
one of these gentlemen who has taught 
in the University Law School, but they 
have all lectured to its evening division. 

The old professors retained by the new 
organization are: Isaac F. Russell, law 
of procedure and of elementary law and 
secretary of the faculty; Christopher G. 
Tiedeman, law of real property, and of 
negotiable paper, and Frank A. Erwin, 
torts. In addition, there are three 
younger men—Arthur C. Rounds, Ralph 
S. Rounds and Frank H. Sommer, profes- 
sors of law in the evening division. 

The University Law Schoo] will open 
on Oct. 1. The regular course will re- 
quire two years; in the evening division, 
three years. Next year both courses will 
require three years. The coming term 
will include special courses in law by 
eminent members of the New York Bar— 
William Allen Butler, Cephas Brainerd, 
Judge MacLean, A. A. Redfield, Myer S. 
Isaacs, W. G. Davies and J. S. Auerbach. 

Spacious and handsome classrooms on 
the roof of the University Building have 
been furnished for moot courts and con- 
versation. Valuable additions have re- 
cently been made to the library, notably 
by the contributions of David Banks and 
Dr. William Allen Butler. The latter, on 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his admission to the New York Bar, 
sent the Chancellor a check for $500 for 
the purchase of new books. 

a <> 
RECENT DECISIONS. 


New England Mortgage Security Com- 
pany vs. Buice et al., by next friend. 
Before Judge Gober. Forsyth Superior 
Court, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lumpkin, J.—l. A testator in one item 
of his will devised and bequeathed all his 
property, of every kind and description, 
including a tract of land, to his wife and 
two minor daughters; appointed the wife 
guardian for them; declared it to be his 
will and desire that she should support, 
clothe and educate them decently and lib- 
erally, as well as support herself, and for 
these purposes authorized her “to sell, 
either publicly or privately, whatever 
property she might think best to dispose 
of,” and directed that whenever either of 
the daughters should become of age or 
marry, she should have certain specified 
articles of personal property. The n-xt 
item of the will was in these words: “The 
remainder of the property, after carrying 
out the foregoing provisions of this will I 
give absolutely to my said wife, free from 
debts, control or liability of any future 
husband.” Held: That this will vested 
absolutely in the testator’s widow the 
title to an undivided one-third of all his 
property, and in each of the two daugh- 
ters the title to an undivided third of the 
same, subject to be divested either by an 
exercise of the power of sale conferred 
upon the widow, or by her full compli- 
ance with the provisions made in the will 
for their benefit. 


2. The making of a deed by the widow 
in her individual name only, purporting 
to convey to another the entire title to 
the above mentioned tract of land, in 
which deed no reference was made either 
to the will or the power thereby con- 
ferred, is not to be construed as an ex- 
ercise of that power, but merely as hav- 
ing the effect of passing to the grantee 
the widow’s individual interest in the 





property. Consequently, such deed con- 
veyed to the grantee nothing except the 
grantor’s individual one-third, unless she 
had previously acquired full title to the 
premises by compliance with the terms 
of the will, and had thus divested the title 
of the daughters to the remaining two- 
thirds. 


3. It affirmatively appearing from the 
evidence in this case that the widow had 
not complied with the above recited pro- 
visions of the will, and therefore that the 
daughters’ title had not been divested 
before she undertook to convey the land, 
there was no error in practically direct- 
ing a verdict which secured to them their 
two-thirds of the proceeds of a sale of the 
land which was to take place for the ben- 
efit of all the parties interested. Irre- 
spective of other questions presented by 
the record, this verdict was right, and 
ought not to be disturbed. Judgment af- 
firmed. ? 

George L. Bell and H. L. Patterson, for 
plaintiff in error. 


H. P. Bell, contra. 
CREDIT MEN AND CREDIT ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 





A Credit Association has recently been 
formed at Detroit, Mich. 


At a recent meeting of the committete 
of the National Association, Mr. F. R. 
Boocock of New York city was appointed 
secretary of the association. There was 
no mistake made in this appointment. 
Mr. Boocock is especially qualified for 
this important office. 


Toledo, Ohio, has swung into line and 
organized a Credit Association. There 
will be others following the good exam- 
ple. 


A report of the second annual meeting 
of the credit men of New York city will 
be found in this number. 


F. R. Boocock, secretary of the Na- 
tional Credit Men’s Association, is ar- 
ranging for a trip to Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and other Western 
cities, in the interests of the association. 
Mr. Boocock expects to start some time 
in October. 


NATIONAL a ooo OF CREDIT 





Office of the President, 
Sioux City, Iowa, Sept. 16, 1896. 
To the Credit Men of the United States: 

It is a pleasure to officially announce 
the employment of F. R. Boocock, of 
New York, as secretary of the National 
Association of Credit Men. Many have 
been the steps, and sometimes weary has 
been the way, during the interval be- 
tween June 24th, 1893, when the first 
steps toward definite organization were 
taken, and August 31st, 1896, when a 
salaried secretary was engaged to con- 
tinue the work of our completed na- 
tional organization. 

I only desire at this time to urge upon 
all in any way interested in reforms in 
the commercial world to feel their indi- 
vidual responsibility and to immediately 
offer their hearty co-operation in the 
work. It has been, and still is, too much 
the disposition to let a few do the work. 
Throughout the country, here and there 
have been found those who were willing 
to do more than their share, gradually 
the ranks of workers have increased, but 
“still there is room.” Should this reach 
the attention of any who have done noth- 
ing to improve conditions, let me beg of 
you to immediately open correspondence 
with the secretary or the president re- 
garding work to be done. Lay this down 
for the purpose of taking up your pen 
immediately to offer your co-operation. 

As I have for the past vears pleaded 
for an awakening all along the line, and 
have been abundantly repaid by the wide 
and cordial response, so would I now 
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most earnestly desire to pledge to our 
secretary, for the credit men of the na- 
tion, the hearty, loyal support he needs, 
with confidence that in an increased 
measure will he be encouraged in his 
faithful efforts. 

I may be pardoned for stating that 
each step of progress in our work has 
but shown the value of the purposes of 
our organization, and has cheered the 


hearts of faithful workers and inspired, 


them to greater efforts. 

Then here’s to our secretary, F. R: 
Boocock—“‘May the nation’s credit men 
give him loyal and enthusiastic support.” 

W. H. PRESTON, President, 
National Association of Credit Men. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


John Schomp of Omaha, Neb. 

W. W. Staw, of Oakland, Cal. 

Harry Jackson of Atlanta, Ga. 

John H. Hicok, of Flint, Mich. 

J. E. Bodine of Trenton, N. J. 

J. M. C. Rauck of Scranton, Pa. 

Cyrus Strong of Burlington, Vt. 

Charles F. Beck of Detroit, Mich. 

W. L. Evans of Eagle Pass, Tex. 

Eugene Morehouse of Stratford, Ct. 

George E. Moore, at Pittsburg, Pa. 

Amos Noyes, at Newburypo:t, Mass. 

W. F. Hunt, of Crawfordsvillle, Ind. 

Judge E. Tuller of Tontogany, Ohio. 

A. J. Parker of Williamsburg, Ky. 

E. D. Loveridge of Rochester, N. Y. 

Judge A. J. Norwood of Norwood, La. 

Judge W. F. Keady of Olympia, Mich. 

Capt. J. J. Whitney of Fayette, Miss. 

Judge A. N. Yancy of Carlinville, Ill. 
Clifford S. Arms, of Binghamton, N. Y. 

James Lee Maxwell of New York city. 

At Culpepper, Va., Judge John W. Bel.. 
Charles W. Hutchinson of Utica, N. Y. 
Judge Luke Davidson at Dadevile, Tex. 
George Burt of Buffalo, N. Y., aged 54. 
Judge David Hamilton of Johnstown, Pa. 
Judge O. C. Wright of Nashville, Tenn. 
Judge B. F. Owen of West Point, Miss. 
Thomas Costelio, of Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

At Westboro, Mass., Judge R. F. Crowell. 
Bernard Amend, of New York c'ty, aged 79. 
Judge J. J. Wahlwend of Burlington, Iowa. 
Ex-Judge Thomas Barlow of Canastota, N. Y. 
James Hughes Hopkins, at Provincetown, Mass. 
Judge William P. Wolfe of Cedar Rap'ds, Iowa. 
John Murphy, a law student, at Harrisburg, Pa. 
James S. McConnell, of Jacksonville, F.a., ag>d 





Mallon Hutchison, at Bordentown, N. J., aged 
Nat C. Dryden, criminal lawyer, of St. Louis, 
— W.liiam Marshal: Ambler, at R'chmond, 
_iudee George Wolfe, at Freeport, Ill., of can- 
“Judge P. V. Hurt of Callao, Mo., from paral- 
7 M. Ladley, oldest lawyer of West Vir- 
is L. Finley, District Attorney, Jackson, 
John W. Osborne, aged 81, of Mecklenberg, 
Levi A. Hardesty, at Southport, Ind., aged 85 
‘Judge W. P. Bacon of Austin, Tex., aged 80 
* Sawin O. Boylen, District-Attorn2y, at Watkins, 
J. D. Cain of Martinsville, Ind., of pulmonary 


troutt e. 


Elbridge T. Burley of Lawrence, Mass., died 
ny 


=a Harrison Wood of Ligonier, Ind., aged 
years. 
fomee Alexander H. White of Carlyle, Ill., aged 


ae ‘Buraet Hyatt, prominent lawyer, at New 
ork 

Daniel "F Fowler of Westfield, Mass., from 
consumption. 

Judge R. B. Norment died suddenly at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Judge John B. Meredith, died at Shelby, Ohlo, 
aged 87 years. 


Charles Wheeler, of Boston, Mass., died at 
Orford, H. 

Gen. Joseph Robert Davis of Biloxi, Miss., 
aged 72 yea 

Judge é: r ‘Lassitu, at Vienna, Ga., fell dead 


from his chair. 
Channing Richards of Cincinnati, Ohio, at Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 
Harry H. Anderson, of New York city, died at 
York Harbor, Me. 








Judge George Phillip Dutton, 
of Bright's disease, 

James H. Lasater, at Walla Walla, Wash. He 
was a pioneer lawyer. 

Joseph H. Lippincott, 
Court Justice, aged 75. 

G. H. Tawle, prominent 
Mass., of heart failure. 

John F. Burroughs died of paralysis of the 
heart at Hammond, Ind. 

Hon, Charles Ferrally, a prominent lawyer, 
died at Fort Smith, 

Henry Mayer Wetheri:l] of Germantown, Pa., 
died at Jamestown, R. I 

Ernest Von Briesen, of Columbus, Wis., died 
suddenly of heart disease. 

Judge George S. Rogers of Superior, Wis., was 
found dead in his bath tub. 

Judge Jerry Koppenhafer of Nebraska City, 
Neb., from apoplexy, aged 58. 

Charies G. Russell of Great Barrington, Mass., 
died at Boston of appendicitis. 

Benjamin G. Gray, barrister, died at Ha‘ifax, 
N. 8., of affection of the heart. 

At Hartford, Ct., Franklin Chamberlin. He 
was admitted to the Bar in 1851. 

Judge G. P. Waldron of Pierre, S. D. He was 
the first judge of Stanley County. 

Frederick B. Jacobs, of Norwell, Mass., practic- 
ing law in Boston, died sudden:y. 

M. E, Lofton, colored lawyer of Atlanta, Ga., 
died at Carroliton, of consumption, 

J. Carroll McCaffery of Philadelphia, Pa. He 
was one of H. H. Holmes’ attorneys. 

John Kapplemon, at Valparaiso, Ind., 
He was justice of the peace fifty years. 

William Pepperell Montague, of the firm of 
Day & Montague, of Washington, D. C. 

Judge Thomas H. Whitaker at La Grange, 
Tenn. He was Solicitor-General in 1871. 

H. C. Townes of Huntington, Tenn. 
one of the foremost lawyers of the State. 

Edwin B. Hicks of Louisville, Mo. He was a 
member of the firm of Fogg, Ball & Hicks. 

Cc. E. Jenkins of Washington, D. C., died at 
Yonkers, N, Y., while visiting his daughter. 

Joseph Nawahl, a native of the Hawalian Isl- 
ands, died at San Francisco, Cal., of consump- 
tion. 

A. Lacaurse, senior judge for Waterloo, died at 
his home in Berlin, Ont., from liver compl.ca- 
tions. 

Judge Gamaliel C. Barnd died at Findlay, Ohio, 
from effects of bursting an artery, aged 72 
years. 

Robert A. Taylor was shot and killed by Grief 
Hill, a tenant on the farm of Taylor's, near Clay 
City, Ind. 

Judge D. L. Meeker of Greenville, Ohio, ded 
within an hour after eating a hearty supper. He 
was 69 years old. 

James M. Ashley of Toledo, Oho, died at Alma 
(Mich.) Sanitarium. He was an ex-Governor, and 
very prominent lawver. 

Charles S. Whitmon, senior member of the firm 
of Whitmon & Wilkinson, Washington, D. C 
patent lawyers, aged 57. 

Daniel B. Pond of Woonsocket, R. I., of 
Bright’s disease. He was a prominent lawyer 
and citizen of Rhode Island. 

Henry B. Payne, of Cleveland, Ohio, father-in- 
in-law of ex-Secretary W. C. Whitney. He was 
admitted to the Bar in 1836. 

Ex-Judge Hiram C. Clark, of Newton, N. J., 
died from the effects of a gunshot wound, acci- 
dentally received while out hunting. 

Thomas B. Reeves, at Philadelphia, Pa., from 
paralysis. He was a prominent lawyer. He 
served as Clerk of the Common P-eas for twenty 
years. 

William F. Slocum, a well-known lawyer, was 
killed at Newtonville, Mass., by an express train 
while attempting to cross the track. He was 75 
years old. 

Orrin ‘W. Skinner died in the Auburn (N. Y.) 
prison. He was serving sentence for larceny. His 
criminal career extended to a:l the principal cities 
in the United States. 

Judge W. E. Thompson of Mason City, Iowa. 
He was in the employ of the New York Tr.bune 
under Horace Greeley, and worked with James 
A. Garfield on the Erie Canal. 


Howard Munnikhuysen, senior member of the 
firm of Munnikhuysen, Bond & Duffy, of Balti- 
more, Md., died at Elberon, N. J. He was one of 
the leading corporation lawyers of Baltimore. 

Walter D. Smith, instructor in the law depart- 
ment of the Michigan University, died at his 
home in Galesburg. He was the author of several 
a. and established the Detroit College of 

w. 

James S. Norton of Chicago, Ill, died at Lake 
Geneva, Wis. He read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at the World’s Fair. He occasionally 
contributed articles to Scribner's and the Century 
on economic topics. 


James F. Joy of Detroit, Mich., died at his 
home of heart disease, aged 86 years. Mr. Joy 
was well known in railroad circles, and as an em- 
inent lawyer throughout the country. He had 
been president of the Michigan Central and Wa- 
bash systems, and was instrumental in building 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy and in after- 
ward extending it to the Indian Territory. 


at Ellsworth, Me., 


father of the Supreme 


lawyer of Boston, 


aged 78. 


He was 











-/OF INTEREST TO CORPORATIONS, 


ent Lo, 


In many States of the Union laws have been enacted 
prescribing certain duties to be perfurmed by foreign 
corporations which contemplate doing business in sue) 
States, and affixing certain penalties for non com. 
pliance, and, in some instances, going 80 fat as to pro. 
hibit by judicial proceedings the enforcement of cog. 
tracts entered into by such corporations that fail to com. 
ply with the spirit of the law. 

Under these circumstances it is apparent that cor. 
porations, intending to do business outside of their re. 


spective States, should have som: trustworthy method 
Slates demand of i them before th requirement oa 
emand of t can 0 
their ousiness in such States. rad d 
With that end in view THs AMERICAN LAWYER hers 


appends a list of at 8 who are! le men, and 
who will attend to the business of RA Papers and 
ive necessary advice as to all details made essentia] 


y the statutes of ~ pone in which the affairs of the 

cexperetion are to be 

Where it is s required of 8 of such c wrporations to open an 
office in the foreign State arrangement can be made 

with the attorneys in such States to utilize their — 
by designating it your office of business in such State, 
or some members of the law firm may be named upon 
whom process may be served. 

Persons coming veithin the meaning of such laws can 


make arrangements with such at or attorneys 
for an annual fee for their services, which ought not to 
be less than $/0, nor more than per anpum 


The neglect to attend to those matters may de 
such persons or corporations of the right to do 4 
ness in some desirable State or territory, or prevent 
them from bringing suit in some important matter. 

Those attorneys, whose names and addresses are bere 
given, will advise you as to all requirements of the pro 
vi-ions of law pertaining to corporations that sell their 
products in such State by meana of traveling saleemen, 
or operating any business whil« having no branch 
office. or factory, or other business office coming with 
in the purport of the statutes of such States. 

Alabama— 

Ariz ma— 

Arkansas—ROSE, Saans & ROSE, 314 West 
Markham street, Little Roc 


California—FOX & GRAY, nea Montgomery street, San 
Francisco. 


Colorado— 
Connecticnt— 
Delaware— 
Florida— 
Georgia— 
TIdaho— 
Nlinois— 

lowa— 
Indiana— 
Kansas—J, G. SLONECKER, 535 Kansas ave., Topeka, 
Kentack y— 
Louisiana— 
Maine— 
Maryland— 
Massachusetts— 


Se & SAYLES, Whitney Opera House 
Block 


Minnesota—HENRY M. FARNAM, 826 Guaranty Loan 
Building, Minneapolis 


Miasiss i—SHELTON & BRUNINI, Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank Building, Vicksburg. 


Missouri— 
Montana— 
Nebraska— 


New Jersey—FRANK P. McDERMOTT, 259 Washing- 
ton street, Jersey City. 


New Mexico— 
New York— 


North Carolina—JOHN W. HINSDALE, Citizens Nat’) 
Bank Building, Raleigh. 


North Dakota— 
Ohio— 


Oregon— 
Pennsylvania—TRYON H. EDWARDS, Harrisburg. 
Rhode Island— 


South Carolina—WILLIAM MOSLEY FITCH, 44 Broad 
street, Charleston. 


South Dakota— 


Tennessee—JONES & JOHNSTON, Rooms 42 and 43 
Continental Bank Building, Memphis. 


Texas— 
Utab— 
Vermont— 
Virginia— 


Veieg —BYERS & BYERS, Safe Deposit Build- 
ing, Seatt 


West Virginio— 
Wisconsin— 
Wyoming— 
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~ LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


jy UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 


The Attorneys named in this list have A. — recom- 
aed by banks, bankers, or other — 
as lawyers of yy E 
e believe —_ ae y ite of Da sae - 
paar ers which we give Go reten: o! r 
herein. If, y eaged her fa , Reows . = 
mabecribors, at any time, an w ~ 54 
- any ene thus cniereed, we will ap- 
information of the facts, and if our 


send b 
jeer 4 capa Lethers Capa ae gy ak 
American LAWYER. Counties are named in paren- 
thesis (), and county seats are indicated by a * 


len in this list will be 
Ooectiited attornevs ou faverable terms. 








ALABAMA. 
Athens* i 


Hunteville* (Ma*ison) Lawrence Cooper 
Refers toFirstNat.B'k paar R. Rison&Co., b'kers. 
* (Sumter). . . Reuben Chapman 
* (Mobile) ° 

FIELDING VAUGHAN, 65 St. Francie st. Practices 
in all courts, State and United States. Prompt 
and persistent attention given to collections 
and all legal business. Stenographer anit No- 
tary in office. References—F.rst National and 
Peop!e'sBanks, Mobile. Elsewhere: Bradstreet, 
Hubbell, Collector and Commercial Lawyer, 
Mercantile Adjuster, North American Mer- 
cantile Agency. Attorneys’ National eng 

House and United Commercial Law) er 
tgomery” (Montgomery) G. F. MERTINS 
Refers to Farley National Bank and Griel Bros. & 
Co. Attorney for Attorneys’ National Clearing 

House, Commercial Law A —_ &e 


‘ 
; 





ARKANSAS. 


* 


Arkansas City* ( ) - 9 P= 
Benton ville* (Benton). evcccccodeces Mauck _— 
Brin. (Monroe) Palmer & Greenlee 
BP GOGO. « oscoscensetecoes< J. E. Cravens 


Eldorado* (Union 
Fayetteville (Washington 
Refers to theBank ew Fayetteville. 
Fort Smith* (Sebastian 
THOMAS BOLES. Refers to American Nat’) Bank. 
R. E. JACKSON. Refers to Merchants’ Bank of 
Fort Smitb. 





Hot * (Garland) 
GEORGE G. LATTA. Refers to Arkansas National 
Bank of Hot Springs. 
Pulaski). a S. Bees 


Little Rock* 
ding. “Refers to Citizens’ Bank and 
-+++0-+0--J@fierson Waliace 


onacecceccceeceeceedas. A. Vance 

Albert E. Ewing 

Refers to the Attorneys’ ia Ce YI~ 
Jam ho F. Black 

Refers to Hempstead County Bank at Seg Ark. 
Walnut Ridge (Lawrence) E. Beloate 
Refers to Lawrence County Bank of Walnut Ridge. 


CALIFORNIA. 
ae ggg 
Butte) 
fers to Sacra to Valley Bank, at Bigg 
‘San Semecdine ocucce = sedcedégecs F. 


* ( ) 

Healdsbur; (Sonoma) 

Los Angeles* (Los Angeles 

BROOKS. & TRASK, 207 New High st , (J. Marion 
ee ~ ~ so 8 District-Atworne)). Refer to 


Ss. PY MULFORD. 22 728 ‘North Spring st. Commercial 
and —, ae es specialties; sixteen 


WELLS. WORKS & & LEE, Rooms 11-17 Baker Block. 

Attorney» for National Bank of California. Re- 

fer to First National Bank, National Bank or 
California and Los Angeles National Bank. 





a 

Pasadena (Los Anguioa) 
Petaluma (Sonema) 
Pomona (Los Angeles) 
Riverside* es 
Sacramento* 
San 
San Diego* (San Diego)............... 
SAN FRANCISCO’ (San Francisco) 
EMMONS & EMMONS. Attorneys for the Emmons 

Associ w Offices 9 of San Francisco, Port- 


rox aGHat ile and Taco ‘taal Bid tgom 
u Z,. 508 Mon 
Collection department under special — 
© oot Pe meee card front page.) 
San Jose* (Santa Pee Nicholas Bowden 
San Lis Obapo an San LaisObiepe).. Wilecoxn & Bouldin 
Santa Ana* nge) Ra 
Santa Barbara* (Santa Barbara) 
Santa Cruz‘ (Santa Cruz) 
Santa Rosa‘ (Sonoma).. 
Stockton‘ (San Joaquin). 
Tulare (Tulare) -Davis & Allen 
Watsonville (Santa Cruz’ Holbrook & Maher 
Refer to the Bank es Weleenes 
Woodland (Yolo)............. ..F. E. Baker 


COLORADO. 


, | Aspen: CS betabddiesddccarcscceses 
orado Sprip (El Paso) 


JAS. E. Mc NTYRE. Refers to First National Bank 
and E] Paso County Bank. 
Cringe S Sreek (E] Paso) 

RIVER>’ COLLECTION AGENCY & Attorneys at 
Law. W. 5S. Driver, manager. Bentley & 
Weymonth, a 

Denver* Tyo 
BETTS & RINKLE, 805-807 Cooper Bldg. Refer to 
City National Bank. (See card on front page.) 
JOHN hier. Refers to any bank or Judge of any 


H. C. Rogers 


). SME RED. SBETTS 
Refers to the First and "Puebio National Banks. 
Trinidad* (Las Animas) yorthoutt & Franks 


ee 


— * (Fairfield Gould & Tracy 
Franklin Blork. Refer to sy Nat. B’k. 
East Haddam (Middlesex). . ga 
Greenwich (Fairfield). . ; 
Hartford* (Hartford) . ‘GEO. G. SILL 
345 Main street. Commercial law and > 
Meriden (New Haven) T. King 
ee = Sp pane -ARTHUR a rr LEF, ie 
cial law. Refers to Farm 
oa & Mechanica’ Sevings Bank 
Moodus (Middlesex) Send to East Haddam 
Nangatuck (New Haven John M. Sweeney 
fers to the Nangatuck National Bank. 
New Haven* (New Haven) 
GEO. L. tery , fae Church st. Refers to 
First National Ban 
William A. Wright, First National Bank Bldg. 
Refers to First National Bank or any New 
Haven 
New London (New London) 
Norwalk (Fairfield) 
Norwich ond London).......... 





( 
Willimantic Caan. Andre 
Refers to Windham National Bank of Willimantic. 
indsor Locks ( Hartford) J. W. Johnson 


ington 
EDWARO GLENN N COOK, Cor. 9th & Market sts. 
Refers to National Rank of Wilmin and 
Brandywine and the Central National Bank. . 


Se OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON (Washington) 
—- A BAR HEL, 221 4% st. Mercantile colleo- 
ity. Refers te Central Nat'l B’k. 
1. W. i BLAC BURN, Jr., 472 Louisiana ave. Refer- 
ences: The president or cashier of any bank in 
— y., and Kentucky delegation in 


CLARED CE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 Fifth St., N. W. 
—— lections and corporation law 
Refers to Second National Bank. 
THOS. CALLAN, 472 Louisiana ave. Commercial 
law saspecialty. Refers to Na- 
tional Rank of the Sagaate. 
JOHN J. DOLAN, 408 Fifth st, N. W. Commercial 
law and collections. Refers to Riggs Nat'l B’k. 
ERNEST HOLTZMAN, Warder Bldg. Commercial 


law a specialty. (See card.) 
HUBERT E. PECK, 629 F. st., N. W. Expert in 
Refer to West 


Patent Causes. (See card.) 
—_— 4 a 1333 F. at. 

onal Kank and Union Savings Bank. 
WILLIAMSON “k SMITH, Warder Building. Prac- 





tice before all courts Refer to Washington 
Loan & Trust Co. and West End Nat'l Bank. 


FLORIDA. 


Lutterioh, Ash 
cadets Yt Voyle 


NCAN 1 
ae yuNcaN U. FLETCHER. Attorney for First Nat 


carefully 
of Florida or any whole 
sale house in aa “se for R. G. Dun & Co. 
— RABBI rn Block. Collect 
d commercial liti receive special at- 


tention. Holds Ley ~ gees in synagogue. 
uu . 
Reputation open ry 


Jasper* ( 
Key West* (M 
* (Marion 


Refers to Exchange Bank, Athens, and all leading 
business bouses. 


LER. Refersto Atlanta Nat'l Bank. 
LENN & ROUNDTREE, 401-404 Temple Court. 
fer to any bank in Atlanta. 


Augusta* (Richmond) 
weg Ny ange i, CE. 
, Cae a Cc e 
5 wy) etc.; Anderson, 
; C. kit, all of Augusta. 
Lat Association, 


Atlanta* (Fulton) 
ar S$. CAND! 


Griffin* (Spalding) 
Division counsel, C Central of Georgia 
collections. 


or afer te Cl 


efers to Bank of Stewart County and Fourth Na- 
— 7) ~aamemamacene 


JOHN i HARDEMAN, 566 Mulberry st. Refers to 
the American National Rank. 


Refers to G. Bell & Co. and H. C. Edenfield 
Sees as Geen Se Co. and Brndstroat's 


wille- (Thomas). oneee -MacIntyre & MacIntyre" 
onathan B. Murrow 


(Berrien) 
Refers to Love & Buck, bankers. 
aldosta* (Lowndes) Powhatan B. Whittle 
a (Ware) TOOMER & REYNOLDS 
Attorneys for First mn B’k and South Ga. Bank. 
Waynesboro* (Burke Lawson, Gdnuer a & Scales 


IDAHO. 
Bole ae EAcURIUS” COMMERCIAL ae Wolter- 
k & Co., Agents. lections ercantile 
—- State yo and 


to Cai 
City National 

L. H. Johnston 

H J. Hasbrouck 


Challis (Custer) 


ette (Canyon) J.J. Rogers 
Posatelioy (Rannock) Racbioha sume E. P. Rlickenaderfer 


City *- (Lemhi) 
Weiser or* (Washin 
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Chenoa ( 


CHICAGO* 

WALTER tery ANDERSON, Suite 720-721 Chamber of 
Commerce. General ‘practice. Able assistants. 
Collection ——— Refer to the Northern 


Trust Co 
ae + comitERCH AL AGENCY, 1181 to 1136 U 
& — Attorneys an 
law and collections. 


See card.) 

CRATTY Lae GRAY, MacLAREN, JARVIS & 
CLEV' LAND, Security Bldg, 13th floor. Refer- 
eaiee cr National Bank, L)on & Healy, 
G. A. Moriill & Co., C. H. Fargo & Co, Bash, 
Simmons & Uo., Cook, Lyman & Seixas. De- 

— taken before Josiah Craity, Notary 
ic, Room 1309 Security Building. 

JOSEPH 0 MORRIS, Suite 1301 and 1362 Chamber 

ercial, corporation and 
= estate law. Si experience in insol- 
vency, liti men i ag ed References : 

American 


, Washburn 
& Moen Mfg. Co. aa a Hitvard, Sp ha 


neer, Bart- 
— . oa By ® — 8 references, 


c ~y 
OGDEN. NBLAKELY 1 . NOLCOn B, 77 Clark st. Cor- 
“ ss ‘and insurance law. Coun- 


poration 
sel for The Lloyds Co. 
WOOD, NEWMAN afi FARNSWORTH, Chicago Stock 





Exchange. Commercial and corporation law. 
Collections. (See card.) 
Chillicothe (Peoria) ..........-.....--.- Send to Peoria 
Danvers (McLean)..................- bn 
Danville oe sos alee iniglagmasetel WM. A. YOUNG 
Collections a epeciat years experience. 
fers 7) med Fir = al Veber National Banks. 
peccnccccccencccsccescces D. C. Corley 
DeKalb* era) Eas C. A. Boies 
Dixon" (Lee) Dixon & Bethea 
East St. Louis (St. Clair).............. 7 Cc _ 
Effagham EEE j t Bros. 
BNR (RBIS)... -rccccccccccccccccccescos- E. C. Lovell 
wi Send to Peoria. 
r N. Cronkrite 
an Bank of Freeport. 
Galena* (Jo Davies) -...-Baum & 
Gales Lawrence & W: 
Green’ Send to Mattoon 
Henry (Marshall)....................--- Fred 8 Potter 
ay am A RRR — we Frond 
Joliet* a wiecauLL BROS; 








Kewanee eo Leuctitenebacessepae Blish & Lawson 
Leroy (McLean) ............--...---- See ington 
Ds cnccecnssceesons See “aC 
in SI cncinadieatend soimiamiaand S 

Refers to German-American Nat'l] Bank of Lincoln. 
Macomb* (McDonough). ..............-. Agnew & Vose 

Marion* (Williamson)................. Geo. W. Y 
Mattoon (Coles) .........-.......-..- & Vause 


Coles) Andrews 
oe oenee, woue On Sathoan oc Stee Cauey. 
Moline (Rock Island)................ Elmer E. Morgan 
Monmouth* (Warren)......-.-.....---.--- J. B. Brown 

Refers to the ‘edema s and Second National Banks. 
Mound i 


ee ewe ee eweaeeeeeeeeeeseeens 





Cannel (Wabash) 
| ne ney ) 
‘ount Sterling* 
Mount Vernon* (Jefferson) . . 
Neoga (Cumberland) 
* (Ogle)....--- 
— se oy H. G. Coo! 
: La Salle st. Refers to First National and 
National City Banks. 
 -cconscccctasés R. L. & G. M. McKinlay 
Attorneys for Edgar Co. National Bank of Paris. 
Paxton‘ (Ford). ..........cccce-ceee-- uel Ludlow 
Pekin* (Tazewell) anne eaeeser William A. Potts 
Refers to any bank in the city. 


* (Peoria) 
BRISTOL MERCANTILE AGENCY. Geo. W. Bristol, 
Pres't and Loe a, = oces é ape 5 i gees 


General Counse 
HENRY C. FULLER and ‘RICHARD, 1. mADLEY. At 
torneys for Anthony & Trust Co 





} meng} (Burean) .......-....- az cn 2S te ’ 
Quincy* Pere ere r. 
Refers to Ricker National Ban 
Rantoul (Champaign)...........-...-- J. Roth 
Ridgway eopcosecasen & Wiedemann 
* (Winne Doceponecoeseus it & McEvoy 
Rock Island* (Rock ee Jackson & Hurst 
Rushville* (Schuyler)...........-...---- . A. Jarman 
Refers to the Bank of Schuyler County. 
Shelbyville (Selby) ioulton, Chat i Hende 
3 ee 
eeene anaaguanens. "Gite Sai : 
e © e netein 
Streator (LaSalle)...........-....------ alter Reeves 
Sullivan* (Moultrie)..............--- SS) hn & Hudsop 
La Jecccccccccccccccces no. W. Stanley 
Sycamore (De Kalb)...............----- G. W. Dunton 





lorville* (Christian)............ Ricks & Creighton 


to H. M. oo ee » Rabene, oer. 






; osoes 
Yorkville* (Kendall).....................d. 


INDIANA. 


Anderson* (Madison) .... Chipman, Keltner & Hendee 
Angoila* pea ) Emmet A. Bratwo 





burg* (Decatur) ; 
CS ee E. E. Beck 
Refers to the Paxton & Smith Lumber Co. 
Hartford City* (Blackford)............. John A. Remy 
Refers tu the Citizens Bank. 
Huntington a perediaeabnesheid B. F. Tbach 


inaiMEROD Bk - wenoo, — op Fletcher Bank Bldg. 


uy city 
KERN & BAILEY. Refer to State Bank of Indiana 
MORRIS, NEWBERGER & CURTIS, Commercial Club 
Bidg. Practice in po State and Supreme 
Courts. Gunna es on law. Col. 
lection devartment. hers, Notaries 
and long distance ee in office. Refer to 


my one lis banks; Armour & Co., 
Co. and Hanover Nat. Bank, NY. 
Inwood Tie p oncsesscosecscccesce’ pee — 
Kendallville (Noble) pubsessececsanimad Theo. L. Gra 
Kokomo* (Howard) -Blacklidge & Shirley 
Lafayette (Tippecanoe). ....... - WILBUR F. EVERSON 
Refers to the Fowler National and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Banks. 
La Porte* (La Porte) Samuel E. Williams 
(Cass). . 
Marion* (Grant)........ 
Mount Vernon* (Pose 
Muncie* (Delaw 


are) 
Refer to the Citizens’ National Bank. (See card.) 
J.8. oo 


sual -A. Do 
. Dcaancae ornate Mi tchell & iene 
Plymouth* (Marshall)............... arley 
Portland (Jay).......--.-----++--++- Bailey & Whipple 





Shelbyville” (Shel Love & Morrison 

Sienna + (St. Josep pagedasaens Dudley °F Shively 

ANTOINETTE D. LEACH, Commercial law especially. 

JOHN TBA BAYS. Commercial law and collections. 
Marshall 


Teegarden (Marshall)................... Pi th 

Terre Haute* (Vigo)............. _ Cae & KELLEY 
Refer to — State 2 

Vernailiee” (Ri (Ripley ee Stockinge : 
Refers | _— Bates 


_ (Ind.) B’k - Versailies 
-.Jonathan 





INDIAN pense“ 


C. Thompsor 
“WARRIsON %. SHEPARD 

anywhere in the ‘Territo tory. 
Nowata cea Natio 

Refers Wt. E. Campo “merchant. 
i ntanie chinese oniae Geerge M 

South Moalester( (Ghotaw Nation). GROVE & SHEPARD 
Tahlequah (Cherokee 





Refers to Bank of Tabiequai and'S. i. Mayes 
Principal Chief Cherokee 
Vinita (Cherokee Nation). SHEPARD. GROVE & WILSON 
IOWA. 
ORIN vc ccnncdscrcccdoccosdéiangee F. 
CO a err Send to 
Algona* (Kossuth) ..............-..... F. M. CURTISS 
Refers to Kossuth County Site Bank of Algona 
Atilantic* (Cass).... --Clinton 8. Fletcher 
Baldwin (Jackson) noketa 
ore (Taylor). . och 
Vendtind on ay 
* (Des Moines) Kelley & 
(Carroll)........ C. E. Re 
Refers to First National Bank of Carroll. 


—$— 
a 


ALBERT T: €00 . COOPER, Se Security Sovings eee Denk mee, 


Ww. Searty ber Of Be Cader endsraarn 
Security Savings Bank. 





Creston* (Union)................-...- | pray ts Wisdom 
Rooms 1, ?, 3 & 4 Harsh Block. Law Department 
--Ten ) ears active and constant experience in lit). 


gated cases. Collection Department—Tho: 
equ pes fs for — the most —— ees d celeritous 
a. National wh 
venport* i. ecccccccccceccccscces A.M 
Decora (Winneshiek)................ H. F. Ba 
* (Crawford)..........2-..sseeeees J. P. Conner 
eurine Moines* (Polk) 
CUMMINS, HEWITT & WRIGHT, Joe man Block. 
Refer to lowa National an«' Valley Nat’! Baoks 
E. ¥ ny suecessor to Smith & Morris, Re 
fers to German National Bank. 
ee a i eccccccccccccecocs Gibbs & Dobs 
penbentnaiindeaneuiall L. 
Refers to City State Hank and Hastie wo 
(Palo Alto)..... McCarthy & Lindermay 
Fairfield* ( F an senee. seccuell Da Ww 
Refers to the ae National Bank of } airfield. 
‘ort Dodge* (Web-ter)................ _ oe DOUD, Jr. 
Refers to the First National 
Fort Madi«on* (Lee)............. Sohn D. M. Hamilton 
Ga: ner ( Hancock) aseeeeeeeee-R. J. W. Bloom 
Glen wood* (Mills). .............cceceseeess S. Gilliland 
rinnell* (Poweshiek)................ Haines & Lymaa 
© CRUE) .ccccccceces Hammond & Stevens 
lowa City (Johnson) ................- Ranck & Wade 
SU Cn cscccccccsnecesesctes< W. D. Patterson 
Knoxville* oa. otdassceassdssioien 8.0.5 
Le Mars* ( enaicatiainabsaiecde E. T. BEDELL 
Refers to First National Bank 
RAED COED. x oc ucanccascoesiocsas Send to Creston 
Maquoketa* (Jackson...............-.-. L. JOHNSON 


6. 
to First National Bank of NE 


SI GUNES ndcccacccenscusannganauatd J 

Refers to the Marengo Savings Bank. 
Marion* en SPE. Pi aR nd to a ton, lows 
Mason C Cerro Gordo)...-.-.... x ae Blyt e & 
Mount Ayr* (Rin sSéseec ceened . C. MeMasters 
Mount P ee one 





Rolfe (Pocahontas) ..................-. Helsell 
Refer to First N ational Bank of Rolfe. 
Shannon City (Union)................. Send 
Sheldon (O’ = 
First Nati 
Shenandoah (P: 
Ref 


eee ee eee eee ee 


eee Re eee eee eneeeee 


Helse) 


EE CHINO ccnccocsecnsicteses Arthur K. Hitchoock 
(Black Hawk)... .........Chas. B. Halliday 

Refers to Commercial Nati 

* (Bremer) 

ers to State Bank of Waverly. 

Webster City” (Hamilton)..... 


és tadsns esley Martin 
otro te Hamalton County State Bont 
Winterset (Madison) 


A. W. C. Weeks 





( 
(Repu 
City~ (Cheyenne).. -R. M. Fraker 
Buffalo (Wilson)............ Eimer A. Runyan 
Refers to the Commercial National Bank of Inde 
ndence, " 
* ( Ds cemnudeneeasdedene 3B M. Cernal 
SR 0000000650 ceasnstgunell oseph A. Gill 
‘rs to the Farmers & Mercbante™ Bank. 
Columbus~ (Cherokee). ..............-.-- J. P. Perkins 
eer rinesces” a2 Ly 
Cotten wood Falls* (Chase) ............. 
Council Grove* (Morris).........GE0. P. MORENOUSE 
City Att.rney. Refers to Morria Cosy 
on ~~ 7 rrr <. } 
Refers to be National Bank of -_ pi. os 
” [C. A. Leland 
Bb. K 
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BOSTON COLLECTIONS} READS AGE 


H. READ, Counsel, 20 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


LEGAL BUSINESS 
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Cit 
Girerd® (C (Craw ford) a 
fers to Bank 4 pseu and First N. 


Geo, D. 
Refers to Saline is soy Bk and Lincoln State Bk. 
at Jones & Jones 
* (Marion) 


Refers to the i McCune City Ban«. 
*(MoPherson) anager f & Dee 


Ierael M 
Refers to T. M. Walker, president tre 1 Bk. 
Sawer ene “Wg ceccccdnccoccccseeses F. A. Waddle 


R. M. Pickler 


J. R. BROBST 
Reference: Jay Smith, banker. 


* (Shawnee DOBBS & STOKER 
Central Nat. Bank Bldg. Refer to First, Merchants 
and Central National ks, Citizens’ Bank, The 
Parkhurst-Davis Mercantile Co., all of Bp yo mes 

Wa Keeney* (Trego) Monroe 
Washington’ (Washington) eat a & Pawell 
Wellington" (Sumner) .8 


k) 
S$, 209 North Main st. Refers to Com- 
mercial Bunk, Roy s Wholesale Prod ~—_ ete. 
Winfleld* (Crowley) &.C. Hunt 
Vates Center* (Woodson) Ira N. Gardiner 


KENTUCKY. 


IR... coscccsecaasssecened W. Steele. Jr. 
Refers to > Merchants’ National iene of Asbland. 

Bow! Green" (W w.w. + 

ion* (Kenton) 

Falmonth* (Pendleton) 
Refers without 

Franktort* (Fran 

Grayson (Carter) 

Henderson* ( Henderson) 
Refers to Ohio Valley Banking & Trust Co., Hen- 
derson National Bank and Planters’ State Bonk. 

A. 


Herd 

et try) a BARNETT, Cor. 
sts. Attorneys for for Louisville Ban 
German Bank. pay my 
— Comercial. nwa and 


ALBERT os BRANDEIS, Room 80, Louisville Trust 
Bldg. Refers 5 Saipamamemns Bank and Ger- 


oS & ee 
Co. and 
Federal 


(Campbell)... P 
ra to Newvort German and First Nat'l Banks- 
OweHAS, B RUDD” Ref the Deposi 
‘ers to the t Bank. 
Paducah* (MoUracken) .. Thos. E Moss 
Paris* (Bourbon) 
Seestencherg (Floyd) 
Refer to the Bank of Josephine. at this place. 
* (Madison) J. Tevis Cobb 
Refers to — National Bank. 
Raseell ville 4 


(Pulan 

Taplorille gence Lew B. B 
Refers (Weadford« to Bank of Taylorsville 
Versailles’ ( Wood fo: 7 McLeod 

est Liberty (Morg 

etee to e Mount Sterling National Bank and Ex- 

ange Ban 

Winchester* (Clark).................Beekner & Jouett 


deena 
More 


Refers to Bank of Baton Rouge, La., and Canal 
Bank, New Orleans. 

Donaldson ville* (Ascension 

Marksville* on 


(A les)... 
Refers to R. €. Dun & Co.. New Orleans, La. 


Monroe" (Ouachita) 

New Orleans* (Orleans) 

MOORE & pre 630 Commercia) Place. New 
eee New York references furnished on 


wendlcn a a A MERRICK 220 Carondelet st. Refir 
Hibernia Nat'l, Louisiana Nat'l and Bank of 
meena pa Orleans,and First N.B.,Chic. 

A. 1, PETERS, 606 Gravier st. Commercial law 
and collections. Refers to Citizens’ Bank and 


Metropslitan Bank. 

c. 0. — Law & Collection Offices. Crescent 
Ins. Bldg. Refers to Hibernia National Bank 
and all leading who!esale houses. 

JOSEPH N. WO N, Rooms 304 to 307 Liverpool 
& Globe Bldg. Commercial and corporation 
practice. (See card.) 

Rayville* (Richland) Wells & Wells 
Shreveport* (Caddo) Thatcher & Welsh 


Auburn* (A 


. Geo. F. & Lens Se 
Barrett Potter 
Calais” (Washington) .. Seth S. Thornton 
Refers to Geo. R. Gardner, Judge 0 of Probate. 
Chelsea (Kenneber) Send to Gardiner 
fleld Fred +. 


Crosby & Crosb: 
on) JOHN A. “acFAUL 
fers to any k in city or any —, official. 
Farwington* (Franklin . 0. Greenleaf 
Refers to First Nat’! B k and Wranklin Co. Sav. B’k. 
Fort Fairneld (Aroostook) Herbert T. Powers 
Refers to Fort Fairfield National Bank 

ardiner George W. Haselton 
. Refers to Merchants’ Natl B’k. 
JAMES ARCHIBALD 
er and notary public. Refers to 


k of Houlten. 
Lewiston (A ) . M. Drew 
Oldtown (Penobscot) _ Clarence Scott 
Refers to Eastern Trust & ———— Co., Oletown. 
Pittston (Kennebec) ......... .bend to ——— 
Portland* (Cumberiand) . .GEO. F. NOYES 
98 Exchange st. Refers to Portland Savings Bank 
and Canal National Bank. 
Randolph (Kennebec) ....Send to Gardiner 
Rockland* (Knox)............. UC. E. & ws Littlefiela 


Sanford ( York). 
ae for Sanford National Bank. 


(Knox) Joseph E. Moore 
Weterville —— ad 


..Harvey D. Eaton 
West Gai diner (Kennebec) Send to Gardiner 


Houlton* (Arvos 
Commercial la 
First National 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis* (Anne Araad:1)........ Frank H. Stockett 

BALTIMORE (Baltimore) 

RANDOLPH H. GORDON, 16 East Lexington st. Re- 
fera to Judge A. K Hagner, W>shington. D.C. 

ALONZO M. HURLOCK, 506-7 Law Bidg. Practice 
in all the State and Federal Courts. Prompt 
attention to collections and commercial litiga- 
t - Refers to National Bank of Ba timore. 

WwW. H. RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins Place, -—_ 
Merchante’ Protective it & Collection 
?. Notary. Collections a specialty. G. W. 


Musgrave, Counsel. 
Bank, erchants Nat. Bank, Nat'l Exchange 
nd Commercial & Farmers’ Ban‘ 

EDWIN’ HARVIE SMITH, Gittings Bank Building. 
Counsel Taxpeyers’' Asseciation. Refers to 

Fidelity & Deposit (0. of Maryland. 
aaa C4 & COLLECTION ASS’N, 649 and 65) 
— Mercantile law and collections 
Bel Air* ( . Dallam & Rouse 

Cambrid 


ge" ‘Wm. O. Mitchell 
Crisfield (Somerset) .... nd to Princess Anne Md. 
A. 


Marshall Haines 
— JOHNSON 
_ & Sex tt 
. Gordon Tull 


).. 
Refers to Savings Bank of Somerset County and 
Bank of Cr'sfield. 


) cccccecee 


erick 
Refers to Citizens’ National Ban 
Washington) 


A. P. Baru 
Charlea E. Fink 
Refers to First National Bark of Westminster and 
Fidelity & Depo-it Co., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amesbury (Essex) .........-....------ 
Amherst (Hapmshire) 


* 


BOSTON* (Suffolk 
JOHN E. ABBOTT, 85 Devonshire street. Refers to 
International Trust Co. and M. Bolles & Co., 


epw. ¢. BATES, 67 Equitable Building. Refers to 
First National Bank of Westboro. 

JOHN HASKELL BUTLER, Globe Bidg., 244 Wash 

CARP 





(See card front page.) 
PENTER & TOWLE 10 Tremont st. 
and corporation 


Referer to People’s | 


wT 
ARNSWORTH & CONANT, Sears Bldg. 
a ee Reference:—Freeman’s National 
Bank and Hamiltun Nat onal Bank, Boston. 
— GRIMES. 7 Court « st. Refers to Amer- 
ao Globe Newspaper Co. and 
MERCANTILE Law CO., 56 Bedford street. 
Moore. President. Kendall, Moore & Surbenk, 
General ——- me Mount Vernca 
National Bank. (See card.) 
wee my <n ‘ a tonne, 2. 31 Cate. Refer 
Colony Trus the Globe Na 


ae * 4 L—w & MERCANTILE AGENCY, 20 Devon- 
A. H. Read, At ttorney at Law, Pres't. 





Refers to 
Dalton (Berkshire).............------ J. 
Refers to bf eee Co. Sav. Bank of N 


specialties. ” Attorneys for Merchants 

and Merchants & Manufacturers’ Exc 

troit. Refer aleo to Second National 

City Bank and all city aud county officials. 
Bellaire’ (Antrim 
Harbor (Berrien) . 
Refers to Farmers & Merchante! Bank. 
aie “a bdddwcoauediog Wilford Maciem 

D 


ETROIT* warem 
Wa, L. JANU RY, 12 o> Block. Send de 
tailed statement with each claim, to 
a mya i le Refers 


to Gen. R. A. Alger. 
SAYLES & SAYLES, 10 Butler Bidg. Commercial, 
SULLIVAN & MMASON, Wlitucy i House Block. 
Refer to State Savings,Bank. (See card.) 
Eaton Rapids (Eaton)............ pte IM 


Flint* (Genesec)..........-.--......-.-.Raward 
eB my Benzie) 


Fremont (Newaygo).............--------- L. A. Miller 
Refers to H. J. Dudley, lumber dealer, and Pear- 
son Bros., dry goods. 
Gladwin* (Gindwin)...................- pm A Campbell 
Grand Ledge — 
Cassius A er, vice-pres dent and attorney 
State Sa Bank. 


TROL TWOOD & Bi & BOLTWOOD, Rooms 601-607 Michi- 
Trust Co. Building. RefertoOld National 


k of Grand 
TAGGART, ee ee  Seeneee, 811-817 Michi- 
gan Trust Co. General Cor- 





Commercial 
w. Refer to Old Colony 
Trust Co. 
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sete tot Nai and igh Goamy Wee Bane 


























ye sera 
Midland* (Mid Dicitietidin atin dimioaiaiah M. H. Stanford 
Mount Pleasant* i iitaistansimanalll . A. Sanford 
Refers to Ex ge Savings Bank of Mt. Pleasant. 
a eae ° 
Niles ( : Sa ieudsessinianl illiam J. Gilbert 


| Rare C. C. THORINGTON 
Refers to — National Bank. 


Saginaw* (soginew) 
E. J. DEMOREST, ep Baty Bidg. (East Side.) Prac 
tices in 8 and 






























































collec- 
epartment. Refers to Second National 
Bank and Savings Bank of East Saginaw. 
ert egg fete) nieeeeatians 5 —~-oonenacoe ene 
Sault ie* Fire Nat eapeaeeas 0) . Cad 
Refers to the First National — of th ace. 4 
Sturgis (St. Joseph) ................. Burritt Hamilton 
Three Rivers (St. me -R. R. Pealer & Geo. E. Miller 
Traverse Olt (Da (G cS P. C. Gilbert 
West Bay City (Bay) .................. See City 
West Branch* _ yy 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw)................... D. C. Griffin 
MINNESOTA 
Ada* (Norman)............... | John M. Martin 
Refers to the Norman County Bank of _— 
Albert Lea (Freeborn).................... 
Alden (Freeborn) ............ ....... e come 


Refers to State Bank of Alden 





RICHARDS & CRANDALL, 301-302 Burrows Bldg. 
a ot ee business. Highest 
prewere furnished on request. 
RIC ROSON & DAY. Commercial — 
and St. Peal National Bank St 
SMITH. aM McMAHON. Collections and whew te 


law. (See card.) 
Faribault* (Rice) ............... e 










Se eee eee rere Tt Ts 
eee rrr rr re ee 
Sete we ee eee ens eeeees 


) 08. 
Refers to oe State B’k & Lake Benton News. 
Prairie* (T: J.D. Van Dyke 
L. Comstock 











seme ew erweeecesees 











Minne (a 
MERRICK - ME RICK, 736 to 738 Lumber Ex- 
chan corporation — meur- 










ik Blair - McBeath 
WEBBER & LEES 


) J eB Butterfield 
Refers to the Security Bank of Zamb:ota. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Aberdeen* (Monroe)......................- G. C. Paine 
Bay st. Louis* (Hancock) 
Bowers & Chaffe. Refer to Hibernia Nat'l Bank 
and Bank of Commerce of New Orleans. 
John Leland Henderson. Refers to R. G. Dun & 
Co. and New Orleans (La.) Canal & Banking Co. 
Canton* © ny ere hiettnnhasesntsaebebenese . B. Pratt 
Clarksdale (Coahoma John W. Cutrer 
Refers to the Citizens’ Savings & Loan Institution. 
Greenville* (Washington) ............. me 1 H. Si 
Greenwood ‘ (Leflore) 


ae = (Harrison) . 
fers to Scranton — Bank at ‘Scranton, Miss. 

































































Spring* (Marshall).................-. . F. Fant 
Sacknon Sa (finda) es elin ai seiedeioien Brame & Alexander 

* ( ew eet oe Cochran & Bozeman 
Misniseipp City* (Harri+on)......... Send to Gulfport 
Natchez" (Adams)................... Ernest E. Brown 
Rosedale* 


(Bolivar) 
CHARLES SCOTT & E. H. WOODS. Refer to Bank 
of Rosedale. of which said Chas Scott is presi- 










































































dent. (See card.) 
Scranton* om Speman; ~~ BLOOMFIELD 
V oxs (Warren) ...... svowsue Dabney & McCabe 
Williamsburg’ <n Se aamammabam ines . O. Napier 
MISSOURI. 
Alton (Oregon) .........-..--cs0eeeceeee- . P.N 
(Cooper)........-.....--- -W. G. Pend 
Brookfield (ine) Liiteaiileciia wlamcnee J.B. Arbuthust 
(Dallas) ...........-..2...--.. 2000. Levi Engle 
Refers to the Dallas County Bank of pemite. 
SE 08.5 6s2<sccccccewssusudad A. Denton 
Cameron (Clinton)................ Turney ‘& Goodrich 











Refer to all banks in Cameron or Plattsburg, Mo. 








puadinasteieddhinal ames Son 
aad. William H. Jobneon 
Dun & Co. and —— ‘cx oy he —- 
Gainesville” GR in cd6ccccsesstnandl 
ttorney for Bank of Gainesville. 

Worth) 





KANSAS CITY* (Jackson) 
CHAS. F. MUSSEY, 515 Main st. Commercial and 
law. Refers to ated —- 
Kirksville* oo" 
Lexington (Lafayette) . ‘ 
Macon* (Macon).......... B. E. G 
Marshfield (Wobster) ie dedetiness «neNees J. P. Smith 
Refers to the = zens’ Bank. 





St. Clair 
Poplar iu (Batlr = 
uff* (Butler) 
Princetom® (Mercer) ..........-cccccccce-e 3. B. ‘EVANS 
tS) wey to collections and the 
prime mortgage loans for non-resident investors 
ears’ experience. Refer to — «, Princeton. 
Yin CARI oo 5 onc cccccceseced yy 
~~ yied — Hill Bank and See ‘& Merch- 


— STAUBER & CRANDALL 
Bak Building. 





T. LO 
wiLis & a. r< North Third st. Attorneys 


or R. G. 
PARKS, WoPis & STEINWENDER, DeMenil Bldg. 
in St. Louis to St. Louis Dairy Co.. 
Sanith r Sons Grocery Co., Steinwender, Stef- 


& Co., and any Judge or Bank. Refer- 
ences elsewhere on —— 
Savannah* (Andrew)...........- en, Hine & Tilson 


Sedalia* (Pettis) 
SANGREE ry LAMM. Refer to Sedalia won Bank. 
Saline Burks 


Seer meee ee eee ee see eee eeenee 


Stewarteville (De Kalb) ................ 
Stockton* (Cedar)...........---.......- C.A. Ragland 
Refers to the Cedar County Bank. 
one pquesscosencndcetacsaunses T. 8. Carter 
*(G Picoccccesucsesssesccosees W. E. Clark 
Unionville* (Putnam)............- Beverly H. md 
arrensb' (Johnson)........-..-------- 
Webb City Dewcococcccesecees Wittich & Devese 
MONTANA. 

Billings* (Yellowstene)..................-- G. A. Lane 
Bozeman* (Gallatin)...............-.. Cock rill & Pierce 
ecdadcdusbas cen Charles O’ Donnell 

hieisseemeeneenhuss W. 5S. Barbour 


(Caacade) M. M. Lyter 

Refers to reiendehen Nat'l Bank and the Great 
Falls National Bank, of this city. 

.-Robert A. O'Hara 


Helena* (Lewis & 

EDWARD c. RUSSEL. Practices in United States 
and State Courts. Commercial law, trust funds 
and estates. Refers to Montana Nat'l Ba Bank. 

Kalispell (Flathead) ................--. eC. Wininger 
Refers to the Conrad National Bank at this place. 

Missoula* (Missoula) A. L. DUNCAN 

Refers to the Western Montana megane tx 


White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher). . 





NEBRASKA. 
Ainaworth* (Brown). ......2.2..ccccccee- J.C. Toliver 
Refers to Bank — Ainsworth. 
aes aed ——_ cccesccescosccess > rag oe 
Bartiatt (Wheeles). ...-cccccccccccccce ses shop 
Refers Gene est of Elgin 
Beatrice* (Gage)............ ‘eniees, RINAKER & BIBB 
ro ~_ 4 First and Beatrice EE 
Benkelman* (Dundy).............--...----- 
Central City* (erick) ----J3. E. Dorshemmer 
Columbus (Platte ALBERT & REEDER 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Refer to First yt! 1 Bank. 
David City” (Butler)....................--- W. Day 
Fairbury” (Jefferson:................ John U. i Bertin 
Fremont* Dede). cembasecahonhdnney Robe J Stinson 
Geneva* (Fillmore) ................+-.- . Carson 
burg (Dawson).........-...s----- . D. Griffin 
Grand Island* (Hall).................-- . G. 
Harvard (Clay).........-....2..0- THOS. H. MATTER RS 
Refers to National and Union State Ban 
Hastings* (Adams)................ WwW. R. SNYOER ri 
a er to _ National Bank and Nebraska Loan 
ae - sm (Hayes) ........2022-2000-- C.A 
- n* ons paactousenacsse. aitia Cc. L. 
oldrege Dascccs cone s00ctésodigs tbe Rhea Bros 
Kearne: Bu Risnnintae thine oe ematnndia — Paatt 


y* 
Refers to City National Bank and Farmers’ 
Lancas 


a! iter) 
we & SUMPTER, 11270 st. We collect, adjust 
secure claims p romptly in Nebraska. 
corein “a ST rues. lio O O st. Refer to Columbia 





WARWOOD, | —_— he PETTIS. Attorney for First 





——— 
a 


Lincoln—Contin 
ALFRED Ww. Scort, Suite 136, Burr Block. Fiftes, 


experience. attention 
Ioottens, Compan i ~ = 
closures, and corporation law. 
fo Firet Nat'l Bank cd RG Damace ua 
Madison* (Madison)...............-..- -James Nichols 
Refers to First National Bank of Madison. 
| Nebrenka ie peccedessssuiiiian W. 
Norfolk* asneanennnen teh 


G. H, BURCHARD, 304 Karbach Block. Commercial 
and Equi nity tt -_ Refers to the Omaha 


otary 
EDMUND G. Me mcGiLTON, 411 Karbach Block. Re 
Omaha National, 


fers to First National 
eae Savings Ban Charges = 
Ue Gini 400806 060ssssaccdanens V. Golden 
Refers to First National Bank of O'Neill. 
Ord* (Valley).........---seeeeeeeee- es Thomas L. Hall 
Pawnee City* (Pawnee)........... eosees Story & Story 
Pender* (Thurston) ...........-.---+--+-- R. G. Strong 
Refers to State Bank of Pender Za} First Nat. Bk. 
Rising City (Butler)............... d to David 
Kush ville* an) 








POeee ee eee eee ree 


en + annem aes of 
Petstoere (Hillsboro) .......-....-.James F. Brenna 





James 
Refers to the First National Bank of Peterboro. 

























sore uN Hi. fRLMER, Fuller Bldg. Prompt attentios 
ven to collections and he Man — 
‘ers to First National Bank, Jersey City 
Long Branch (Monmonth) 
Thomas P. Fay (of Fay & Van Note). 
Clarence G. Van Note (of Fay & Van Note). 


Manasquan (Monmouth)...... .....-. Parker & Pearce 
Monmou Kidwns éntdentes to Freehold 
nn eek —) ‘ peehnawisebeui illard W. Cutler 
Mount Holly (Burlington) peeaseel Walter A. Barrows 
* (Essex) 

—. F. _— 22 Clinton street. Collections 

ennsel A ELLioTr LAW CO., 523 Pradential 

Merchants’ Exchange National 
i — 

New Brunswick* (Middlesex)..... Warren R. Schenck 


Refers to National Sask of New Jersey and Peo 





le’s National Ban 
r (Te8OE) «200 cc ccccce -coceccoses — . ee 
(PRBOMIE) «220000 csccccccccdasedes 
Paterson” (Passaic).......... C. HENRY VAN ARCOM 
Second Nat'l bays Bldg. legal 
a attention given to . Refers 
1 Second Netiondl Bank. 
Plainfield (CU RRER) cc ccc sescessis REED & CODDINGTON 
Babcock a te. Refers to First National Bank. 
Princeton oa EOE). cccccccncesnsssdsceses F. A. Dennis 
Rahway (Union) .........-2....--s000+s Leslie Lupton 





2e of > et TERETE TEEESY i? .if* \ 
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Applegate & 
(Mercer) 5 nae 
movin LOOS, 12 Rast State st. Collections and 


Send to New Brunswick 
David 0. Watkins 


NEW MEXICO. 
ue" Gua Thos N. Wilkinson 
« (Union) ........ «+002-0. T. TOOMBS 
Send to Clayton 
W. B. Bunker 
W. Knaebei 
«seeeee-0. D. Brooke 


Poe YORK. 
Coram, Du Bois & Bevans 


onigemery)W crn, = i. Hoover 


A: thur E. Clark 
o & Jenkins 
to 


sebnoe F. F. Etuorr, OTT ort et Bestkiye Refers to the 


Mes P. 3p. PmILiP. 2 26 Court at. Refers to Nassau 
=< and the German-American Bank. 
aan Oe 


CHARLES R. & CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, 52 White 
—— and a 
taken. Refer to City Bank 
CLINTON & CLARK. 24 West Seneca st. Attorneys 
Commerce. 
a ote COLLECTION Agency 4 wee 
Eilicott Square. Geo. 8. 
tions and reports. Ft. to iity “Tret & & 
Guarantee Co. and Manuf. & ’ Bank. 
ELIHU R. SHERMAN, 21 Builders Exchange At. 
torney for Bank of North Collins, & Merchant 
Tailors’ Exchange of Buffalo. Refers to them 
and to Third National Bank of Buffalo. 
WADSWORTH, Ey ne & WADSWORTH, 626, 
628 & 610 ~ Sy Square. Attys for Cotambia 
National k. Bank of Gowauda and Buffalo 
Savings & Loan Association. 
Canandaigua enry M. Field 
Carthage (Jefferson) Frank T. Evans 
Refers to ee National Bank of Carthage. 
aX, ames B. Olney 
Refers to Catal ‘Nat'l and re Nat'l Banks. 


Charlotte ( Monroe 
Chatham (Columbia) ‘ 
Refers to State Bank, Chatham, N. Y. 


Flashing (Queens) .. 
Fulton (Usw ego) 
Refers to the First Niational Bank of F alton 


Geo. 
A. Armstrong, Jr. 
- ..--. William eary 
Refers to Bank of Guuverneur. 
Homer (Cortiand) 
Falls (Monroe) 


owler 
ton) FAYETTE E. MOYER 
Refers to Bradstreet's and the Johnstown Bank. 
Keeseville (Essex) N. T. Hewitt 
Refers to Lecwovilio National Bank. 
Uls D. G. Atkina 


) 
— bisndeosoessueanacnd Joshua Gaskill 
Malone (Frank! in 
FRE ERICK tC. PADDOCK. References: + 
National Benk aod Farmers’ yom rey Ban 


NEW YORK* (New York 
CARTER, HUGHES & ‘DWIGHT, Ruite 150-160, 96 
Broad way. and 6 Wall at. "(Bee card.) 
POWELL & DAMRON (Omar Powell. W. C. Damron), 
206 Broadway, N. Y.. and 396 Fourth st., Brook- 
lyn. Counsel for Gilbert Ell ott Law Co and 

or Atto neys’ and Agencies’ Ass*ciati -n. 
Special attention to litigated cases in State and 
nited States courts. (See card front ) 
RUSSELL. ROBINSON & WINSLOW, 253 B way 
Consulting C my ~ f P wm jaiiding & Lown Assvcia- 


0. ar THOMAS. So os Well et, rw Goaceel law practice. 
Collection department. — “ry. 


& Cohn 
- + ‘SHERMAN 


Oneida (Madison) 
Refer to National State Bank — & Merch- 
ants’ State Bank, and Central Ban 

neonta (Otsega) 


" ane I a _— (Ex-District Attorney of 


Na Refers to Poughkeepsie 


BROWN. ‘ POOLE, (Selden 8. Brown, Harry Otis 
Poole) 337 388 Powers Bldg. Practices in City, 
cae and Be courts. Refers to Traders’ 

scorr CUMMINGS, 1 ’ Elwood Refers to all 
emer -_ eading eae and jobbing 


houses in iter 

CHARLES ROE, 1002-1004 Wilder Bldg Practice 
in all courts. References: Flour City Nat'l 
Rank of Kochester and Rochester Trust & Safe 


—_— it Co. 
EDWARD F. WELLINGTON, 20 Exchange st. Con- 
— Member United Commercial Lawyers 
United Law and Collection Offices. Refers 
to Traders’ Nat’ —. came collection dep't. 
Rome (Oneida)............ > . oon 
Salamanaca 


Sand ( Hill (Washingtan) 
Netw te the National Bank of wean Hill. 
P. BUTLER 


Syracuse’ Sarg 
meee A; on 418-420 Kirk Block. Refer 


to 

WILLARD A. GL , 36-38 Wieting Block. Prom 
atiention given to collections and com 
litigns ion in all a of the State. Refers to 

National 
WILSON. WELLS & COBB, 8 —— 1 4 Bldg. Refer 
to Bank of Syracuse. (See ca 
Sunes (Erie) 


) 
Warren«borgh (Warren . WEST 
Refers to Hon. John F. Dillion, Ne ny York City. 
Watertown" (Jefferson a . H. Sawyer 
Whitehall (“ a7 “pA 
Refers ie os Old National Bank ‘of Whiteball. 
White Plains* (Westchester) Wilson Brown, Jr 
Whitestone ( ome a leidae hun nieeseea Alfred Mitchell 
Refers to Queens ——— y Bank at ae! — City. 
Yonkers (W Kellogg 


a CAROLINA. 
Ashboro* ( bh) 
om. © s i, ——~ Refers to Commercial Na- 


we. 13 HAMMER, i a. Refer to Na 
tional Bank of High Point, N 

Ashbeville* ( Buncombe) “a0 icCall & Regers 
Refer to the Battery Park Bank and Western 
Carolina Bank. 

Sete ee ae HINSDALE. Collections. 
a eee (Mecklen ° .Clarkson & Duals 
ham* (Durham). . ypherd, Manning 4 & bg pe 
Elizabeth City" (Pasquotau F. Lamb 
Refers to First National k of Riisabeth Ci 
Fayetteville’ (Cumberland). . _.JNO. W. HINSDALE 
Gastonia (Gaston) . ’ ill 8 


Refers to Elliott Bros., Baltimore, Md., and J. 
Cherry & Co., Greenville. 

Lexington* (Davidson) Walser & Walser 

Refer to the Bank of Lexington. 

Mooroe* (Union). Frank Armfield 

Refers to People's Bank of Monroe and the Ne 
tional Bank of High Point, N. C. 

NO. W. HINSDALE. Collections. 

od. . Cameron Morrison 

ers to Bank of Pee Dee at this place. 

Shelby (Cleveland)....................Gidmey & Webb 

Statesville* (Iredell) .... “Armfield & Turner 

Williamston* (Martin) ward J. Herrick 

Reters to the Bank of Rocky ticant, + C. 
Hanover 


Wiimington* (New B. Manning 
Winston* (Forsythe) Wine ‘& Buxton 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bismarck” ( ) ............Newton & Patterson 
Heer to the Bismarck Bank. 


Devil’s Lake* (Ramsey).............- E. A. MAGLONE 
Refers to Fires National Bank of out s Lake. 
ALBERT J. BURNETT 

. Refers to First Nat. Bank. 


A. T. Cole 
FRED | 8 : WORRILL 
= ceriret National Bank Block. to First 
and Red Kiver Valley National a 
Grand oa Feckar(Grand Forks). . Cochran & Feetham 
Mandan ( —_ mf 
an* (Morgan 
orth wood ( 
Stecle (Kidder 


Wapheton* ( 


Akron* (Comat pdenedennecdbacesaacennes 


Cambridge* (Comme) ----2------ Teel, L. Resemond 


Refers to Uld of Cambridge. 


SAMUEL mg ay a He and 7 Block. 
Practices in Notary Public and 
typewriting in Yo Refers to any bank 
in the city. (See card.) 

MILLER & POMERENE, Savings Bank Bldg. 
kefer to any bank in the city. 

po ) s2---- «---.-Mortland & Webster 


Canton* (Stark) 


‘ta’ National 
JOHNSON 8 LEVY, Chamber of Commerce Building. 
ational Bank, Members of 


tional Bank. 
JAS. M. WILLIAMS, 204 
law Refers te 
— and Union National Banks and Savings 
JOHN O. WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Refers to 
Oana National Bank. 
Columbus* (Franklin. Gumble & Gumble 


(Seneca). ...... 
Reters to Robbins Bros. & Co 


) 
* (Gallia) .. ‘Albert Douitt 
fers te First National and Ohio Valley Banks. 
Lorain) See 





er) Char . Stanley 
Kefers to the Capital National Bonk cot Bismarck. 
Richland) W. E. Purcell) 


Maasillon* (Stark). . ~ Orlando 

Refers to the Union Nat'l and First Nat'l Banks. Banks. 
Medina* (Medina) Jos. 
Middletown 


Paineeville* (Lake) E.G. gton 
Refers to any bank or business house in Lake Co. 
Piqua (Miami) Jamison & Davis 


( 
| eee Dun & Co 


Lucas) 

ToeeMOMAS Dt gy * 508 National Union Building, 
Huron Refers to Second National Bank. 
FOSTER & FOSTER, eee maaan Refer 
L. H. PIKE, 301 Gardner Building. Refers to the 

Northern National Ban 


bull) J 
Washington C. H.* (Fayette) George W. Allen 
Refers to the Commercial Bank at this place. 
Wellston (Jackson) A. E. Jacobs 
Refers to First pee Bank of Weileton, 
* (Clinton! P. Thorpe 





Wooster* (Wayne) 

Refers ~ the | ener National —» 
eee (as kingum) .........-.--- C. A. 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Baxter & 








{ 
( 
1 
1 





W. W. NOFFSINGER. Refers to Bank of Kingfisher. 
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Mulhall (Logan)............-. .----..- Rinaldo Brown 
Refers to Bank of Mulbail and People's Bank, 
kton, Iowa. 

Mewkirk® (Hay)........... .........02 William Rouse 
orman* (Cleveland)..............- =— W. Brewer 
Okiahoma* (Oklahoma)....... "Bukit as & Douglas 
Perry* (Noble) ...............- Van Buskirk & ere 
OREGON. 

Riiaastiasintiddneaiaieneeania R. Kanage 
Bogwase {Tan EE AL SINS D. Norton 


H. D 
Refers to First National Bank at this place. 


) 
EMMONS. ¢ gg 609 to 612 Chamber of Com 
Attorne,s for Emmons As 
pro aty Law ces of eo Port 


land, Seattle and Tacoma. (See card.) 
Cc. & R. W. EMMONS, Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Commercial, corporation and pro- 


“ s 


bate law. Referto any bank )n the : or a 
Federal or State Judge in Onin e' 
Salem* ayy, Sbeseccce-ccce. CA’ & FLEMING 


Refer to the Capital National Banh of Salem. 
The Dalles* (Wasov) ....- Mays, Huntington & Wilson 
Allegheny* 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
itown* 


v table Docccccccccccecece H. L. Christy 
KAUFFMAN & ces Refer tu Lehigh Vall 
Trust & Safe Deposit Co. es 
JAS. L. SCHAADT, Dist. Attorney for Lehigh county. 
Refers to Allentown or Second National Banks 
Altoona (Blair) 
LEISENRING & eee. Solicitors for First 
Nationa] Bank o 


HORACE 6 6.5 STOVER my & 7, Nicholson Bldg 
First National Bank. 


Bank. 
(J - Alexander C.&John M. White 
Refer to the National Bank of B: 


Reid & Maffett 


Refer to the First and Second National Banks. 
eld* (Cleartield) 


FRED. BETTS. Refers to County National Bank 
Clearfield National Ban 
Refer to he ws Co. 


and 
SWOOPE & PATTON. 


(Fayette) 
Coudersport* (Potter 
Reters.to Firat 
Easton* (N 
Emporium* (Camero 
ro the First National Bank of Em 
Be itedc<<caenenyes cantons a CROSBY 
Refer - Second National Bank of 
—. ah idigbisepsueenenamenid L. Kahle 
nahipe amg Sav. Bank & isieroniioal Bx B’k. 





aon aa TIN Dasphin Room 2, Kelker Bldg. Refers 
os Trust Co. and Harrisburg Na- 


8. S. yo alle Refers to the emis a oe. 


Haseiton (L Ph 
Hollidavsbarg" (Bi _ N u. * SNYDER 
Refers to the First National Bank 


eee eee 









Honesdale* (Wayne).... --A. T. Searle 
Johnstown (Cambria)... aid H 
Lancaster* (Lancaster) . - Ww > 
Refers te Pecnh'e Tra National Bank, Lancaster t 
Co. and Tru Co. 
RR & Schock 
Lewisburg ( Jecvecee ---- ward Shaughnessy 
kefers to Lewisburg National oe. 
Lewistown" (Mifflin)................. O. Lant: 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) ............. ; *R. YOUNGMAN 
mercial ven 
Mauch Chunk* (Carbon) .........-.... _ _ ette 
i csnsmuteuiookegitl . L. Christy 
P (Ora Dincdisasis éadsmnedl Joshua 
Mifflinburg (Union) ................. Horace P. Glover 
Milton (Northumberland)............. rank M. Reber 
fers to the Milton Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 
Mount Carmel (Northumberland) ......... B. moet 
Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... Nevin A 
Mew Castle* (Lawrence) .............. H. K. GREGORY 
Refers to the First National Bank. 


Norristown* (Montgomery). .-.- WM. F. eS 
Oil City (Venango) Wm 


ee eS EY wy ot eaten) 
A. J. & L. J. BAMBERGER, Ledger Building, 
606 ‘atest. Commercial law. Collections. 
ational Bank, John & 
Dobson, John Wanamaker &CityTrustUo. 
CARR & & FRANCISCUS. Provident Bldg. Commercial 
= m law. Collection d ent 


————s — sone a —— Depo- 


ae 
erences : eS vo. ‘sational Wall Paper 


oy ; Philadelphia, Tradesmen’ s Nat’] Bank ; 

Atlantic ig Co. ; be a | Mfg. Co.; 

btory atin H. Grevemeyer é ; C.M. Bailey's 
pplee v4 Ap 


Sons & 
sR SCASSEL a0 Deeel Bldg. Corporation, com- 
Pome ag be endl estiestien. ers to P. P. 
Munfor ford, cashier Nations! Bank of Republic. 








eM GUARANTEE ¢ ntinued 
GUA ayy COLLECTION & LAW CU., offices Bul- 
meee Law and collections. References 
of Clark & Denniston, General Counsel, by 
vasion; First Nat'l Bank, Fourth Street 
at'l Bank, Centennial Nat'l Bank, E. W. 
mor Hy oo 1 ene. weit Insurance, 


posit Co. 
WAGNER Ay COOPER, "Brankin Bi ~*~ 33 So. 12th at. 
Refer to Don & Mercantile 
Agcy. Z a sg 


PITTS 

ee a “CHAPMAN MAR, ro a ~ ave. Corporation 
Refer to Sepeeese Bank 
a Colaebiel Nasional Bank, burg, and 

Seaboard National Bank New York. 
WILLIAM A, WAY, 925 to 928 Carnegie Building. 
uity, real estate = bate practice. Cul- 
a department. card on back cover.) 


Schuylkill)................$. B. EDWARDS 


Beading’ ( kG)... ..2.-- 2000. -------Leracl U. Becker 
ers to the Farmers’ National Bank. 

Ridgway” (Elk)............-....--- A. Rathbur 
Seranton™ (Lackawanna)... éoseas . Woodruff 


Smet hi P en E. R. Mayo 
Henry Hamlin, banker, and the Eldred 

(Pa) E Bank, 
South Bethlehem (Northampton) ..... J.D. 
Resident counsel for the E. P Wilbur Trust Co. 


o— yo oe HARRY S. KNIGHT 
to Cochran, Payne & McCormick, bankers, 
Withemepert Va. 
Titusville (Crawford)................. Chester L. Kerr 
Refers ty the Commercial Bank of Titusville. 

| emery ae -L. 
Warren* (Warren) ................... Hinckley & Rice 
Wants fre he ete peateveactll Barnett & Lin» 
(Northum Poscee Send to Sunbury 
Wellsboro* (Tioga)................. Merrick & Youn; 
Woot Obestor ¢ Shester) ............... Alfred P. Reid 


ilkesbarre* (Luzerne) 
J. B. FORD, Alderman, Loan & Collecting A 
Mercantile accounts, bills payable and 
ral collections made in any t of tne State 
of i Ivania. Refers to People’s Bank. 
JOSEPH M &. Refers wo People’s Bank. 


osescqsensn hy XS sumens 
eters to the Weet Brasil, Nation 
Yorks (Ve ark) 


— W. HEIGES. References, any bank in the 

pt reports and acknowled ta. 

Percwal attention to all matters A division 

of fees at the forwarders printed rates. Twen- 
ty-nine years experience in all courts. 

R J. F. McElroy. Commercial law a « itv. 

Reters to York Trust, Keal Estate & . Co. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


gen- 





Providence) 
— = JACKSON, 49 Westminster st. 
‘and commerciel litigation a » 
p~ te Hon. Chas. Matteson, Chief Justice 


Collec- 
jalty. 


. panes — | pees Trust Co. and THE 
N LAW 
ALFRED 6. Ss. “JOHNSON, _— $24, Butler piecing. 


to Mechanics’ National bank 
JOWm ERASTUS LESTER. Commissioner for New 
y Patents. Collections 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken* (Aiken)........ -------Claude E. Sawyer 
— Bank of Aiken, F. B. Henuerson and B. 

er. 
Beaufort* (Beaufort)............... .... W.I1 Verdier 
Camden* (Kershaw) .................... C. L. Winkler 


CHARLESTON" (Charleston) 
MORDECAI &GADSDEN, P.O. Box 156. Refer to 
any bank city. Council for State Savings 
Bank (Seecard on this and on cover.) 


_ lee & FROST,7 Broad st. Reter w Ex 


4, & Trust Co. and Bank ot 

Banking Ass'n, Chustesten. 
(See card.) 

Columbia* (Richland).............. Francis H. Weston 
Greenville* (Greenville)............... Isaac M. Bryan 
pre a el (usangebere) eoecccccccs . T. Hildebrand 
iburg* (Spartanburg).......... Nicholls & Jones 
ED: > cwccccdsdes <caed Thomas B. Butler 


) 
Refers to Merchants & Pianvers’ National Bank. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 





) 
Refers to M County 
Hot Springs* (Fall River)............... Loomis S. Cull 
uron* ( ) cccccccee eeeces-ce Bry: le 
~s Jocccccccccecces oldridge & 
Minna Cites (Cam, pemabtcccnsconecate . 
Pierre’ (Hughes = a 
Refers to Pennington ) Gounty Ban y Ba aca 





OUX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 
AIKENS, BAILEY & VOORHEES. ey hy Minns. 

habe and Sioux Falls Nat 
em 2 Ballin, 


C. A. eearay mreg anions du 
Refers to © Banking & ‘rust Co 

Veemillion*® (Clay) occ... scccccscccoces sate RUNYAN 

Watertown* (Coddington Joba N 

Wilmot* (Roberta) ..............----- Howard Baboock 
Refers to the Bank of Wilmot. 

Yankton (Yankton)...............-- 
Refer to Yankton National Bank or any othe 
bank in Yankton 


TENNESSEE. 


awww en ee ewweee 





anooga* (Hamilton) 
CASE & CASE, 202-24 203 Richardson Bld 


ractice commercial law. Refer Sn to Firs 
ational Bank, Chattanooga _— Co, 
a pee Powder o.; J. 


New Vork City ; N. TER, ‘Cincieea 
Rittenhouse & daee Co., Chic ago; AC 
eee, Saas Cleve 0.1 ; Members Atlorneye’ Ny 
COOKE, SWANEY" & COOKE, 200.303 Richards 
Bldg. Refer to First and Third Nat] Banksy 
Clarksville’ ee weccvcsosens West & Burney 
Columbia* (Maury).............-.-- & rae 
Cumberland Gap ee pcccce 4.4. S MO 
Commercial litigation and collections. Refers 
Bank of Cumberiana Gap, Tenn., and City Nati 
al Bank. Knoxville. 
Jackson™ Gietioss) ecccccccerecccess Wiliam G. Lyn 


nox) 
CORNICK & & RENOERSON, Dendestet — dg. Special 
ce given mercantile liti, 
INGERSOLL & PEYTON. Carpesation and con. 
~~ ractice given specia]l service. Reker 

to East Tennessee National Bank. 

Lenoir City : Loudon) ............----- Seud to Loudes 

Loudon (Louden) 
John J. Blair. Refers two the Citizens’ Bank. 

Me J. 3-4 Refers to the Bank ot Loudon. 
m 


WRY CRAFT, —— 9, 10 & 11 Equitable Bldg 
Attorney in Mewphis for Armour & (, 
Kansas City; Equitable Assurance Society, 
New York ; Schneider & Treukamp Co., Cleve 
land ; Youngstown Bridge Co., Edy's Cm 
mercial Agency, Chicago; Palen "& Burns, wt 
falo; Karges Furuiture Co., Evansville; 

& H. Myers, Ph lade'phia; Snow. Chureh Ge. 
Boston; Lady Ensley Coal Ton & K. RB. Cs. 
Birmingham ; Union Bank & Trees Ce Co.. Nasb- 
ville; Western School Supply Co., 

luwa; American Accident ee. (e., * Louisvile 


partment tull uipped. 
JONES a JOHNSTON, Contioental Bank Building 
— attention to Mississippi and Arkansas 


usinees. Refer to any bank in Memphis. 
MYERS & BANKS, Equitable Bide. a= of At 
torneys’ Na Clearin, 


Einited Law 4 Colle 
Law pn of America, United Law & Collec 
tion Uffices, American Lawyers’ Associatics, 
United Commercial Lawyers and Attorney 
& Agencies Association. See card front pag. 
Morristown" a eg ecoeeens Shields & Mouutcastie 


a 
CAMPBELL, Cole Building. Refers 
al Bank and Union Bank é 
Pulaski Giies: ot tint Jno. T. Ale 
RE ennednecuncconceotasegges no. T. 
— CW 00... coccecoccve .---M. A. Cumming 
verly* (Hemphrere) ecccececece ooees-d. F. Shanna 
TEXAS. 

Abilene (Tay «+eeee--Kirby & Kirby 

Refer to one Abiiene Natioval Bank. 
Atlanta (Cass)............-.---5-5 O'Neal & Culbersm 
Austin* (Travis) .......-........--.- . WALKER, ir 


ay to ey Bank of Austin and Swe 

& Co. Dry Goods House, New York. 

Bartlett 1 Willteose) seneenetesmemiaiad E. W. JOHNSON 
Commercial law and collections promptly attended 

to. Refers to First National Bank of Taylor, Ta. 


Brownwood" (Brown) ........-.-- & Grime 
(BEate) .ccccccccccccccecs T. S$. HENDERSON 
Refers to M County Bank of / 
Cleburne* (John~on)..............---- vis & 
Coleman* (Coleman).........-.....- Randelph & W 
Commerce (Hunt)................-..-George U. Grea 
Refers > Scott & Penman. aw 
Corsicana” 5s nee . W. Hardy 
Dallas” ( : : —_ M. Browder 





Denton* (Denton 
Refers to Bechonge National ‘Bank of Denton. 

Eastland* {Eastland)...............- Scott & Brelsford 
Refer tu Eastland National Bank. 


) _ 593. Refers to First Ns. 
Bank of 
GEORGE Q. McG N, Cor. Fifth & Main sts. Mer 


cantile collector and adjuster. Refere to Live 
neg) a Bank. Tine & 
Gainesville: Deecoceccccccecceses Harris 
Galveston* (Galv Secon ash serine Labatt & Labet 
Gatesville* (Coryell).............-...-.-J. E. WALMEA 
Reters to First and City N: ks. 
eee fe sonesevensail Send to Commer 
Hillsboro* (Hill)...............----- ton & 
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flouston* (Harrin) 
ALLEN & WATKINS. Binz Bldg. Refer to South 


Texas National Bank of Houston. 
w. N. SHAW, Shaw's Bidg, Con ave. Cor 
ration, commercial and land law. Refers to 
Firs t Nat'l Bank and T. W. 
ee as 
fan Angelo* (Tom Green) .........Joseph Spencer, Jr. 
gan Antonio* (Bexar 
cL. L. Bass, Mackey Block. Refers to L. F. Camp 
and R. B. Green Judges District Courts. 
-. on JONES, a = bldg. 


ames OEOUTLEDGE.. "Unaeatieial and land law a 
specialty. Refers to San Antomo Nat'l Bank. 


. Collections a specialty. Attor 
peys for the City Bank of Sherman. 


vile (Erath) 
Refer to First National Bank of 


King & Vincent. 
Stephenville. 

W. W. Moores. Refers to First National Bank of 
steunarviie and American National Bank of 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


(McLen 
1. B. SCARBOROUGH, Provident Bldg. 
, corporation and land liti 
and Federal Courts a specisity. Refers to ang 
bank in the city. 
Waxahachie* (Eliis).................-+ J. ¥. Lancaster 
Weatherford* (Parker). ... H. L. 
Wichita Falls (Wichita)............ J. 
Wolfe City (Hunt) 


Brigham” (Box Elder) ..........-..+.... J. M. Coombs 
Canhe) vill 


) 
fat Laker (Salt Lak 
BOOTH, LEE & GRAY, Rooms 62 to S Ggnets 
Block. Commercial 


litigation es 
LOOFBOUROW & KAHN, Suite 70, 71, 72, 
mercial Block. Corporation and minin, 
commercial litigation and J Faw ttor- 
ne: w, four Bank of Salt Lake. References in all 
cities — application 
x PI RCE, 307 _MeCornick Bidg. 
; be. for MoCornick & Co., bankers. 


VERMUNT. 


” Com- 
law; 


ward 8. 
- en Haskins 
ittenden).............. J. - Macomber 


Duncan & 
WITHERS & WITHER 
Planters’ N 


fredericksburg (Spottsylvania) ....Marye & Fitsh 
flarrisonburg* (Roc ) JOHN E. ROLLER 
Ons & Spec 
Houston* (Halifax) James H. Guthrie 
Refers to Bank of Halifax at this «art 
Lexington* Le ae pe A. Glasgow 
Refers to the Bank of Rock bridge | Lexington. 
Lynchburg (Campbell) 

JAMES E. EDMUNDS. (ommercial law and collec- 
tions. Foreign business a specialty. Refers 
to Commereial Bank and People's Nat Bank. 

J, EMORY HUGHES. Attorney tor Traders Bank. 

* (Prince William) L. A. Larkin, Jr. 
Kefeis to the Natioval Bank of Manassas. 
ter* (Chesterfield). . Wm. il. 
Mathews* (Mathews) -*7John B. Donovan 
— to x (warwe = at | Bank of | gogo A 
ows a arwick) ckfo 
Norfolk* (Nerfol 

NEELY, SEUDWER & WARRINGTON, 98 Main st. 
Refer to the Norfolk Nat'l & Citizens’ Banks. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON RANDOLPH, 125 Main st. 
Commercial law aud collectiuns. Kefers to 
Norfolk National Bank, ne Bank and 
City National Bank. 

Cwersburg (Dinwiddle) 
SE coded seceacesesbesa J. F. Crocker 
al (Pulaski) D. D. Hull, Jr 


* (Henrico 

JAMES Lyons. i111 East Main st. (P. O. Box 269.) 
Refers to National Bank of V 

W. 0. SKELTON, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Corporation and commercial law. Kefers to 
Citizens’ B’k and J. L. Williams&Sons, bankers. 
Roanoke (Roanoke), . eee —— 
Commercial law and od collections aspecialty. Refers 


to First National 
Refers te Hetiew ai Vall aan Pew F 5a 
Staunton. 
Snffolk* (Nansemond, ~, 


Warsaw* (Richmond)...............-- J. W. Chinn, Jr 
Winchester" ( ee John J. Williams 


Waser TO. 


North Yakima (Yakima).. 
— Wh 

John F. Gow 
Port Yo M. B. Sacho 


) 
Refers to -4 First National Bank of Pullman. 
Seattie™ (King 
EMMONS” s EMMONS, New York Block. Com- 
mercial, co’ ion and probate law. Refer 
te any bank io the city or any a. or Federal 
Jud . Washington. (See card 
McCLU & BASS, 64 to 67 Dexter Horton & Co. 
Bank Bldg. Attorneys for E A 
Law Offices of San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma. 
* (Snohomish).................dohn B. Ault 
kane* ( 


kane) 
DANSON & HUNEKE, Granite Block. Commercial, 
real estate and probate law. Collections. 


““EASTERDAT A Gasranesy, Bernice Bldg. Refer 


in the cit; 
MURRAY "s CHRISTIAN, M Gierchants’ Bldg. Attor- 
awe for Emmons Associated Law Offices ot 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle and $=: 
Waila Walla® (Walla Walla) 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Addison* (Webster) H.C. Thurmond 
Refers to Buckhannon B’k of Suckbannen, W.Va. 
Burton (Wetzel) G. ere 
Refers to Exchange Bank of Mannington, Va. 
Charieston* ( Kanawha) Couch. Fluurnoy & Price 
Charlestown* (Jefferson) Forrest W. Brown 
Refers to the Bank of Charlestown. 
y= ne (Harrison 
Fairmont* SS .A. B. Fleming 
Gratton* (Taylor iRA E. ROBINSON 
Refers to Serdiands & Mechanics’ Savings Bank. 
Huntington (Cabell) Vinson & Thompson 
Warren Miller 
Martinsburg* (Berkeley) Faulkner & Walker 
Parkersburg’ (Wood Van Winkle & Ambler 
Refers to the Parkenbarg Nat oval and First Na- 
tional Banks. 
Petersburg (Grant) ...................- J. W. Harman 
Refers to Clerk of — Court of Grant County. 
Point Pleasant* (Mason) . esccel SPENC 


N. C. PRICKITT 


-- Whitson & Parker 





Wellsburg* (Brooke) 
vans. (Ohio) 
MITH, 1421 Seagine st. Commercial litiga- 
a specialty 


WISCONSIN. 
Antieo (Langlade) C. Werden Deane 
Refers te Bank of Antigo and ——— ~~. _ 
Appleton" (Uuta Henry 
land* henbeay D. E. Ric oe 
Refere to = Ashland National a 
Sau 


Fond du Lac* (Fond du ‘inci’ “GIFFIN & SUTHERLAND 
Refer to the — National Bank. 
Janesville” (Kock 
FETHERS (0. 4. ) JEFFRIS (M. G.), FIFIELD (C.L.) & 
MOUAT (M. 0.) Attorneys for First National 
-_ Merchants & Mechanics’ Savings Banks. 
pecial collection department. 
Kenosha* (k (Kenosha). . WALTER MARSHAL COWELL 
+ (Kewaunee) ..........-... John Wattawa 


‘Herman Pfand 

arinette) Quinlan 4 & Daily 
Refer to First National and Stephenson National 
Banks of Marinette. 


wankeo) 
395 East Water st. 
pe epee and commercial law, 


RUBLEE A. “COLE, wunkinten, Bldg. Refers to 
Hon. Wm. H. Seaman, U. 8. District Judge of 
nord Dist. of Wis., Milwaukee Nat'l Bank, 
E. De F. as cashier Allemania Bank, 
St. Panl, M 

JAMES ES DOUGLAS, $13 & 514 Pabst Bldg Refers to 


National Bank. 

A. G. WEISSERT, Nos 6 and 7, 107 Wisconsin st. 
Refers to National Exchange Bank. Refer- 
ences anywhere given on request. 

Montgomery (Fayette)...............Smith & Dunbar 
ae = Benes sow pee and county officials. 


BOUCK & HI & ‘a HILTON, a Atemere forthe National Bank, 
bom merican Bank and South Side Ex- 
ry) 


Hume & Sellerich, 118 Main st. 
9 


MILWAUKEE* (Mil 
JOHN F. BURKE, Mercantile 


specialties. 


DE . stiadéesanecusctsomanin H. Pease 
-Lord & Wheeler 





( 
Warrenton* (Fauquier 


Refer to Gaines & Bro., bankers. 


orn, Hurley, Ryan&Jones 


WYOMING. 


Decececcccccescccoccce We 


Griggs 
(Carbon) Craig & Chatterton 
* (Sweetwater)......... ars C. Hamlin 
) 


CANADA. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Moncton 

St. John* (St. Jobn) - 

St. Stephen (Charlotte)... ne 

Reters to the Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Woodstock* ergy | & A. B. Connell 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People's Bank 
of Halifax. 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns)..........--...-.--- 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Amherst* (Cumberland). . 


fax) 
~~ * —— & Chisholm. Attorneys 


for Bank va Scotia. 

HARRIS HENRY. re CAHAN. (Robert E. Harris, 
. ¢.; William A. Henry, L L.B.; Charles 
. Caban, L.L.B.) Solicitors of Merchants’ 
and Union Banks of Halifax. 3 
commercial, marine and admiralty practice ; 
ROSS, MELLISH & MATHERS, 74 Bedford Row. 

Kefer to Halifax Bankin, ig Co. 
et oOo ~~ ~ of the Merchants 
ers to Lunenburg A r 

Bank of Halifax. tad 
New Glasgow (Picton) ....Fraser, Jennisen & Graham 
mB TL Niner N.S. 
(Cum ) } . 

Sydney* (Cape Breton)............A. J. G. CHEN 
and commercial correspondence a 


Lay 
Ralf NA 
V. B. Bingay & Sons 


specialty. 
Truro (Colchester Longworth & 
Refer to Union Bank of — -o 
Yarmouth* (Yarmouth)....... 


ONTARIO. 


Belleville* (Hastings) WILLIAM N. PONTON 
Vice-Consul of the U.S. Refers to Merchants’ 
Bank — — and City and County 


Solicitor rio) Inaperial Bank of Canada. 
Hamilton" (Wentworth) Chisholm & 


9 Peete... 


99 Dundas st to Molsons Ban’ 
Ottawa (Cari<tony. mecCRAKEN, 1 HENDERSON & MCKAY 
Barristers, Sa 


etc. jpreme Court and 
tal Agents. Refer to Bank of Ottawa. 
Seaforth (Huron) R. 8S. Hays 
Refers to the Dominion Bank. 
TORONTO* (York) 
BEATTY pare, pew meng: A yoo & 
RIDDELL. (W. H. Beatty, Thos. Gibbs Black- 


(Mercantile Agency), New York. 
cr epee “WILTON & SWABEY, Barristers 
CHARLES ELLIOTT. Traders’ Bank Bld 

a ion to Gotoabislnechestbonnenhtepetitons 


LainLa, /KAPBELE & BICKNELL ee gy Bank 
Ellis 


Solicitors for Imperial Ban 
Windsor* (Essex) 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
FRED W. L. a 


Danville (Shi 
Refers to a TownshipsB’k at Richmond Que 
MONTREAL* (Montreal) 
ATWATER & MACKIE, 151 St. James st. Attorneys 
pA and refer to Bank of Nova Montreal, 
“a Fagen om Bank, —— 
Que. Mercantile collections, depositions, 
Kehable correspondents 


roughout Canada. 
BISAILLON, a oe & & age Nos. 11 and 17 





-«...Winsor & Winsor 


(See card.) 
BURROUGHS & BURROUGHS, Rooms 612, 613 and 
614 New York Life Bldg. 
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treal—Continued. 
—— & MACLENNAN, The —— St. 
James st. Advocates, Barristers, & 


Cable 
Pe Macmaater, Montreal. 
HOGLE & mITONEL. tour D. MoGib- 


"ete Arter F. tees 


Brandon* (Brandon)........... Henderson & Matheson 
ers to A. W. Law & Co. bankers, at Haren 
(PortageLaPrairie)...S. R. Wright 


La 
(Selkirk) ....... Tupper, =. & Tupper 
NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 


RELIEF AT LAST. 
A New Turmed-up Point Pen, 


iz cs SERMONS f 


FLYER, No. 53I. 











‘WERNICKE SYSTEM 
DUST PROOF c= 





a 


2! 


eh 
a aks 1 aus 


y einen FOR 













MEXICO. 


MEXICO (City of)............. ¥. Sepulveda, Box 476 





ENCLAND. 


LONDON ont... --NAPOLEON ARGLES & CO. 
81 Gracechureh st., E.C. Solicitors of the Supreme 
Court. Paris office 16 Place V 


Hale on 
Damages 








Is the latest, cheapest, and 
most conveniently arranged 
text-book on the subject. (In 
the Hornbook Series.) $3.75, 
delivered, and Sold on Appro- 
val. 


WEST PUBLISHING CO., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


$1159 











Writes Especially <mooth and Easy. 
CAN’T SCRATCH. 
A MIRACLE OF DELIGHT. 


This is as different in its act- 
ion from pens used forty years 
ago as light is from darkness— 
when once used it will be al- 


ways used. 


No one can afford to be with- 
out th's 'uxury. 


Price, $1.00 per Gress. 


Including Postage. 


If your stationer cannot furn- 
ish them, write direct to 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street, New York, 











PATEWN TS. 


HUBERT E. PECK. 629 F St., N.W,, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. CoBsulting pats 
in Patent Cases before the Patent office aj 
Courts. Liberal commission on patent work ia. 
trusted to me by attorneys. All correspondenn: 
through you. Write for particulars. 


THE SUNNYSIDE 


EXTENSION BOOKCASE 


Can be enlarged as your lib grown 
y taken apart, ut te 














SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE Co., 
GIRARD, Pa. 








CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Focutty ;— Hon. Thom mas, A. Moran, How. 8 Pahope, Has 


apn. 
Carter, Hon. John Gibbons. Undergraduate coum 


of two yea's. Post Graduate course of one year. 
SESSIONS EACH WEEK DAY EVENING. 
For further information address Secretary, 
ELMER E. BARR&TT, LL. B. 
707 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO, ILL. 


STUDY LAW AT HOt 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN) 
Able professors—thorough course, let 
ing to degree LL. B. (Incorporated! 
bend stamp for Catalogue. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICA® 































CORPORATE. AND NOTARY SEALS, ONLY $2.00. 


® »@- Seals that we furnish are on the Celebrated Star 
Presses which have no superior. Send for Catalogue. 
















$4.00. 
6.50. 


“ 





200, - e 


Catalogue of Stamps, Stencils, Seals, Badges, &c. mailed on application. 


- Address THE SCHWAAB STAMP & SEAL CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CERTIFICATES OF STOCK. 


We are prepared to furnish fine lithographed Certificates of Stock, 
suitable for any Corporation. Handsomely engraved, with fine tinted pane’, 
vignettes, border and back, well bound, numbered and perforated, with 
stub end for record, at following prices: 


Book of 100, - Book of 300, - 





$ 9.00. ( I7 Styles. 


500, - e 12.00. Sample Free. 
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COMMISSIONERS. _ | Brief-making is drudgery 


4 reliable list of Commissioners of the various States 


ter alofficers. When communicating with them always 
mention THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 

gr Representation ‘in this list will be given 
acoredited Commissioners on faverable terms. 





WEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Livineston W. CLEAVELAND. 


WEW YORK CITY. 
Cuas. Epoak Miiis, 115 & 117 Broadway. 
Tex Eyck & REMINGTON, 277 Broadway. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 








Notices of Partner Wan For Sale, Etc.., 
will be inserted under this or under, 
em a, yh ag oa oes 
three months; larger space proportion. 
teed genuine. Unless otherwise stated. 
answers to be ofdbensed care AMERICAN LAWYER'S 
AGENCY, Box 411, New York City. 





WANTED.—A reliable and experienced attorney 
who desires to buy out a large law practice in 
Brooklyn. Nearly a hundred cases waiting to be tried, 
a large and giowing clientage and a handsomely 
equipped suite of three rooms in one of Brooklyn's 
finest office buildings. Office requires two clerks and 
astenographer and typewriter cont.naally. Certain) 

a brilliant opportunity for the right person. Will se 

eatright for cash offer, will entertain offer for balf or 
two third interest or even pempenenty oie. although 
owner desires to accept offer which require most 
of his time elsewhere In answering state qualifica- 
tions as well as amount available for investment 

Room 76, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn. 





WANTED.—Copics of Tue American Lawyer of 

the following dates: January, 1893; November, 
1893. Are wanted to complete volames for the library 
of a law school. Address P. O. Box 411, care Amer 
ican Bankers’ Agency. 








MENTALLY, 

Up MORALLY, 
____ PHYSICALLY. 
Settle in a New Land and s e that it 


Grows with You. 


The Westi:::People. 


IT HAS ROOM AND 


ABUNDANT RESOURCES. 


Minnesota, North and South Dakota. Montana, Idaho 
Washington, the Red River, Milk Flathead and Wenatchee 
Vaileys and the Kootenal, Trail Creck and Okanogan 
Mining Regions. oun 


BUSINESS 
CHANce BULLETIN 
And other publications give much information 
about the Great Northern Country. 


Inquire further of any regular ticket agent or address 


W. M. LOWRIE, Gen'l Agt., 220 8. Clark 8t., Chicagu, 111. 
W.A.SE WARD, Gen. Agt., 211 WashingtonSt., Boston, Mass. 
E. D. SPENCER, Gen. Agt., Pass. Dept., 375 Lab t N. ¥. 
A.C. HARVEY, D. P. A., 428. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
F HITNKY, Gen. Pass. & ‘Ira. Agt, St. Paul, Minn. 





CAUTION. 


We caution attorneys against paying money for sub- 
scription to the AMERICAN LAWYER to E. D. Derby, 
who has an office at Chicago, and who improperly re- 
presents himself as an agent of this journal. Mr. Derby 
has, without authority,caused receipts for subscriptions 
to be printed for his personal use and has failed to make 
remittances to this office on account ef collections 
which he has made. Telegraphic advice of the where- 


But someone must do it. 

Brief-making takes time and patience; it takes a clear appreciation of the 

logical significance of decisions, and an unlimited knowledge of the sources of 

legal information. Some minds are peculiarly adapted to this kind of work, 
~ hence. in, leading firms this work is generally given to a single member of the 

firm. Our editors are trained experts in just this kind of work. 


“L. R. A.” does it for you. 


The notes in the LAWYERS REPORTS ANNOTATED are on single iso- 
lated points—just such as come up for briefing—e. g., “ City’s liability for ice on 
sidewalks” 21 L. R. A. 263, ‘* Mortgage of future crops,” 23 L. R.A. 449; 
and every case on the subject is examined and cited. You can thus not only 
get materials for your own briefs but anticipate your opponents arguments and 
authorities on these points. 

Judges are now using the L. R. A. so generally that, for your own credit you 
should have them easily accessible. Judge WM. E. WERNER, of the New 
York Supreme Court recently wrote us: “On difficult questions in which the 
briefs of counsel do not fully present the decisions of the courts, almost always 
I have found collated in your reports all the authorities on the subject, and so 
arranged as to give me a satisfactory understanding of the law as expounded by 
the courts. It has frequently happened that I have been compelled to take a 
different view of the case than that presented by either of the counsel, and at 
such times I have found your reports invaluable.” 





SAMPLE PART FREE. 


THE LAWYERS CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


— = You Can Bank on 
elating to 


Bank Collections, Columbia 
By ALBERT 8. | BOLLES. B icyc les 


The decisions relating to Bank Collections You know Columbia bi- 
f late have been more numerous and import- 
pn ; cycles. You know they are 


ant than on any other subject connected with 


banking. The present work contains a full worth the full value of their 
exposition of the law, with references to all $100 cost You dl never 


the decisions that have been rendered. : 
The following are the subjects considered know the full delight of 
in this work : cycling with other a 


OWNERSHIP OF PAPER INDORSED IN BLANK AND DE- ‘ 
POSITED AND THE PROCEEDS. Golumbia. 


Oe PAPER SPECIALLY INDORSED AND Standard of the World. 
MODE OF MAKING COLLECTIONS, PRESENTMENT, 

















DEMAND AND NOTICE, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
PRESENTMENT OF DRAFTS FOR ACCEPTANCE AND 

SURRENDER OF BILLS OF LADING. POPE MFG. CO. 
COLLECTION OF NOTES AND DRAFTS PAYABLE AT 
~ ‘THE COLLECTING BANK. Hartford, Conn. 
INSOLVENCY AND DEATH. Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
PAYMENTS. city and town. If Columbias are not properly 


represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





MISTAKE AND FORGERY 
USAGE. 





$UB-AGENCY. 





DAMAGES. 


The work contains 323 pages. 
Price, in cloth, $3.00. 
Full Law Sheep, $3-50. 


STOUMPF & STEURER, Publish rs, 





abouts of this party will be appreciated by the pub- 
lishers of this journal. 








29 Marray St. P.O. Bex 411. NEW YORK. 
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RELIABLE ATTORNEYS. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Simmons Associated Law Offices 


San Francisce, Portland, 
Emmons & Emons, Att’ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. 
Seattle, Tacoma. 
MoCivure & Bass, Att'ye. Murray & CuRIsTIAN, Att’ys. 
Fereign Business a Specialty. 


Probate inecvengy and Congeretion Law, Coltectiona, and 
aking «-f Depositions, etc 











CANADA, 


BISAILLON, BROSSEAU & 
Avocats, LAJOIE, 


Nes. 11 and 17 Cote de la Place d’ Armes. 
MONTREAL. 
Telephone Number 31 


F. J. Bisaitioyn, Q. C. T. Brossxav, LL. B. 
H. Gerrn-Lasorg, B. A., LL. D. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIS. 
ERNEST HOLTZMAN, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 


Warder Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Practice before all Courts, Government Departments, and 
Committees of Congress. 

Commercial Law a specialty. Collection Department. 


: Washington Loan & Trust Company and 
ge ion ai Bank. 

















ILLINOIS 
OOD, NEWMAN & FARNSWORTH, 
Attorneys and Counselors, 


ELIJAH C. WOOD. 
GIDEON E. NEWMAN. 
WM. H. FARNSWORTH. 


COMMERCIAL AND CORPORATION LAW. 


JOSEPH 0. MORRIS, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Suite 1301 and 1302 Chamber of C ce, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


rporation and real estate law. Sotee 

~~~ 12 insolvency litigation and adjustmen 
References : American Trust & Savi eee, ‘Washbara 
& Moen Mfg Co. and Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 4 Co., 
Chicago and special references, ‘bank or mercantile, in any 





Chicage Steck Exchange, 
CHICAGO. 














LOUISIANA. 
J OSEPH N. WOLFSON, 
Attorney at Law and Notary Public, 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
References: — The Metropolitan National Bank and 
RG. wun & Oe... 5 he ye ¢. AL ean and Ameri- 
ng Co. m. Mass.; Gilnert 
= —— Victor & Achelin” Freedman Bros. 
D e = New York = Shriver, Bartlett & Co. 
A. gS. oe J, Bambe — ¥ —— Pa. ; : .H.H. 
, Baltimore, Md.; Na- 
Collect aesOe, Snow, Grurch ae oO and Mack, Stad- 
ler & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio ; Fifield & Fifield, Minneapolis, 
Minn. : & Mayer, Cratty Bros. and Jarvis & 
Cleveland. Chicago. 1 








MASSACHUSK&T es, 
THE MERCANTILE 


LAW COMPANY, 
Incorporated under Laws of Massachusetts. 
56 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
MERCANTILE COLLECTIONS & COMMERCIAL LAW. 





BEVERLY K. MOORE, Pres’t and Manager. 
Kendall. Moore & Burbank, General Counsel. 








MICHIGAN. 
3. EMMET SULLIVAN. WILLIAM L. Mason. 


SULLIVAN & MASON, 


Attorneys at Law, 
Suite 29, Whitney Opera Souse Block, 
DETROIT, Mics. 


Reference :—State Savings Bank. 











MINNESOTA. PENNSYLVANIA. 
F. W. Surtn. M. H. McManon. TLLIAM A. WA Y, -s 
SMITH & McMAHON, ——s and Counselor at Law, 


Attorneys at Law, 
Rooms 503-504-505 Torrey Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


Members of the Attorneys’ National Clearing House. 
General Practice in all Courts—State and 
Federal. Cellections and Com- 
mercial Law a Specialty. 

We guarantee prompt and careful personal attention to ali 
matters sent us in Duluth or Northern Minnesota. 
Remittances made on day of payment 


Large Experience in Collections, Assignments, Bank- 
ruptcy and Kstates. 


Refer to any Bank or Business House !uluth. 
Depeositions Taken. Notaries in Office. 











MISSISSIPPI. 
CHAS. SCOTT & £. H. WOODS, 


Attorneys at Law, 
ROSEDALE, Bolivar Ce. MISSISSIPPI. 
Refer to Bank of Rosedale, of which said Chas. Scott 


is president; Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 
Hanover National Bank. New York City. 











NEW YORK. | 


Suite 927, Carnegie Bldg. PITTSBURG, Pa, 


Commercial, Corporation, Real Estate and Probate Law, 
Collection Department. 
Notary in office. Reports furnished regular clients, 
Special attention to adjustment and securing of claims 





References: Piscbars. Fort Pitt National Bank, 
Hew Rg Hon. aenbel 
C. VanVechten, Law 
Holt & Wheeler, 
, a. elsewhere if desired, 


Herron & Sons, Real 
, Controller New York Gixy, i 
Collec Chicago, Wil 


yy Ey 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 


M ORDECAI & GADSDEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 

(T. Moultrie Mordecai. Philip H. Gadsden.) 
43-17 Broad Street, Charleston, %. ¢, 
PRACTICE IN THE STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS, 
Ealatp, Corporations Commercial and inser 
ance Law. 


oAterners in South Carolina for Postal Te’ h Cable 
son & Western Plant GE ayeem ofS of Raflwaye Greenw 








CARTER, HUGHES & DWIGHT, 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


Wattzr 8. CARTER. Suite 150-160, 





. Hvenss. 
epwanp F.. Dwienr. 96 Breadway 
Auruve C. Rovnps. and 
MARSHALL B. CLARKE. 6 Wall Street. 


Grorer W. ScHURMAN. w YORK. 


Counsel for Western National Bank; of Counsel for the 
Chemical National Bank 


Law and Collection Offices of 
WILSON, WELLS & COBB, 


8 Larned Building, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


GENERAL PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. 
Collections a specialty. 


Refer to Third Nationai Bank : 
Greenway Brewing Co. : 





Commercial Bank ; 
D. McCarthy @& Sons. 


wari Ls Bonding & Trust 
ulmore, a; ane Bank: Tide Water 
on Comp 3 of Ger Georgia; Mutat e Insurance Com. 
ew York ; United States Casualty Co.; Armour & 

20.4 Y Suiceno, 1 1. 


Refer to President or Cashier of any bank in Charleston; 
Nations! ¥ Park Bank of New Yors; Standard Oi! Com 
of Loutevilie, Ky ; Firet National Bank, ¢ harleston; Dania 
Miller & Co., Baltimore, or any other well-known Collect 
fon Agency in the United States. 


SUYVTHE, LEE & FROST 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 

7 & 9 Broad Street, CHARLESTON, 8. C 

PRACTICE in THE STATE, anv ALL FEDERAL COURTS 

all banks, and to James Adger & Co 





Refer : To all Fe 
Co., wane oon Charleston, 8. C. 
Belmont & Co.,’ Western Union T Co., Loui & 
Nashville Katiroad Co., Du —- & oo, New 
York City ; Standard oh Co., Loutsvilie, Ky. ; Tennesses 
Coal, Iron & Kailroaa Co., Nashville, Teonessee. 








TEXAS, 








oOHIo, 
SAMUEL BURGERT, 


Attoraey at Law, 
CANTON, 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. 





OHIO. 
NOTARY PUBLIC, 


Collections promptly attended to. 


REFERENCE; ANY BANK IN THE CITY. 


WW. £. BEEGHLY, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
16 and 17 Davis Block, DAYTON, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LITIGATION. 


References :—Third and Winters National Banks 


CUMMINGS & McBRIDE, 


Attorneys at Law, 
MANSFIELD, .- - - OHIO. 
Commercial and Cerperetinn Law a Specialty. 
Reference : Any Bank in Mansfield, Ohto. 














OREGON. 


fimmons Associated Law Offices 


San Francisco, Portland, 
Emmons & Emmons, Act’ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. 





Seattle, Tacoma, 
MoCivure & Bass, Att'ys. Murray & CuRisTIAn, Att’ys. 
Foreign Business a Specialty. 


Probate, insctveng and Corporation Law, Collections, and 
aking of Depositions, etc. 


A.C. & R. W. EMMONS, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 





‘. & eames, . Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
ti PORTLAND, OREG. 





Commercial, Corporation and Probate Law. 


Beaver to Tevet Masenes Bank ang the London and San 
Francisco Bank of Portiand, Oreg. 





SAN ANTONIO, 
NAT. B. JONES, 


Attorney and Solicitor in Chancery, 
Frost Bank Building. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS, FEDERAL COURTS 
A SPECIALTY. 





Special attention given to Collections, Corporation, Com- 
mercial, Insurance Real Estate Law, including Fore 
closure Suits 
Kefer : New York, Western ee Tel Co., Equit- 
able Life Assurance Soc lew Bartlett 
& Co.; Cincinnati, The hint Shiulito Co c 
mour & Co., Marshall Field & Co.: t. Louta, 
yd and Collection Offices; San Antonio, Alamo Nation 
al Bank and T. C. Frost & Co., Bank 








WASHINGTON, 


Fimmons Associated Law Offices 


San Francisco, Portland, 
Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. 
Seattle, Tacoma, 
MoCLure & Bass, Att’'ys. Murray & Curistian, Att’ys. 
Foreign Businvess a Specialty. 
Probate, Insolvency and Corporation Law, Collections, and 
the Taking of Depositions, etc. 


EMMONS & EMMONS, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 











ry & Eason, New York Block, 
RRI8, 
Guo. J- CAMERON. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Commercial, Corporation and Probate Law. 
Refer to Bank of British Columbia, Seattle, Wash. 


WISCONSIN. 


JOHN F. BURKE, 
Attorney and Counselor, 
395 East Water 8t., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Mercantile collections and commercial law a specialty. 


References: Ring National Bank and Shadbolt & pers 
Iron Jo. aneetas ited, Attorney for Wm. Frankfurth H 
ware Co. 
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